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$tite  of  thr  Barometer,  in  inclies  and  decimals, 
and  ot  Farenbeit’s  Thermometer  in  the  opeti 
air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun  rife,  and 
at  noon  j  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen, 
in  inches  and  decimals,  from  Jan.  ift  to  31  ft, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 


*799 

Jan. 

.  Bardm. 

Thcrmom. 

M  N. 

Rain. 
In.  Pts. 

Weather 

1 

L  .261 

36 

37 

— 

Cloudy 

2 

33  25 

36 

36 

— — 

Ditto 

3 

to  21 

34 

37 

— 

Ditto 

4 

30.162 

3' 

33 

— 

Ditto 

5 

3345 

29 

3> 

— 

Clear 

6 

^9  955 

23 

38 

— 

Clea^ 

7 

29.9 

40 

44 

— 

Ditto 

8 

^9  955 

34 

39 

- - 

Ditto 

9 

^9-75 

3*^ 

39 

— 

Ditto 

10 

29.7 

4* 

42 

— — 

Ditto 

ii 

29.765 

37 

4« 

— L 

Ditto 

12 

2983 

38 

4* 

— 

Ditto 

>3 

29.7 <5 

47 

47 

O.I 

Rain 

14 

29.76 

46 

48 

— 

Clear 

*5 

*9-955 

46 

48 

— 

Ditto 

16 

29,87 

36 

40 

— 

Cloudy 

17 

29-855 

40 

43 

—  — 

Clear 

x8 

29.42 

39 

45 

0.085 

Rain 

19 

29.41 

-»5 

48 

0.09 

Ditto 

20 

29.19s 

45 

48 

0.051 

Ditto 

21 

29-25 

34 

40 

0.04 

Showers 

22 

*9-3 

4‘ 

42 

— ^ 

Cloudy 

23 

28.95 

34 

35 

0-455 

Sleet 

24 

29.03 

39 

48 

— 

Cloudy 

25 

*94 

38 

43 

O.I 

Rain 

26 

29.6 

35 

42 

— 

Clear 

*7 

*9-355 

34 

35 

— 

Cloud 

28 

*9-32 

25 

34 

— 

Clear 

29 

29-35 

25 

34 

— 

Ditto 

50 

*9  3+ 

28 

36 

— 

Ditto 

31 

*9-3 

25 

33 

— 

Ditto 

Q2}antity  of  Rain  0.921 


I  High  Water  at  Leith 
j  for  February  1799. 

I  ( From  the  Toun  and  Couit- 
try  Almanack 


Morn. 

Even. 

Days.  H.  M. 

H. 

M. 

F.  1.  11  17 — 1 

1 1 

3<5 

Sa.  2.  ii  59 — 

— 

Su.  3.  0  23— 

0 

54 

M.  4.  I  22 — 

1 

45 

T.  s.  2  8 — 

2 

29 

W.  6.  2  51— 

3 

12 

Til-  7-  3  33— 

3 

53 

F,  8.  4  14 — 

4 

34 

Sa.  9.  4  55— 

5 

15 

Su.  10.  5  36 — 

5 

57 

M.  It.  6  19 — 

6 

4* 

T.  12.  7  5— 

7 

3* 

W.  13.  7  55— 

8 

22 

Th.  14.  8  49 — 

9 

18 

F.  15.  9  47_ 

to 

»7 

Sa.  16.  10  48  — 

1 1 

16 

Su.  17.  11  44 — 

« I 

59 

M.  18. 

0 

5« 

T.  19.  •  I  21 — 

I 

5* 

W.  20.  2  19 — 

2 

47 

Th.2i.  3  14 — 

3 

4* 

Fr.  22.  4  6 — 

4 

3* 

Sa.  23.  4  57— 

5 

23 

Su.  24.  5  48 — 

6 

H 

M.  25.  6  40 — 

7 

6 

T.  25.  7  32— 

7  57 

W.  27.  8  24— 

•  8 

49 

Th.28.  9  17 — 

9  42 

■  MOON. 

O.  H.  M. 

New  Moon  4.  7  58  morn. 
Firft  Qrtr.  13.  O  36  morn. 
Full  Moon  ao.  4  43  aftern 
I.all  Qrtr.  36.  8  3  morn. 
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fThc  GLEANER,  N®.  HI.  (To  be  continued  Morably  ) 

.  *'  When  great  addition  fwells  and  virtue  none^ 

It  i*  a  dropfied  honour ;  good  alone 
Is  good  without  a  name  ;  vilenefs  it  fo  j 
The  property  by  what  it  it,  fhould  go. 

Not  by  the  title Honours  bcft  thrive, 

When  rather  from  onrTclvet  we  them  derive. 


Than  from  our  foregocrt." 

VT^HEN  wr  view,  with  an  atten> 
live  eye  and  a  forrowing  heart, 
the  miferies  that  are  every  day  accu¬ 
mulating  around  us,  wc  will  be  indu- 
eed  to  attempt  to  trace  their  origin- 
al  caufes  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  we 
muft  fix  upon  fome  prominent  evil, 
the  fouree  of  which  has  been  of  fuf- 
ficient  magnitude,  and  the  confe- 
quences  flawing  from  it,  of  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  a  tendency,  as  to  fupport  the 
arguments  which  may  ocepr  to  us, 
aad  authorife  the  inferences  which 
may  thence  be  deduced.  Confeious 
of  the  difadvantages  which  a  writer 
mull  labour  under,  who  (leps  forward 
to  Combat  prejudices  which  have  been 
of  a  long  ftanding  ;  which  are  fup- 
potted  by  all  the  power  and  intereft 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  ;  I  yet 
confider  it  :.a  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
every  member  of  fociety,  tu  endeav¬ 
our  to  draw  afide  the  flimfy  veil  which 
carefully  concealed  from  the 

•  A 


Shakcsbear, 

eyes  of  the  public,  dangerous  and  ia« 
jurious  aflumptions,  and  to  declare 
the  opinian  he  may  have  formed  of 
their  nature,  and  confequences.  From 
the  peiufal  of  the  annals  of  Hiftory 
and  Biography,  I  aqi  fully  convinced 
that  the  privileges  attached  to  the 
ill-founded  right  of  primogeniture, 
are  the  great  caufes  of  all  the  diftrefs 
that  is  now  darkening  the  horizon  of 
Great  Britain  ;  a  right  in  itfelf  in- 
confiftent  with  found  reafon  ;  which 
derives  no  other  origin  but  that  drawn 
from  old  feudal  cuiioms ;  and  which 
ought  tu  have  been  long  fince  exv 
ploded  along  with  them,  when  their 
heceflity  no  longer  exiiled ;  and  I 
(hall  endeavour  to  conytrt  thi,  afler- 
tioa  into  matter  of  fa£t,  hy  off  lin^ 
proofs  in  fupport  of  it,  the  flrcngth 
of  which  it  will  be  in  the  power  Of 
every  reader  to  judge  of 

I  have  arrangi-dmy  thoughts  u^oq 
this  fubjedt  under  fc^r  t^tlfs ; 

?  h 
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4  The  Gleaner, 

Firjlly,  I  (hall  endeavour,  as  con* 
cifely  3'  polfible,  to  (htw  the 
origin  of  the  privileges  of  ptimo* 
geniture. 

Second/y,  I  (hall  confider  thtfe  privi¬ 
leges  as  a  moial  wrong. 
thirdly,  I  fliiU  confidrr  them  as  a 
dangerous  political  evil. 

And,  l.aftly.  i  (hall  conclude,  by  pro- 
puiing  a  remedy  againit  the  nume¬ 
rous  abufes  of  which  thefc  privi¬ 
leges  are  the  primeval  fouice. 

Firfl  Title. 

The  privtle^et  of  primogeniture, 
which  are  now  converted  into  rights 
originated  with  the  feudal  fyrtem,  in 
the  early  ages  of  military  barbarifm. 
In  the  firll  dawning  of  hreitty,  before 
the  population  was  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  country,  eacb  man  feized  up 
on  the  fpot  of  ground  which  he  con 
ceived  to  be  moft  fit  for  his  purpofes ; 
when  it  became  inadequate  to  them, 
he  removed  from  it ;  and  at  his  re 
moval  any  other  perfon  could  i  ccupy 
it,  without  a  violation  of  the  com- 
moD  rights  and  laws  of  nature.  Af 
terwards,  as  the  population  increafed, 
it  was  found  to  be  produilive  of  ef- 
fcntial  and  general  utility,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  families  to  affociate  together 
and  to  form  thtmfelves  into  tribes: 
and  in  that  event  it  was  necelTary  for 
each  family  to  occupy  and  cultivate 
the  fame  fpot  for  a  fucceflion  of 
years  ;  the  circumftance  of  doing  fo, 
conllituting  a  fufficient  right  of  pro¬ 
perty.  When  the  intereft  of  differ¬ 
ent  tribes  were  contrary  to  each  other, 
each  party  naturally  had  recourfc  to 
force,  to  fupport  that  which  w’as  moft 
dear  to  it;  and  amongtl  a  number  of 
men,  there  always  was,  and  ever  will 
be,  fome  pdrfon  particularly  diftin- 
,gui(hcd  from  the  generality,  for  his 
fuperior  powers  ;  and  fuch  a  perfon,' 
in  cafes  of  difficulty,  as  a  neceffary 
confequcncc,took  the  chief  command, 
and  Conduced  and  direfted  the  oper 
ations  of  his  countrymen  When  a 

chief  was  fucccfsfvl  in  battle,  and  con- 


Ni;.  Ill 

qucr;d  his  enemies,  he  bellowed  up¬ 
on  his  princip<l  ioldiers  or  captain, 
according  to  their  meiit,  the  poflief- 
fions  of  the  vanquifhtd  ;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  the  better  preferve  his 
conqueft,  and  at  the  fame  time  tup- 

rt  his  own  power  and  that  »  f  his 
tribe,  he  made  it  a  cond:tion,  th»t 
each,  according  to  the  extent  and  the 
value  of  his  property,  O-ould  either 
attend  perfonalb  or  furnilh  a  certain 
quota  of  foldiers,  in  calc  of  war  or  of 
any  emergency  that  u.ight  render 
their  aflillance  and  fupport  req  lifrte. 
“  Thcfe  captains  (^alfo,)  after  re'ain- 
“  mg  what  was  proper  for  them- 
“  felves,  proportioned  the  refiduc  a- 

mong  a  lower  rank  of  officers,  un- 
“  der  the  conditions  of  fide'ity  and 
•*  military  fervicc ( Ivrfliine,  B.  II. 
Tit.  iii,  ^  3,)  and  thefc  again  dif- 
tiibuted  part  of  their  pofTeflions  a* 
mong  the  peaceable  and  unwarlike 
part  of  the  tribe  “  under  the  condi- 
“  tion  that  the  Grantee  fhuuld,  in 
“  place  ot  ferving  the  Granter  in  war, 
*'  cultivate  and  fow  the  grounds 
“  which  the  Granter  kept  in  his  na- 
“  tural  pofTcffion”  (Erfkine,  B.  II. 
Tit.  iv.  5  ) — Hence  arofe  the 
Feudal  Syflens. 

Theft  chiefs,  who  were  at  firft  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  general  voice  of  their 
tribe  to  command  only  for  a  certain 
time,  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  found  fu- 
prenie  power  fo  intoxicating,  that 
thry  made  attempts,  and  frequently 
with  fuccefs,  to  continue  it  during 
their  lifetime;  and  their  foldit-rs  who 
were  in  uiual  ardently  attached  to 
them,  from  admiration  of  their  fu¬ 
perior  bravery,  bodily  ftrength,  good 
condu^,  and  other  perfonal  motives, 
foon  had  as  additional  tye  to  induce 
them  to  continue  their  fupport,  in 
the  hopes  of  plunder  and  of  reward. 
— Hence  r^riginated  Nobtlity. 

To  continue  the  prerogative  of 
government  to  his  pefterity.  was  the 
next  dv  fire  that  arofe  in  the  mind  of 
the  chief :  for  this  purpofc,  and  to 
prevent  any  difTenfions  in  bis  family. 
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k  w«8  nf refTary  to  (lx  upon  fume  par*  Ancients,  whofe  opinion  harf  great 
ticuUr  diilindtiun  to  afeertain  the  wti^ht,  and  wa«  of  cfTciitial  ule,  in 
fucci  ff.irto  bis  dignity  andpuwrr;  urging  forward  war,  or  preleiving 
and  his  cld.ll  fun  naturally  occuircd  peace. 

to  him  as  being,  oii  mai.y  accounts,  When  it  was  afterward  perceiv  d, 
the  perfon  mult  ht  to  fulhl  hlsiaicn  that  the  inirrett  of  teveral  tribes  had 
tions.  a  nrar  cnniuftiun,  and  that  it  w>s 

In  the  event  of  his  vaffal  having  a  ntctffiry  to  combine  lluir  mu’iial. 
numerous  progeny,  the  chief  retain-  forces  aga  nit  a  common  eiiemv  ;  the 
cd  the  power  of  oumlnacing  any  one  difFcrent  chiefs  met  together  and 
of  the  foils  of  the  deceafed  to  hll  his  chofe,  from  amonglt  themlrlves,  fome 
father’s  itatlon ;  and  although  the  one  as  a  fupremc  commander,  who 
chofen  perfon  was  obliged  by  the  law  was  peculiarly  dillinguilhed  by  his 
of  nature  and  by  general  practice  to  fuperior  talents,  and  who  was  inveft- 
provide  for  the  remainder  of  the  ed  with  power,  not  only  to  controul 
family,  as  he  received  the  whole  pro*  the  inclinations  of  the  others,  but 
perty  belonging  to  it,  he  alfo  had  it  alfo  to  procure  by  the  means  ofcoer* 
in  his  power  to  fend  fume  ui  his  cion,  an  implicit  obedience  to  his  or* 
brothers  to  fultil  the  duties  of  his  ders.  Thefe  commanders  in  chief, 
vaffalage  ;  while  he  hinifclf,  if  his  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  had 
dilpofuijn  inclined  not  to  warfare,  many  opportunities  of  gaining  tlic 
enjoyed  the  otium  cum  dignitatem*  affeftions  of  the  fildieiy  and  of  the 
at  honne.  Thefe  loldicrs,  if  their  party  inferior  officers,  in  an  eminent  eie* 
was  fuccefsful,  received  the  rewards  gree  •  urged  by  a  wilh  to  aggrandife 
of  their  valour ;  but  if  on  the  con*  their  fatndy  they  often  endeavoured 
trary  they  were  defeated  and  efcap-  to  retain  the  fupremt  command  when 
•d  the  perils  of  the  battle,  they  re*  it  was  no  longer  ntcelfary  to  do  fo, 
turned  to  the  land;  of  their  anccllors,  and  when  the  purp  ifes  to  efTvftuatc 
and  affilled  in  domrftic  employments  wliich  they  had  been  iiivcib  d  with 
until  they  were  again  called  upon  to  it,  were  completed  ;  and  although 
take  a  ihare  in  mure  adive  fccnes.  oppofition  to  I'o  iiifairou»  an  ufurpa* 
Although  it  would  be  foreign  to  tion  and  fo  flagrant  a  breach  of  faith 
my  fubjert,  and  inapplicable  to  the  was  often  fuccefsful,  yet  it  f.-meiimes 
purpofes  1  have  in  view,  to  trace  the  had  only  the  effedd  of  confirming  tli.it 
origin  of  I’arliaments,  it  may  be  nei*  power  which  it  was  intended  to  de- 
therlmpropernoriinucceffary  to  men*  ftroy. 

tiun  here,  that  when  the  chief  and  Actuated  alfo  by  an  anxious  de- 
his  followers  w’tnt  to  fight  the  battles  fire  to  perpetuate  to  their  defeend- 
of  their  country,  the  people  appoint,  ents  the  authority  winch  th.y  had 
ed  thofc  men  who  weic  rendered  ve*  ufurped,  they  contluued,  by  the  ut* 
nerable  on  account  of  their  age,  and  moit  attention  to  the  public  interefl, 
whofe  wlfdoin  was  picfumed  to  be  andby  carefully  avoidingeveryfpecies 
matured  by  expetienct,  to  attend  to  of  tyranny,  to  Ingratiate  them’elvcs 
the  aftairs  of  the  community  ;  that  with  their  fnbjeds,  and  to  render 
they  had  a  military  body  under  their  their  authority  fulid  and  lading, 
command  fuffijient  to  enforce  their  They  a!lo  had  the  policy  to  attach 
refolutlons ;  ‘  and  that  the  public,  the  military  part  of  their  vafTals  to 
finding  them  to  be  a  very  proper  and  the  Intcrelt  of  their  intended  tiiccef* 
often  an  eifedfual  check  upon  the  cn-  fnrs,  by  caufing  them  to  take  an  ac* 
croachments  of  the  chief  and  his  tive  part  in  the  exercifes  and  fatigue 
principal  vaflals,  aflerted  and  fuppurt  of  the  fuldiers,  and  by  rendering  them 
•d  their  right  to  have  a  Couucil  of  if  poffible,  coiripleie  maltcts  of  th« 
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praAic^il  part  of  war. — And  to  thtfc  injuriou'  anddeftruAiveconrcqurneel 
circumltances  docs  Monarchy  owe  its  ofcntail-,  in  the  or  prtlTMn  i  tyeung- 
origin.  er  brothers  for  the  aggranditenne«t  of 

As  the  pofT-ffions  of  the  king  in-  the  elder,  we  may  difeern  that  lyltem 
creafed,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  of  arlllocracy  which  mull  eventually 
to  d'fcriininate  the  various  qualities  dtllroy  the  liberty  of  every  nation  in 
ofthech  Idren  of  his  numerons  vaffai?,  which  it  is  exercifed. 


or  to  difeern  the  one  moft  fit  for  his 
fervicc  ;  he  therefore  gave  up  the 
prv'lege  of  naming  a  particular  fuc- 
cclT'ir,  and  in  place  thereof,  he  ef 
tabliihed  the  rights  ol  primogeniture. 
By  this  act,  he  was  alTurid  of  f  )me 
perfon  being  always  prepared  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  obligations  of  the  feudal  te 
nure  ;  and  he  had  reafon  to  believe, 
that  hy  conneCling  the  intcretts  of 
his  cldcil  fun  with  that  of  his  v«ii'als, 
his  t*  rone  w'ould  be  more  pow'cifully 
iupported. 

Second  Title. 

When  the  clouds  of  fuperftition 
and  barbariim  began  to  difpcrfc ; 
when  the  lights  of  reafon  and  litera¬ 
ture  began  to  beam  upon  and  illu¬ 
mine  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  the  feudal  fyftem  became 
BO  longer  ncccflary  for  its  preferva- 
tion  and  proteftion;  military  tenures 
were  firft  neglefled,  next  allowed  to 
fall  into  difTuetude,  anJ  finally  aboli* 
fhed,  or  converted  into  a  pecuniary 
confi  deration.  The  magnificence 
and  the  pomp  of  chivalry  yielded  to 
the  lefs  heroic,  but  more  valuable 
interefts  of  commerce  ;  the  aftivity 
of  the  knights  to  the  buftle  of  the 
fejmen  ;  and  the  people  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  emerged  from  the  miferable  fi- 
tiutioii  of  flavery,  in  which  they  had 
been  fo  long  plunged,  into  the  proud 
and  dignified  rank  of  freemen.  But 
although  the  feudal  lyilem  was 
ftri;  ped  of  its  moft  evident  and  perni¬ 
cious  powers,  the  baneful  cffidls  of  it 
are  ftill  to  be  difeovtred  at  this  pe¬ 
riod.  It  w'as  the  interell  of  the  opu¬ 
lent  and  of  the  noble,  to  preferve  the 
iecret  links  of  that  opp'clhve  chain, 
which  h.;d  apparently  been  bunl  by 
the  efforts  of  the  public,  and  in  the 


After  having  detailed  the  origin 
of  the  privileges  of  birthright,  I  have 
now  to  confidcr  them  as  a  moral 
wiong  to  I,  ciety,  and  as  an  injury  of 
the  greateft  magnittidc  to  all  young¬ 
er  children,  particularly  to  tbofe  of 
landed  proprietors.  In  order  to  il- 
lutiratethis'affertion,  I  (hall  trace  the 
fate  of  the  family  of  a  man  pofTefied 
of  an  eilate.  the  annual  income  of 
which  may  be  L.5000 ;  fuppofing 
him  to  have  five  fons,  bcfides  daugh¬ 
ters  I'o  begin  with  the  elded  ion. 
As  he  is  to  be  the  future  reprefenta- 
tive  of  an  antient  family,  derived 
freim  a  long  line  of  anceftry,  his  ear¬ 
ly  ycais  are  w’atched  over  with  the 
mod  anxious  folicitude  ;  he  is  indulg¬ 
ed  in  every  caprice  that  youthful  im¬ 
agination  may  prompt  him  to  be 
guilty  of,  and  his  palate  is  gratified 
with  every  nicety  which  may  be 
deemed  not  prejudicial  to  the  fuppof. 
cd  delicacy  of  his  conditution.  Thus 
he  is  foftcred  in  the  downy  lap  of 
pleafurc  and  eafe  until  he  arrives  at 
an  age  when  it  is  neceffary  he  (hould 
begin  to  learn  not  only  his  native 
language,  but  alfo  thofe  foreign  ones 
which  arc  eftcemed  effentially  requt- 
fitr  in  completing  the  education  of  a 
gentleman  ;  for  this  purpofe  a  tutor 
is  procured,  who  is  reftriAed  from 
curbing  thofe  unruly  paiTior  s  which 
have  been  acquired  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  young  gentleman  has  been 
brought  up  ;  and  from  forcing  a  driA 
attention  to  ftudy,ashis  health  might 
thereby  be  injured,  or  he  might  a- 
dopt  the  pedantfi  manners  of  his  pre¬ 
ceptor.  He  is  early  introduced  into 
company,  and  is  encouraged  by  the 
parafitts  ot  the  family,  and  by  the 
fundnefs  of  his  parents,  to  perfevere 
in  ptrtncfj,  which  is  called  •vjit,  and 
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Jo  itnfuJence,  which  pafTet  for  that  he  may  percha-xe  retire  to  the  feat  of 
calVicIi-  of  addrefs,  confidrred  by  the  his  prcdtcilTor*  to  mule  thi  n-miios 
world  as  one  of  the  natural  and  ejii-  of  hib  fortune,  and  tndeavvutt  to  m  tke 
wfli/e  endowments  of  a  man  of  family  a  figure  at  a  county  metti-  g  ; — Hut 
and  fortune.  The  tutor  finds  it  nc-  whatever  hi.  fate  may  be,  let  u  fink 
ceflary  to  overlook  the  contempt  with  into  an  happy  oblivi  m,  as  it  is  uiine- 
which  he  is  treated  by  the  hope  of  ctfiary  to  trace  any  farther  cveiitbof 
the  family,  who,  inftead  of  entering  a  life,  the  progrcis  of  which  will  in 
Into  the  beauties  of  a  Virgil  and  a  all  probability  be  neither  rendered  an 
Horace,  or  of  making  hirafelt  per-  objtcf  ofcuriufity  nor  of  admiiation, 
ftdlly  acquainted  with  the  hiltory  of  by  his  exertions  in  the  Ocnate  ui  hit 
hU  own  country,  is  either  receiving  conduct  In  the  army  ;  nor  woithy 
the  polite  leflbns  of  the  dancing  mai  of  being  rrc.irdcd  in  any  an.>als  but 
ter,  or  becoming  an  adept  in  the  thofe  of  prodigality,  oftmtaiion.  aud 
myileries  of  the  ftabU  and  dog  ken-  gallantly. 

iiel,  under  the  diredlion  of  the  grix^ra  I  fhall  now  pafs  to  occurrences 
and  game-keeper.  Nurtured  in  folly  more  defervlng  of  contemplation  ;  to 
and  ignorance  till  he  is  of  an  age  fit  mark  the  progrefs  of  men  whole  ta- 
to  receive  the  fiiiilh  of  his  ediicuion  lents  are  called  into  exertion  by  ne> 
in  an  univerfity,  he  is  fent  there,  Ctflhy,  and  whole  genius  is  n.  t  (unk 
with  the  attendance  of  liis  tutor,  a  into  inadlivity  by  cafe  and  affluence, 
proper  fui(%  of  fervants,  and  an  in-  It  is  in  the  middle  walki  of  life,  to 
come  adapted  to  his  rank  and  cxpec*  which  younger  brothers  are  in  gene* 
taiions.  He  there  enters  into  every  ral  devoted,  that  we  mud  look  for 
degree  of  diilipation  and  extrava-  eminent  fiatefmen,  brilliant  orators, 
gance  ;  negledfs  the  cultivation  of  his  able  philofophcrs,  brave  and  illullri. 
mind,  although  he  pxys  a  mod  fervile  ous  military  commanders, 
and  exacl  atleution  to  the  adornment  When  the  younger  foiis  attain  t* 
of  his  perfon  ;  and  while  the  tutor  an  age  at  which  benefit  may  be  de- 
compofes  his  young  hopeful  at-  rived  from  infiruCfion,  they  arc  fent 

tends  every  public  place  of  amufe-  to  a  public  febool,  where  they  are 
mciU  ;  and  attracfs  at  the  lame  time  early  inured  to  difappointment  and 
l!ie  favour  and  admiration  of  the  punithment,  whtic  they  have  oppor- 
l.idles,  and  the  contempt  of  men  of  luiiities  of  emulation,  one  of  the 
fenfe.  The  tenr.inatlon  of  his  cxift-  greateft  advantages  wl.ich  public  tni- 
ence  may  be  variouc.  He  may  be  lion  affords,  and  where  they  fee  ablli- 
kilhd  in  a  duel  originating  from  ties  alone  lead  to  fupiriurity.  In 
trifling  puniiilhi,  or  from  circum-  the  occurrences  of  iht  fchrml  may  be 
dances  dangerous  to  the  honour  and  di.'^covered  the  dawnings  of  pre-cmi- 
repnfe  of  fomc  worthy  family  ;  pro-  nence,  ^hich  if  properly  attended  to, 
bably  attrritfed  by  the  glare  would  aftci  wards  burlt  out  with 

ini  gold,  \ie  may  commence  a  inili-  fplendour  In  their  riper  yiars.  In 
tary  career  in  a  militia  regiment ;  he  the  planner  and  conduClor  of  their 
may  become  a flsnt  or  voting  mem-  enterprizes  may  be  difceri.ed  the  fu- 
ber  of  Parliament,  as  that  light  and  tuie  commander  who  might  hurl  con- 
frivolous  converfation,  and  that  egre-  fufion  on  the  troops  of  his  enemy; 
gious  vanity  which  rendered  him  the  in  the  bold  defender  of  their  exploits, 
favourite  of  the  fair,  and  a  diining  the  future  llatefman  or  orator,  in  the 
perfonage  in  the  polite  circles,  will  cautious  and  plodding  fcholar,  the 
no  longer  avail  him  when  oppoled  by  future  philcfopher,  in  the  generous 
men  of  the  mod  genuine  abilities,  aflerter  of  the  rights  of  his  compan- 
and  of  the  mod  brilliant  eloquence ;  ions,  the  patriot  who  might  after- 
*  vardt 
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wards  fiijipnrt  thofe  of  his  country. 
In  a  word,  a  public  {lIio  -I  is  a  mini¬ 
ature  f  the  world,  where  all  the  paf- 
fions  which  ajritate  mankind  are  ix- 
liit-itcrd  upon  a  firaller  fcnle ;  and 
wt  I e  parents  to  attend  to  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  fpirit  apd  indinaiion  which 
are  there  diiplayrd,  m>‘ny  fatal  events 
that  daily  occur  (owing  to  tlie  pre- 
fciit  fytlc  m  of  education,)  would  be 

DESCRIPTION 

T  'HE  prefert  Ahbey  was  founded 
by  Kii:g  David  1  in  1136,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ten 
years  alter  its  foundation.  Ic  Is  mod 
agreeably  iitiiated  in  a  plealant  and 
feitile  vale,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
Well  of  Old  Melrolc,  upon  the  fiuih 
fide  of  the  river  Tweed,  in  the  (hire 
of  Roxburgh,  and  prtftylery  of  Sel¬ 
kirk 

This  .ibbey  was  a  Mother- Mo- 
n.’ftery  to  all  the  Houfes  of  the  Cif- 
teriianOrder  in  Scotland;  the  Monks 
were  brought  from  the  .-tbbey  of 
Ruvaiie  in  Yoik.i'.ire.  It  was  amp¬ 
ly  endowed  by  King  David  its  found¬ 
er,  and  the  Charter  of  foundation 
w'aj  confirmed  by  Prince  Henry  bis 
fen,  from  winch  It  appears  that  he 
gave  to  It  all  the  lands  of  Melrofe, 
£l(]iiu  of  Deiniwir,  Galiownilde, 
Galtownfide  haugh,  and  Galtown- 
fidc-wcud,  and  many  privileges  in  the 
for,  rts  of  Srikiikand  'Praijuair,  par- 
tlculaily  betwixt  the  waters  of  Galla 
and  Lecder. 

Many  Abbots  of  this  Monaflery 
were  remarkable  for  their  piety  and 
learning  ;  among  thefe  the  molt  emi¬ 
nent  was  Waldevus  the  ftcond  Ab¬ 
bot,  who  was  a  (on  of  King  David 
the  founder.  He  was  elected  Bifhop 
of  Si  Andrews,  but  declined  accept¬ 
ing  the  See,  laying  he  had  wafhed 
his  fct’i,  and  could  not  contaminate 


of  the  View. 

avoided.  It  Is  however  too  generally 
the  cafe,  that  the  father  of  a  family 
lays  down  the  line  of  life  which  he 
withes  his  children  to  pun'ue,  and 
adheres  to  it  with  a  pertinacity  bor¬ 
dering  upon  llnpidiiy,  however  ad- 
verfe  and  unfui’able  the  inclinations 
of  thefe  children  may  be. 

,  (To  bo  concluded  in  eur  next.) 
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them  again  with  the  duft  of  earthly 
cares;  to  his  extraordinary  piety  the 
muuks  have  added  the  iupernatural 
power  of  working  miracles  ;  hit  re¬ 
putation  was  incrrafid  as  a  holy  man« 
furafmuch  as  Ingram  Jiihop  of  Glaf- 
gow,  and  four  Abbots,  upon  opening 
his  grave  twelve  years  after  his  buri¬ 
al,  found  his  body  entirely  uiicorrup- 
ted  ;  he  was  canonized  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  many  offerings  were 
made  at  his  tomb  in  the  Church'  of 
this  Monaftery. 

After  the  reformation  Queen  Mary 
granted  this  Abbey,  wuK  all  its 
lands  and  revenues,  to  James  Earl  of 
Both  well,  who  forfeited  it  on  account 
of  treafon.  It  w'as  afterwards  grant¬ 
ed  to  James  Douglafs,  fecond  Ton  of 
William  Douglals,  of  Lochleven. 
It  was  alfo  given  to  bir  John  Ram- 
fay  as  a  reward  for  his  refeuing  King 
James  VI.  from  the  attempts  of  the 
i  arl  of  Gowry,  and  his  brother  at 
Perth.  James  VI.  afterwards  be- 
fiowed  it  on  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton, 
whom  he  created  Earl  of  Melrofe  in 
1619,  which  title  he  fume  time  after 
exchanged  for  that  of  Haddington. 

It  is  at  prefent  In  the  poffeiCon  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh, 
to  whole  refpe6I  and  tatlc  for  ihofe 
venerable  remains  of  antiquity  the 
public  is  indebted  for  its  prefent  ex- 
iitence. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  MIRABEAU. 

From  Biographical  Atucdoies  of  the  Founders  of  the  French  Revolutiofit  F*l. 


HE  name  and  family  of  Mira- 
bcau  have  been  illuftrious  both 
in  arms  and  letters,  fiom  with  an 
athletick  conftitution,  he  alfo  re¬ 
ceived  ftrong  paiHons  from  nature  ; 
the  palCons  were  in  fome  meafure  the 
inheritance  and  dillindive  charader- 
iftick  of  his  houfe.  Education,  by  a 
proper  diredion  of  them,  might  have 
made  a  great  man  of  him  ;  conftraint, 
•n  the  other  hand,  by  refiraining 
their  flight,  and  repreiling  their  de- 
velopemcnt,  could  not  prevent  him 
from  becoming  a  famous  one  :  he  had 
a  mixture  of  both  in  his  compufi- 
tion. 

He  was  indebted  for  his  genius 
and  his  faults  to  his  misfortunes.  The 
Hercules  of  the  revolution  had  his 
Euriftheus ;  the  thorns  that  oppofed 
his  career  were  flrewed  by  the  jealous 
mediocrity  of  his  father,  who  to  the 
pride  of  an  author  joined  the  harfli- 
nefs  of  the  head  of  a  fed. 

The  hril  years  of  Mirabeau’s  youth 
were  fpent  under  the  dirtdion  of  an 
able  preceptor  called  PoifTon  ;  and 
hit  fon,  at  prefent  known  by  the 
name  of  LachabeauiOere,  who  has 
didinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  thea¬ 
trical  pieces,  received  his  inilrudion 
at  the  fame  time,  and  partook  of  the 
fame  lefTons :  he  has  fince  claimed  a 
tranflation  of  Tibullus,  attributed  to 
Mirabeau. 

Mirabeau  pradifed  with  facility 
and  delight  the  various  exercifes  for 
flrcngthening  and  improving  the  bo¬ 
dy  ;  his  phyAcal  was  more  regular 
than  his  moral  education. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  left  his 
tutor,  from  whom  he  had  imbibed  a 
knowledge  of  the  clailicks,  and  a  fer¬ 
vent  defire  for  further  inftrudioo. 
Sent  afterwards  to  a  boarding-fehool, 
he  ftudied  mathematicks  during  two 
years,  and  cultivated  with  fuccefs  the 
agreeable  arts  of  mufic  and  drawing. 
.—Young,  but  tormented  with  the 
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defire  of  obtaining  celebrity,  he 
publilhcd  an  elogeoo  the  great  Condc, 
and  fome  pieces  of  poetry.  But  he 
wanted  a  guide  to  dired  his  firft 
flight,  to  regulate  his  tafie,  and  to 
rein  in  the  wanderings  of  an  ardent 
genius. 

Locke  became  that  guide.  Mi¬ 
rabeau  has  often  confeffed  that  he 
was  indebted  for  his  progrefs,  to  the 
writings  of  this  author.  It  was  in 
them  he  found  that  luminous,  forci¬ 
ble,  irrefitlible  logick,  with  which 
his  works  abound,  and  without  which 
there  cannot  be  any  real  eloquence. 

An  order  from  his  father,  and  the 
force  of  cullom,  made  him  embrace 
the  military  profellion.  Fromafehool, 
he  repaired  to  a  garrifon.  It  was  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  at  this  feminary  of  the 
young  nebiistyt  that  an  excellent  dif- 
pofition  was  perverted,  and  the  pre- 
fage  of  talents,  Rifled  by  vices,  which 
it  was  the  cuftom  to  applaudand  hon¬ 
our. 

It  was  there  that  youth  was  fa- 
(hioned  to  the  infolence  of  tyranny, 
and  the  meannefs  of  flavery.  His 
fenfibility  at  length  awoke :  love  con¬ 
verted  him  into  a  new  being,  and  his 
firil  pafOon,  announced  by  ftormy 
fymptoms,  was  marked  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  charader. 

The  father  of  Mirabeau  was  alarm¬ 
ed:  this  hufband,  who  fquandered 
away  his  fortune  in  a  fcandalous  man¬ 
ner  among  miflielTcs,  became  the  in¬ 
flexible  tyrant  of  the  tender  paflion 
of  hie  fon,  who'll  he  caufed  to  be  (hut 
up  in  the  fort  of  the  ifle  of  Rhe ;  he 
was  adually  on  the  point  of  forcing 
him  to  embark  for  the  Dutch  colo¬ 
nies,  a  fate  referved  for  the  vileft  of 
the  Europeans,  of  whom  they  are  at 
once  the  receptaole  and  the  tomb. 
The  friends  of  the  Marquis  de  Mira¬ 
beau,  however,  prevented  him  from 
executing  fo  bale  an  alfafiination.  It 
was  this  firil  abufe  of  authority  that 
B  fixed 
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fixed  the  idea*  of  hi*  fon,  refpeAing  commands  -of  abfolute  power,  began 
dcfpotifm  ;  and  it  may  be  here  nc-  dow  to  maoifcil  tbcmfelves. 
ceflary  to  obfcrve,  that  the  wander-  The  friend  tf  man  btcomec  the 
ings  of  an  impetuous  genius  fpring  friend  of  authority  ;  his  fon,  on  the 
out  of  the  means  employed  to  reprefs  contrary,  was  one  of  the  mud  formi- 
themj  conftraint  adds  to  the  energy  of  dable  adverfaries  of  the  court  party 
great  chara^ers,  and  an  iron  feeptre  and  the  new  magillrates. 
calls  forth  all  the  powers  of  a  ftrong  In  June,  1772,  he  received  at  Aix 
mind  into  inilant  rebellion.  the  hand  of  Mademoifelle  de  Marig* 

On  his  liberation  from  prifon,  Mi*  nane,  a  lady,  young,  amiable,  of  an 
rabeau  obtained  the  favour  of  being  illuftrious  family  :  on  this  occafion 
fent  to  Corfica  in  quality  of  a  volun-  he  was  preferred  to  five  diffe  rent  ri- 
teer  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  There  vals,  after  feven  months  afliduous  ho* 
he  diilinguilhed  himfclf,  acquired  the  mage. 

efteem  of  fevcral  of  his  fuperior  of*  bix  thourandlivre8a*year  in  eftate, 
ficers,  and  procured  the  brevet  of  cap*  burdened  with  a  jointure  to  his  mo* 
tain  of  dragoons  at  the  end  of  the  ther*in  law,  feveral  entails,  the  prof* 
campaign.  He  wilhed  to  obtain  a  peA  of  a  confiderablc  inhetiiai  cr, 
company  ;  and  the  refufal  of  his  father  and  1  fio.ooolivrrs  of  debts,  compoftd 
to  this  propofition  made  him  relin*  the  fortune  of  Mirabeau  at  this  peri* 
qui(h  the  profeffion  of  arms,  a  pro*  od.  Certain  family  arrangements 
fsilion  to  which  he  was  ^catly  at*  might  have  eafily  extinguilhed  or  di- 
tached,  and  for  which,  in  his  own  minilhed  his  incumbrances  ;  but  they 
opinion,  he  was  admirably  adapted,  became  the  germ  of  all  the  misfor* 
**  there  not  being  a  (ingle  book  on  tunes  of  his  future  life.  Harfh,  cap* 
the  art  of  war,  in  any  language,  dead  tious,  inflexible,  violent — his  father, 
or  living,  which  he  bad  not  read*.”  taking  advantage  ofthiscircumilaiice. 
During  the  war  in  Corfica,  Mira*  procured  an  interdiil  at  the  Chatelct 
beau  began  to  caiivafs  the  principles  of  Paris,  and  obtained  leave  to  fix 
on  which  it  had  been  undertaken  ;  his  refidcnce  lirft  at  the  caflle  of  Mi- 
this  inquiry  induced  him  to  bluih  at  rabeau,  and  afterwards  in  the  town 
bis  own  fuccefs,  and  he  accordingly  of  Manofquc. 

feemed  defirous  to  make  an  expiation  His  wile  accompanied  him  thither, 
byanimadvertingontherxeefiesofthe  and  they  lived  in  the  grcaielt  happi* 
Genoefcariftocracy,in amemoirtranf*  nefs  together,  until  the  month  of 
mittedto,  and  deflroyrd  by  his  father.  May  1774,  when  Mirabeau  intercept* 
Soon  after  this,  the  patriarch  of  ed  a  feerct  and  criminal  correfpond* 
the  Economifts  propofed  a  courfe  of  cnce  ;  it  did  not  become  him  to  be 
agriculture  to  the  young  warriour.  feverc  ;  he  therefore  brought  back  his 
Mirabeau  accordingly  exchanged  the  wife  to  her  duty,  and  pardoned  her, 
fword  for  the  plough,  and  employed  He  now  forgot  his  exile,  aud  went 
himfclf,  out  of  mere  complaifance,  to  GtafTc.  An  uuexpc&ed  difpute 
ill  rural  experiments.  To  the  difguft  divulged  his  difobeditnee.  A  cer* 
attendant  on  this,  was  added  that  of  tain  baron  dc  Villeneuvc  Mohans  in* 
a  law-fuit.  Thefe  proving  a  load  too  fulled  Madame  dc  Cabris,  the  filler 


hard  to  be  borne,  he  quitted  the  Li* 
moufin,  and  repaired  to  Provence. 


of  Mirabeau.  The  latter  challenges 
him.  The  baron  refufing  to  fight. 


The  firlt  fymptoms  of  a  refinance  rccrives  the  chaftiferoent  ufually  in- 
OD  the  part  of  the  parliament  to  the  fli6ted  on  cowards,  and  avenges  him. 

'  fclf 

^  Lcttre  a  Sophie. 

t  Mirabeau,  the  father}  publilbed  a  tieatifc  of  fom:  celebrity,  entitled  L  Anu 


If 
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felf  after  the  manner  of  M.  de  Pour-  Burgundy,  whither  his  miftref*  had 
ceaugnac.  He  accordingly  brings  an  alfo  retired,  but  being  denounced  by 
a^ion,  and  obtains  from  a  fubaltem  her  mother,  he  was  feized  and  ihut 
tribunal,  and  an  inferior  judge,  who  up  in  the  caille  of  Dijon, 
proved  to  be  bis  own  vatfal,  a  decree  In  the  mean  time  the  commilHon- 
for  arrefling  Mirabeau.  The  noife  crs  nominated  by  M.  de  Malefherbei* 
this  occalioned,  having  difcoverd  the  in  order  to  examine  into  she  difputea 
infra^ion  of  the  orders  enjoining  between  the  father  and  fon,  inclined 
his  exile,  a  new  lettre  de  cachet  was  to  the  liberation  of  the  latter,  on 
invoked,  and  Mirabeau  was  (hut  up  which  the  inflexible  parent  furprifed 
in  the  cadle  of  If,  on  the  Z3d  of  a  new  lettre  de  cachet,  which  con- 
December  1774.  M.  d’All^gre,  the  demoed  Mirabeau  to  forget  his  love 
governor,  tellihed  his  good  behaviour,  in  the  caftle  of  Dourlens.  M.  de 
and  demanded  his  liberty  :  a  young  Malefherbea,  on  quitting  the  mini- 
and  handfnme  woman,  who  was  cruel-  dry,  caufed  it  to  Ik  intimated  to  Mi- 
ly  beaten  by  a  brutal  fellow  of  a  jail-  rabeau,  that  the  lad  fervice  be  could 
or  her  hufband,  contributed  to  cheer  render  him,  was  to  advife  him  to  dy 
the  gK>om  of  a  prifoner,  twenty-four  into  fome  foreign  country.  He  ac- 
yesrs  old,  and  at  lall  abfeonded  with  cordiogly  followed  bis  counfel. 
him.  This  circumdance  aggravated  While  abroad  ha  received  a  letter 
the  bondage  of  Miraheau.  from  Sophia,  who  had  been  threat- 

As  he  was  reproached  with  idle-  ened  with  being  (hut  up  in  a  convent, 
nefs,  he  replied  to  this  charge  by  dating  that  M.  Lemounier  had  foli- 
publifhing  his  lird  work,  which  was  cited  a  lettre  de  cachet ;  it  ended  with 
begun  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  thefe  words:  **  either  flight  or  death!" 
years  old  ■■■the  EJay  on  Def^otifm.  Could  he  abandon  a  woman  rendered 
This  epigrammatick  anfwer,  irritat-  miferable  by  and  for  him  :  A  fugt- 
his  father:  the  narrow  and  cowardly  tive  himfclf,  could  he  prohibit  her 

ideas  of  a  courtier  were  offended .  from  flight  ?  P.  Manuel  has  well  ob- 

A  young  man  to  accufe  his  majltrst  ferved,  on  this  occailon,  that  marri- 
and  that  ton  from  a  dungeon  !  *ge  ought  to  ce'afe  to  be  a  duty,  the 

Yielding  atlength  to  powerful  foli-  moment  that  divorce  is  not  coniider- 
citations,  his  father  confented  to  his  ed  as  a  right.  This  fentiment  in¬ 
removal  from  the  caftle  of  If,  to  Joux,  eludes  the  juftifleation  of  Sophia; 
near  Pontailier,  in  April  1775.  It  that  of  Mirabeau,  exifted  in  bis  af- 
was  there  he  firft  faw  his  Sophia,  feflion. 

Madame  de  Mirabeau  was  at  a  dif-  The  incenfed  and  injured  hufband 
tance — (he  had  even  refufed  to  vifit  immediately  applied  to  the  lawyers, 
him  during  his  bondage.  Madame  and  an  inferior  tribunal,  confidcring 
Lemaunier  married  to  a  phantom  of  this  in  the  fame  light  as  a  rape,  paf- 
a  hu(band  feveuty  nine  years  old,  be-  fed  fentence  of  death  on  the  offender, 
ing  on  the  other  hand,  both  tender  who  was  accordingly  decapitated  ia 
and  aifedfionate,  fupplied  her  place,  effigy  ! 

and  his  paffion  for  her  foon  became  'I'bisinfamousjudgement  was, how- 
violent  in  the  extreme.  ever,  in  the  end  annulled,  and  the 

St  Maurice  the  commandant  of  the  accufer  would  have  been  mul£led  in 
fort,  unfortunately  proved  bis  rival,  large  damages,  had  not  his  adverfary 
and  as  both  he  and  his  father  feem-  gencroufly  forgiven  him,  on  condi- 
ed  to  purfuc  him  with  the  moft  im-  lion,  that  he  would  no  longer  trouble 
placable  revenge,  he  determined  to  the  repofe  of  a  wife  who  abhorred 
efcape  out  of  their  clutches.  He  ac- ,  him  ! 

cordingly  retreated  to  the  oapital  of  In  the  mesa  time,  Mirabtsu  con- 
•  B  2  cealed 
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ccaled  himfclf  in  Holland,  where  he  quefne  in  the  Claveftand.  This  vIo« 
palTcd  under  the  name  of  Saint  Ma-  latlon  of  national  independence,  waa 
thieu ;  he  lived  in  great  obfeuriry,  tolerated  by  a  people  who,  on  a  fi- 
fpending  all  his  time  with  his  Sophia,  milar  occaflon,  cut  off  the  head  of  one 
his  books,  and  a  few  learned  men.  of  the  emiffafies  *  of  Louis  XIV. 
During  part  of  the  years  1776  and  but  the  Batavian  nation  was  at  this 
1777,  his  fubfillence,  and  that  of  his  moment  fubjeffed  to  the  yoke  of  a 
female  friend,  depended  folely  on  Stadtholder. 

his  literary  labours.  The  bookfeller  On  their  arrival  at  Paris,  the  dun- 
Changuyon,  gave  him  plenty  of  em-  geon  of  Vincennes  received  Mirabcau; 
ployment.  The  indefatigable  count,  Sophia,^who  was  with  child,  was  con¬ 
found  no  art  or  fcience  a  Granger  to  fined  under  the  fuperintendcnce  of 
him  ;  his  largeil  work  at  this  period,  the  police,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
was  the  tranllation  of  a  Hiftory  of  daughter,  after  which  Ihe  was  re- 
Lngland.  moved  to  the  convent  of  St  Claire, 

He  had  at  firft  formed  the  defign  at  Gien,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1778. 
•f  repairing  to  America  ;  and  it  is  To  this  detention,  which  lafted  neUr- 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  exe-  ly  three  years,  we  are  indebted  for 
cule  this  projeft,  which  would  have  the  celebrated  book,  entitled,  “  Let- 
accomplifhcd  part  of  his  political  def-  tres  a  Sophie^'  a  work  of  the  pafllons, 
tiny.  He  was,  however,  very  well  compofed  in  folitude,  and  breathing 
pleafed  with  his  prefent  obfeure,  but  fenlibility,  delirium,  and  affedlon. 
tranquil  iituation,  and  he  gives  an  Obliged,  at  this  period,  to  enter 
enchanting  defeription  of  it  in  his  the  lilts  once  more  with  the  mar- 
letters,  where  he  often  laments  that  quis,  he  difplayed  wonderful  addrefs 
happy  mediocrity,  for  which  he  was  in  fupporting  the  rights,  without 
sot  formed  by  nature.  It  was  from  wounding  the  duties  of  hisfon.  The 
his  afylum  in  Holland,  that  he  fent  memoir  he  wrote  on  this  occafion,  is 
abroad  his  memorials  againlt  his  fa*  a  mailer -piece  cf  reafon,  art,  .do- 
ther  ;  an  inexpiable  errour,  which  he  quence,  and  logick.  No  one  can  be* 
acknowledged,  by  the  difavuwal  of  hold  fo  much  genius  enchained  wlth- 
them,  and  effaced  with  his  tears  !  in  the  walls  of  a  dungeon,  without 
The  patriarch  of  the  econoniiftt  ftill  exclaiming  with  Sophia  ;  “  You  have 
panted  after  revenge,  and  had  unfor-  proved  to  demonilration,  that  you 
tunately  fufficicnt  intercit  to  caufe  dhght  to  renounce  the  idea  of  be- 
the  rights  of  nations  to  be  violated,  coming  a  great  man  in  your  native 
in  order  to  punilh  his  eldeft  fon.  Ac-  country.” 

cordingly,  an  exempt  o£  the  police.  While  deprived  of  every  comfort, 
provided  with  a  lettre  de  cachet,  fign-  and  overwhelmed  with  bodily  cala- 
edAmelot  and  Vergennes,  went  to  mities,  Mirabeau  compofed  his  Ero- 
fearch  for  his  prey,  in  the  bofom  Of  tiea  Biblion,  a  work,  keen,  poignaht, 
a  free  country.  Mirabeau  receives  and  original :  the  commentaries  of 
intimation  of  his  intentions,  and  pre-  Dorn  Calmct,  on  the  Bible,  furnilh- 
pares  to  fly  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  to  ed  him  with  the  materials.  About 
provide  alfo  for  the  fafety  of  his  So-  the  fame  time  he  drew  up  for  his 
phia.  A  few  moments  loft  on  this  Sophia,  a  grammar,  and  a  little  trea- 
occafion,  bereaved  them  both  of  li-  tife  on  mythology  ;  he  alfo  tranflated 
berty,  for  they  were  arrefted  on  the  Joannes  Secundus,  and  marked  out 
17th  of  May,  at  the  houfe  of  Le-  the  boundaries  of  arbitrary  power, 

.  ia 

*  Captain  Gautier  who  was  employed  to.feize  a  Calvinift  of  the  name  of  Hugue- 
tan.  Ue  was  arrefted  at  the  lafi  barrier,  and  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
xnagiftrates. 
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40  hit  vij^orous  and  mafculine  work 
00  LetCres  de  Cachet. 

At  length  a  period  feemed  to  be 
put  to  his  literary  purfuitt— he  it  re* 
fufed  paper  1  He  found  means  how¬ 
ever,  to  fupply  this  want,  by  tearing 
off  the  firft  and  laft  leaves  of  the 
books  he  was  dill  permitted  to  have 
accefi  to.  His  writings  at  the  fame 
time,  at' lead  thofe  we  have  feen,  af- 
fumed  a  clofer  and  fiercer  dyle.  He 
concealed  the  leaves  on  which  he 
wrote,  in  the  folds  of  his  clothrs,  and 
aflually  left  his  p.-ifon,  with  the  ma> 
nufeript  of  his  Lettres  de  Cachet, 
fewed  up  in  this  manner ! 

His  long  and  expiatory  captivity 
had  ROW  blunted  the  fury  of  perfecu- 
tion,  for  the  agents  of  authority  be¬ 
gan  to  bludi  at  becoming  the  indru- 
meiits  of  vengeance  to  a  father,  whofe 
own  conduA  gave  occadon  to  the  fe¬ 
vered  reproaches,  he  himfclf  being  the 
flave  of  Madame  de  Pailly,  his  mif- 
trefs  who  tyrannifed  over  his  do- 
mcdicks,  and  exiled  his  family. 

The  bondage  of  Mirabeau,  was  at 
length  diffolved  on  the  17th  of  De¬ 
cember  1780,  and  it  appears  that  he 
became  reconciled  to  his  father,  for 
at  this  epoch,  he  fpent  dxteen  months 
along  with  him.  Indeed,  he  only 
quitted  the  paternal  manfion,  in  or¬ 
der  to  procure  a  revocation  of  the 
fentcnce  pronounced  at  Pontarlier, 
which*  was  finally  accomplifhed  on 
the  14th  of  Augud  1782.  Sophia 
at  the  fame  time,  recovered  her  mar¬ 
riage  portion  and  her  liberty. 

After  this,  Mirabeau  returned  to 
Provence,  whence  he  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  billet  to  his  wife  :  dated,  No¬ 
vember  6,  1782 : 

“  Eight  years  arc  added  to  my 
life  dnee  we  have  lived  feparate  from 
each  other  ;  it  will  be  with  great 
difHeulty  I  fhall  be  brought  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  thefe  eight  years  devoted  to 
misfortune  a  title  always  facred  with 
a  good  heart,  can  have  entirely  baniih- 
ed  me  from  yours.” 

Prayers,  eloquence,  addtefs^  and 


the  mediation  of  common  friends, 
having  proved  iniffedtual,  owit  g  to 
the  oblliiiacy  of  her  relations  ;  Mi¬ 
rabeau  applied  in  his  turn  to  the  laws, 
and  a  procefs  fcaiidalous  to  all  par¬ 
ties  took  place  His  advocate  hap¬ 
pened  to  he  Duport  Duurtre  :  that 
of  Madame  Mirabeau  was  Delacroix, 
Gnce  profedor  of  public  law  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  author  of  a  work  iu 
five  vols.  8vo.  entitled,  “  Conjlitutions 
des  principaux  Etats  de  Europe, 
des  Etats — Unis  <P Amerique” 

After  lofing  this  fuit,  Mirabeau 
.fet  out  for  London,  and  it  is  evident 
from  his  letters,  that  twoor  three  good 
inHitutions  excepted,  he  did  not 
think  very  favourably  of  England. 
It  was  at  this  period  he  became  a 
man  of  letters,  and  a  publicifl  by  pro- 
feflion  as  well  as  by  genios.  He, 
indeed,  had  no  longer  any  other  pro- 
feilion  ;  but  is  not  this  the  firft  of 
all  i  The  hiftory  of  his  works  and 
his  life,  is  henceforth  the  fame. 

America  having  obtained  its  li¬ 
berty,  the  generals  and  officers  of  the 
co«quering  army,  meditated  the  re- 
compofition  of  a  military  and  heredit¬ 
ary  ariftncracy,  under  the  title  of 
Tie  Order  of  Cincinnatus.  A  citizen 
of  South  Carolina,  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  this  new  corporation  in 
1783.  It  was  on  the  plan  of  that 
pamphlet,  which  was  but  little 
known,  that  Mirabeau,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  next  year,  publilhed  a  work 
in  London,  entitled,  Coijiderations 
fur  I'ordre  de  Cincihstatui,  in  which, 
treating  the  fubjeft  as  a  politician 
and  a  legiflator,  he  fixed  the  opinion 
of  mankind  on  this  dangerous  inno¬ 
vation,  and  contributed  to  fave  Ame¬ 
rica  fiom  the  chains  which  had  been 
forged  for  her. 

An  ambitiQus  innovator,  torment¬ 
ed  with  the  Mania  of  conquefts  a- 
broad,  and  reforms  at  home,  Joftph 
II.  in  league  with  Ruflia,  and  parti¬ 
cipating  in  her  dreams  of  maiitime 
commerce,  pretended  to  revive  the 
uavigatiuD  of  the  Scheldt,  to  make 

'  Oftend 
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Oftend  flourifhinp,  and  Atnfterdatn  a 
dcfert.  MirabeatJ  oppofed  thefc  pro- 
jcfts  with  hi»  **  Doutcs  fur  la  Liberie 
Je  I'E/caut  I  This  fame  prince,  who 
prettndcd  to  eofranchifc  the  Scheldt, 
wifhcd  to  tie  down  his  own  fiiVjefts 
to  the  foil — fubjecf  s  who,  on  all  Tides, 
fled  from  his  political  experiments. 
Mirabeau  once  more  obliged  him  to 
liften  to  truth,  and  revealed  to  him, 
that  the  onlv  tic  of  nations  was  the 
greateft  pcfiible  fum  of  happinefs. 

After  having  fbewn  himfelf  to  be 
a  politician,  he  appeared  In  the  cha- 
radler  of  a  ftatefman.  His  writings 
on  the  “  CaiJJ'e  rf’  Efonpte''  the 

Banqne  de  St.  CoarUt”  “  Actions 
des  eaux”  on  all  the  branches  of 
publick  credit,  and  all  the  fources  of 
llock-jobbing  fuccctded  each  other, 
like  fo  many  rays  of  light.  On  thefe 
occafions,  to  the  method  of  Smith, 
he  joined  the  eloquence  of  Demoft* 
licncs. 

The  helm  of  the  finances  w'as  at 
this  moment  direAcd  by  Calonne,  a 
minifier  who  pcfleircd  great  talents 
■without  a  fingle  grain  of  publick  vir¬ 
tue.  Calonne  did  juftice  to  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  Mirabeau.  but  he  dreaded  his 
fnccefs  ;  it  was  on  this  account  that 
he  canfed  him  to  be  fent  into  exile  in 
Prufila,  by  means  of  an  obfeure  mlf- 
fion,  which  furrounded  him  with  dan¬ 
ger,  without  the  pi.lfibllity  of  glory. 
Jt  was  there,  that  Mirabeau  prepared 
his  ufcful  and  learned  work,  “  De  la 
Alonarchie  Vrujjicnne it  was  there 
he  colleded  the  details  of  that  inter¬ 
nal  mifery,  on  which  a  dazzling  gran¬ 
deur  was  founded ;  it  was  there  he 
difeovered  thofc  rude  but  feeble  cords 
employed  In  moving  the  decorations 
that  (urprilc  and  atlonilh  mankind. 

The  genius  of  the  great  Frederick 
appreciated  that  cf  hlirabeau.  Wil¬ 
liam  replaced,  or  rather  fucceeded 
Frederick,  and  foon  after  his  eleva¬ 
tion,  fent  an  order  to  Mirabeau,  to  de¬ 
part  Immediately  from  his  dominions. 

riie  latter  having  with  great  dif. 
Acuity  procuicd  fuificient  nipney  for 


his  journey,  leaves  the  capital  of 
Pruffia,  and  (lopping  at  Nancy  to  fee 
the  reprefentation  of  Dido,  becomes 
enamoured  with  the  adlrefs,  lofcs  a 
night,  and  his  purfeather  lodgings; 
borrows  that  of  his  fecre tary  ;  nearly 
empties  it ;  a  wheel  breaks  at  Bour- 
get ;  on  this  he  leaves  his  fecretary, 
his  carriage,  and  his  papers  behind 
him,  and  enters  Paris  on  foot,  and 
without  a  fingle  fou. 

On  his  arrival  In  France,  he  in- 
llantly  perceived  the  ftorm  that  was 
approaching.  His  firft  work  after  his 
return  was  a  continuation  of  his  Di- 
roticialion  de  P Agiotage.  In  attacking 
this  privileged  fcourge,  he  appeared 
like  Hercules  ftifling  Cacus  ;  the  re¬ 
turn  he  received  from  government, 
was  a  lettre  He  cachet,  which  he  found 
means  to  avoid  :  his  delliny  now  com¬ 
menced,  and  tyranny'  trembled. 

After  attacking  the  reputation  of 
Necker,  and  beholding  liberty  gcr-‘ 
minating  in  France,  and  expiring  in* 
Holland,  he  publifhed  his  “  Avis  attx' 
BatavesP*  His  work  entitled  “  PHif- 
toire  fecrette  de  la  ceur  de  Berlin,'* 
produced  new  reputation  and  new 
perlecutions. 

The  drama  of  the  States- General 
was  now  about  to  he  pei  formed,  and 
Mirabeau  fet  out  for  Provence  ;  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  choice  of  the  nobles 
by  the  pofTcfl'ors  of  the  large  fiefs,  he 
elevated  the  (landard  of  the  Commu¬ 
nes,  and  appeared  like  a  fecor.d  Ma¬ 
rius.  No  fuoncr  was  he  returned  a 
member,  than  he  became,  as  It  were, 
the  Jupiter  Olympus  of  the  alTem- 
bly,  chaining  up  or  unloofing  the 
ftoim  at  his  pleafure. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  Is  known 
to  all  the  world — It  is  engrafted  In 
our  hiftory.  He  died  of  poifon,  this 
Is  at  leaf!  the  general  opinion,  and 
even  that  of  many  officers  of  health. 
His  end  was  great  ;  his  lail  moments 
were  fublimr,  he  feemed  to  fport  with 
his  own  immortality,  and  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Lucan  : 

‘‘  SeqiK  piobal  Morlrnv.” 

cHsaacTEit 
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Fro>»  a  Sermon,  preacbtd  in  tlx  Wejl  Ciureb,  Aberdten,  April  l^th,  1796,  on  Ofta- 
Jion  of  bit  Death. 

Be  William  Laurence  Brown,  D.  D.  Principal  of  Mnrifebal  College. 

The  charafter,  to  which  T  regret  ably  he  difcharged  this  duty,  and 
my  inability  to  do  juftice,  was  with  what  efiFeCt  he  conveyed  the 
chiefly  admirable  as  a  public  teacher  ;  fouijdell  and  mod  profltable  iiidruc- 
as  the  head  of  a  public  femioary  of  tion  to  the  minds  of  his  fcholats,  let 
learning ;  as  a  writer ;  as  '  a  private  thofe  declare  who  are  now,  in  various 
Chridian.  congregations  of  this  country,  com- 

As  a  public  teacher,  you  your-  mur.icaiing  to  thcii  fellow-Chridians 
felvcs  can  bear  tedimony  to  his  fupe  the  fruits  of  their  dudies  under  fo 
rior  excellence.  You  long  erjoyed  able  and  judicious  a  teacher.  In  thi4 
the  benefit  of  his  indruAions  ;  you  light,  the  vad  importance  of  fuch  an 
long  admired  his  clearnefs  and  copi-  office  will  be  diredUy  perceived.  The 
oufnefs  in  illudrating  the  great  doc-  effedfs  of  the  religious  knowledge  de- 
trincs  and  precepts  of  Religion,  and  livered  arc  not  confined  to  thofe  who 
the  drength  and  energy  with  which  immediately  receive  it,  but,  by  their 
he  enforced  them.  Intimately  per-  channel,  tranfmltted to  immenfenum- 
fuaded  of  the  truth  and  infinite  con-  bers  of  their  brethren,  whom  they 
fequcnce  of  what  Revelation  teaches,  are  to  indruft  in  their  turn.  The 
he  was  tfrongly  defirous  of  carrying  opinions  and  pra£licc  .  of  a  whole 
the  fame  conviAion  to  the  minds  of  country  may  thus  be  affe^ed  bv  the 
his  hearers,  and  delivered  his  difeour-  talents  and  temper  of  a  ProfeiTur  of 
fes  with  that  real  which  flows  from  Divinity.  But,  bappily  for  ,  this 
flrong  imptefiions,  and  that  power  of  Northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
perfuaiion,  which  is  the  refult  of  fin-  theological  chairs  of  this  and  of  the 
cerity  of  heart  combined  with  clear-  neighbouring  Uuiverfity  were  long 
nefs  of  underdanding.  He  was  fatis-  filled  by  two  men*  of  the  mod  didin- 
fied,  that,  the  more  the  pure  dictates  guKhed  abilities,  and  mod  liberal  and 
of  the  Gofprl  were  dudied,  the  more,  moderate  dilpofitions.  1  add  this  lad 
they  would  approve  tliemfcives  to  the  claufe,  as  completing  ail  that  is  ex- 
mind,  and  bring  forth,  in  the  afiec-  ccllciit  in  religious  character,  bccaufc 
tions  and  couduCt,  all  the  peaceable  the  apoille  Paul  hiinfelf  particularly 
fruits  of  pghtcoqfnefs.  The  unadul-  inculcates  it  on  Chriltians,  as  the 
tered  dilates  of  Cbriltianity  he  was,  dronged  proof  of  confidence  In  the 
therefore,  only  dudiuus  to  recommend  truth  and  promifes  of  the  Gofpel.  Let 
and  inculcate,  and  knew  perfectly  to  your  m'jJjration,  fays  he,  be  known 
diferiminate  them  from  the  inventions  unto  all  men,  the  Lord  it  at  hat:d\. 
and  traditions  of  men.  His  chief  My  vennable  Picdccelfor  in  parti- 
dtidy  ever  was  to  diredt  belief  to  the  cular,  difeatding  all  attachment  to 
great  obj  ofpradtice;  and,  with-  human  fydems,  merely  confidered  as 
out  theft',  he  viewed  the  mull  ortho-  fuch,  tied  his  faith  to  the  Word  of 
dope  prufiffion  ai  a  founding  brafs ,  and  God  alone, poncfledihe  happicil  talent 
a  tinkling  cymbal.  in  invedigating  its  meaning,  and  com- 

But,  befide  the  charadler  of  a  municated  to  bis  hearers  the  refult  of 
Preacher  of  Rightcoufoefs,  he  had  bis  own  enquiries  with  a  precilioii 
alfo  that  (;f  a  teacher  of  the  fcience  and  perfpicuity  which  brought  light 
of  Divinity  to  fudaio.  How  admir-  out  of  obfeurity,  and  rendered  clear 

and 
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and  fimple  what  appeared  intricate 
and  perplexed.  He  expofed  without 
referve  the  corruptions  which  igno¬ 
rance,  craft,  and  hypocrify,  had  intro¬ 
duced  into  Religion,  and  applied  his 
♦alent  for  ridicule  to  the  bell  of  all 
purpofes,  to  hold  up  to  contempt  the 
abfurdtties  with  which  the  pureft  and 
fublimeft  truths  had  been  loaded. 

Placed  at  the  head  of  a  public  fe- 
minary  of  learning,  he  felt  all  th* 
importance  of  fuch  a  fituation,  and 
uniformly  direfted  his  influence  to 
public  utility.  His  enlarged  and  en¬ 
lightened  mind  juftly  appreciated  the 
extenfive  confeqnence  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth.  He  anticipated  all  the 
effefts  refulting  to  the  ^great  com¬ 
munity  of  mankind  from  numbers  of 
young  men  iflfuing  in  regular  fuccef- 
fion  from  the  Univerfity  oxer  which 
he  prefided,  and  occupying  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  focial  life.  His 
benevolent  heart  delighted  to  reprci 
fent  to  itfe'f  the  ftudents  under  his 
dire6lion  iirefullyand  honourably  dif- 
charging  the  refpedlive  duties  of  their 
dilfercni  profeffions,  and  fomc  of 
them,  perhaps,  filling  the  moll  dif 
tinguilhed  Rations  of  civil  focicty. 
W ith  ihefe  profpefl.s  before  him,  he 
rotiilantly  dire^ed  his  public  condu6l 
to  their  attainment.  He  never  fuf- 
fered  his  judgment  to  be  warped  by 
prejudice  or  partiality,  or  his  heart  to 
be  reduced  by  pafiion  or  private  in- 
tcreft.  Thofc  mean  and  ignoble  mo¬ 
tives,  by  which  many  are  a6luated  in 
the  difeharge  of  important  trufts,  ap¬ 
proached  not  his  mind.  A  certain 
honourable  pride,  if  pride  it  may  be 
called,  difTufed  an  uniform  dignity 
over  the  whole  of  his  behaviour.  He 
felt  the  man  degraded  by  the  penrer- 
fion  of  public  charafter.  His  under- 
ilanding  alfo  clearly  (hewed  him  even 
perfonal  advantage  attached  to  fuch 
principles  and  prafiice  as  he  adopted 
from  a  fenfe  of  obligation,  and  thofc 
elevated  conceptions  of  real  worth 
which  were  lo  congenial  to  his  foul. 
He  faw,  he  experieoced,  elleem,  re- 
•  • 
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fpeft,  and  influence,  following  in  the 
train  of  integrity  and  beneficence  ; 
but  contempt,  difgracc,  averfion,  and 
complete  infignificance,  clofely  linked 
to  corruption  and  felfifhnefs.  Little 
minds  arc  feduced  and  overpowered 
by  felfilh  confiderationt,  becaufe  they 
have  not  the  capacity  to  look  beyond 
the  prefent  advantage,  and  to  extend 
to  the  mifery  that  (lands  on  the  other 
fide  of  it.  The  fame  circumftaoce 
that  betrays  the  perverfiiy  of  their 
hearts  alfo  evinces  the  weaknefs  of 
their  judgements. 

His  Tcputation  as  a  writer  is  as  ex* 
tenfivc  as  the  prefent  intercourfe  of 
letters  ;  not  confined  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  but  fpread  through  every  civi¬ 
lized  nation.  In  his  literary  purfuits 
he  aimed  not,  as  is  often  the  cafe 
with  men  of  dillinguifhed  literary  abi¬ 
lities,  merely  at  cAablifhing  his  own 
celebrity,  or  iticreafing  his  fortune, 
hut  had  chiefly  at  heart  the  defence 
of  the  great  caufe  of  Religion,  or  the 
elucidation  of  her  diflates.  At  an 
early  period,  he  entered  the  lids  as  a 
champion  for  Chrlftianity  againft  one 
ofitsacuteil  opponents*.  He  not  only 
triumphantly  refuted  his  arguments, 
but  even  conciliated  his  refpeA  by 
the  handfome  and  dextrous  manner 
in  which  his  defence  was  condufled. 
While  he  refuted  the  infidel,  hefpared 
the  man,  and  exhibited  the  uncom¬ 
mon  fpeftaclc  of  a  polemical  writer 
poiTclfing  all  the  moderation  of  a 
Chriftian. 

But,  while  he  defended  Chriflianity 
againft  its  enemies,  he  wasdefirous  of 
contributing  his  endeavours  to  in- 
create,  among  its  profeiTors,  the 
knowledge  of  the  facred  writings. 
Accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  favoured  the  world  with  a 
work,  the  fruit  of  copious  erudition, 
of  unwearied  application,  and  of  a 
clear  and  comprehenfive  judgement. 
We  have  only  to  regret  that  the  other 
writings  of  the  New  Teftament  have 
not  been  elucidated  by  the  fame  pen 
that  tranflated  and  illuflrated  the 
Hume,  ‘  Gofpels. 
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Gofpels.  In  this  cafe,  we  (houM  be  under  coniideratioD.  To  be  ufeful  to 
poiTeficd  of  a  treafure  of  biblical  mankind,  appears  to  hare  been  the 
knowledge  unpoflcflcd  by  preceding  ruling  palllon  in  his  mind.  To  in* 
ages.  But  the  life  and  labour  of  man  dulge  it,  he  fpared  no  trouble,  no 
are  not  adequate  to  all  the  utility  we  labour.  While  grand  objedls,  efpe* 
could  wifh.  Let  us  enjoy  and  be  cially  the  great  concerns  of  religion, 
grateful  for  what  we  poffefs.  filled  his  foul,  they  did  not  prevent 

Nor  were  his  literary  merits  con*  it  from  entering  into  the  innocent 
fined  to  theology,  and  the  ftudies  pleafures  of  focial  life  ;  and  his  con- 
more  immediately  connected  with  it.  verfation  was  as  entertaining  as  it 
Philofophy  and  the  fine  arts  are  alfo  was  inllrudlive.  Though  rigidly  up* 
indebted  to  his  genius  and  labours;  right  and  inflexible  in  matters  of  duty, 
and,  in  him,  the  polite  fcholar  was  he  was  the  reverfe  of  aullere  and 
eminently  joined  with  the  deep  and  morofe.  He  placed  the  effence  of 
liberal  divii.e.  Conlider,  my  brethren.  Religion,  where  our  Saviour  himfelf 
what  honour  is  refleded  on  your  city  hath  placed  it,  in  the  unfeigned  love 
by  fuch  f|>lendid  literary  talents.  Not  of  God,  and  of  mankind  ;  and  actions 
only  the  prefent,  but  fucceeding  ages  were,  in  his  opinion,  virtuous  only  as 
will  admire  the  abilities  of  this  emi-  far  as  they  flowed  from  one  or  other 
nent  man.  When  all  that  wealth,  or  of  thefe  fources,  or  tended  to  eftablifh 
power,  or  birth,  can  bellow,  is  con-  or  enlarge  thefe  principles  ia  the 
figned  to  oblivion  ;  when  names,  that  hearts  of  men.  To  him  it  appeared 
make  a  tranfient  noife  in  the  world,  highly  detrimental  to  pure  and  vital 
are  heard  no  more  ;  when  towers,  and  Chriftianity  to  make  it  confill  wholly 
temples,  and  cities  themfelves,  crum-  in  certain  external  modes  of  worlhip, 
bic  into  dull  ;  the  man,  whofe  fpirit  in  the  maintenance  of  certain  fyftems 
lives  in  his  writings,  who  continues  of  fpeculation,  or  in  any  of  thofe  little 
to  enlighten  or  de^light  mankind  peculiarities  by  which  fe^s  and  par- 
through  fucceeding  generations,  flill  ties  are  commonly  diltinguifhed. 
preferves  a  terreilrial  exiflence,  his  ^teflions  and  ftrifes  ef  nuords,  •which 
name  fails  down  the  ilrcani  of  time  minifter  not  te  godly  edifying^  he  avoi- 
with  a  majelltc  courfe,  and  that  name  ded  aud  difeouraged,  and  bellowed 
is  never  mentioned  without  bringing  his  chief  lludy  and  attention  on  the 
to  mind  the  place  of  his  nativity,  or  •weightier  matters  of  the  la^w,  judge- 
of  his  rcfidence,  which  thus  partici-  meat,  mercy,  and  faith.  Though  feru* 
pates  the  lullre  by  which  he  is  cneir-  puloufly  exafl  in  the  obfervance  of 
eled  1  religious  ordinances,  he  valued  them 

But,  from  this  excurfion  into  fu-  only  as  fubfervient  to  the  grand  pur*- 
ture  periods,  let  us  return  to  view  pofes  of  raifing  the  foul  to  the  habi- 
this  illultrious  charadler  as  a  private  tual  contemplatian  of  the  divine  na- 
Chritlian.  God  forbid  that  1  Ihould  ture  and  perfedlions,  of  imprcQing  it 
prefume  to  fet  up  any  mere  man  at  a  with  devout  and  pious  fentiments,  of 
model  of  excellence.  There  is  not  a  purifying  its  affcflions,  and  of  im* 
juft  man  •who  doth  good,  and ftm2eth  not.  proving  the  condufl  of  life.  When 
Imperfe£liun  and  infirmity  cleave  to  thefe  were  not  the  cffeAs  which  they 
mortal  flefh,  and  can  only  be  call  off  produced,  he  confidered  them  as  not 
when  we  refign  the  body.  But,  furely,  only  ufelefr;,  but  even  as  profane.  He 
it  becomes  us  to  venerate  and  cherilh  entertained  the  greateft  refpeA  for 
unaffeflcd  piety,  difinterelled  bene-  fincerity  of  religious  profeffion,  how. 
valence,  and  predominent  Itlf  com-  ever  erroneous  he  might  account  it  ; 
maud,  wherever  we  behold  them,  but  hypocrify  he  viewed  with  parti* 
We  beheld  them  in  the  chara61er  cular  averfion.  He  was  equally  re- 
Ed.  Mag.  fan.  1799.  *  C  mote 
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mote  from  bigotry  and  licentioufneft  ate  to  univerfal  benevolence.  Firmlj 
in  hit  religious  principles,  from  luke-  attached  to  the  Britifh  Conftitotion, 
warmnefs  and  fanaticifm.  Bigotry  he  he  was  animated  with  that  genuine 
regarded  as  having  a  fatal  tendency  love  of  liberty  which  it  infpires  and 
to  four  the  temper,  and  to  harden  the  invigorates.  He  was  equally  adverfe 
heart.  to  defpotiim,  and  to  popular  anarchy. 

Laxity  of  principle  he  confider*  the  two  evils  into  which  political 
cd  as  cutting  the  finews  of  Chrif*  parties  are  fo  frequently  hurried,  to 
tianity.  Lukewarmnefs  was,  in  his  the  deftruAion  of  all  that  is  valuable 
opinion,  incompatible  withconvi61ion  in  government.  Party-fpirit,  of  what- 
of  the  truth  of  Religion  ;  fanaticifm  ever  defcription,  he  confidered  as 
was  fubverfive  of  all  its  bleffed  effcds.  having  an  unhappy  tandency  to  per- 
All  pretenfions  to  fuperior  fan£tity,  vert,  to  the  molt  pernicious  purpofes, 
SKhether  in  converfation  or  external  the  beft  principles  of  the  humau 
deportment,  he  viewed  as  indications  mind,  and  to  cloathe  the  mod  iniqui- 
either  of  a  weak  judgement  or  of  a  tous  adlions  with  the  rood  fpecious 
defigning  heart.  His  own  piety  was  appearances.  Although  tenacious  of 
chiefly  manifeded  by  Its  influence  on  thofe  fentiments,  whether  in  religion 
bis  life,  and,  derived  from  an  heaven-  or  politicks,  which  he  was  convinced 
ly  fource,  fecmed  to  illumine  his  con-  to  be  rational  and  jud,  he  never  fuf- 
verfation  with  a  mild  and  deady  light,  fered  mere  difference  of  opinion  to 
which  direftcd  and  enlivened-  thofe  impair  his  good  will,  to  obdrud  his 
who  enjoyed  his  fociety.  good  offices,  or  to  cloud  the  chear- 

Poli deal  principles  will  always  be  fulnefs  of  converfation.  His  own  con- 
much  affefled  by  general  chandler,  verfatlon  was  enlivened  by  a  vein  of 
This  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  Dr.  the  mod  agreeable  pleafantry.  He 
Campbell.  In  politicks  he  maintained  pofTefTed  an  uncommon  facility  of 
that  moderation  which  is  the  fured  palling  from  the  graved  to  the  mod 
criteiion  of  truth  and  rectitude,  and  airy  fubje61s,  and  from  the  llveliedto 
was  equally  didant  from  thofe  ex>  the  graved,  without  degnding  the 
tremes  into  which  men  are  fo  apt  to  one,  or  dimini  thing  the  pleafure  of 
run  on  great  political  quedions.  He  the  other.  The  infirmities  of  age 
cherilhed  that  patriotifm  which  con-  abated  not  the  chearfulnefs  of  his 
lids  in  wifhing,  and  endeavouring  to  temper ;  nor  did  even  the  perfuafion 
promote,  the  greated  happinefs  of  of  approaching  diflblution  impair  his 
bis  country,  and  is  always  fubordin-  ferenity. 

FOR  THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 

OBSERVATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  CURL  IN  POTATOES. 

Diseases  in  plants,  like  thofe  but  confcquently  their  cures  effcAed 
of  animals,  are  not  only  as  nu-  with  greater  difhculty. 
mcrous,  but  in  general  arc  alfo  as  The  didempers  known  by  the 
difficult  to  cure.  The  writings  of  terms  curl  in  potatoes,  and  fmut  in 
thofe,  however,  who  have  invedigat-  wheat,  have  been  attended  with  great¬ 
ed  the  former,  have  not  been  dillin-  er  lofs,  and  given  more  trouble  to 
guifhedby  any  ingenious  experiments,  the  farmer,  than  difeafes  incident  to 
or  fcientific  knowledge  which  have  any  other  crop  commonly  cultivated, 
charaflerixed  the  invedigations  of  But  this  lofs  is  not  confined  to  the 
the  latter,  therefore  are  we  not  only  individual  farmer  who  unfortunately 
spore  ignorant  whence  they  proceed,  may  have  fuffered  from  .either  of 
.  thofe 
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tbofe  caufes;  their  cffefls  being  more  ment  was  made,  by  planting,  very 
diffufed,  devolves  dn  every  perfon  in  early  in  fpring  1796,  fume  uncut  po> 
the  community.  Hence  every  at*  tatucs,  three-fourths  of  each  of  which 
tempt  to  remedy  evils  fo  extenfive  in  were  frolled  ;  all  of  them  came  up 
their  influences,  and  fo  fatal  in  their  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  cur/, 
cffeAs,  cannot  fail  of  meeting  with  but  a  few  days  after  they  had  been 
general  approbation,  it  is  to  the  above  ground,  a  fevere  night’s  froft 
firll  of  theie  we  mean  to  confine  our*  cut  them  olF  clofe  by  the  furface, 
felves  at  prefent.  which  was  exactly  what  we  intended 

To  find  out  the  caufe  of  the  curt  fliould  happen  by  planting  them  fo 
in  potatoes  is  a  purfuit  to  which  we  early.  As  the  feafon  advanced,  they 
have  devoted  much  attention ;  and  again  pnlhed  a  number  of  Acms,  all 
though,  hitherto,  every  attempt  has  of  which  were  taken  away  but  one, 
proved  abortive,  yet  it  was  thought  and  they  were  ultimately  a  great 
advifeable  to  puhlilh  the  experiments  crop. 

we  made,  in  order  that  others  en*  In  regard  of  the  fecond  opinion, 
gaged  in  the  fame  undertaking,  may  from  what  immediately  follows, 
fave  themfclves  the  trouble  of  mak*  it  will  appear  that  neither  cold 
ing  fimilar  trials.  nor  wet  can  poflibly  operate  to  pro* 

It  is  not  intended  to  notice  the  duce  this  difeafe,  otherwife  a  moder. 
vail  variety  of  opinions  that  are  held  ate  degree  of  moifture  and  heat 
refpeding  the  caufe  of  the  malady  would  eflcAually  prevent  it.  That  it 
in  queflion  ;  fome  of  which  are  con*  does  not,  was  proved,  by  planting 
tradidory  in  themfclves,  and  others  40  fets  in  flower*pots  filled  with 
having  no  foundation  in  fa£l ;  this  light,  rich  earth,  fuch  as  has  been 
befides  would  be  an  endlefs  talk,  as  frequently  recommended  as  moil  con* 
thefe  opinions  are  as  numerous  as  the  genial  to  the  growth  of  potatoes, 
cultivators  of  this  valuable  plant ;  Thefe  pots  were  placed  in  a  glafs 
every  one  flattering  himfelf  that  he  cafe,  where  the  air  was  regulated  by 
can  produce  fome  caufe  to  which  he  Farenheit's  Thermometer,  which 
attributes  the  origin  of  this  difeafe.  conftantly  ranged  from  55  to  60 
The  three  following  reafous  have  degrees,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
been  chofen  for  invefligation,  as  they  earth  in  the  pots  moderately  moift. 
perhaps  embrace  every  thing  faid  u*  Equally  remote  from  the  extremes  of 
pon  the  fubjedl :  heat  and  cold,  it  is  impofllblc  to  con. 

1.  The  curt  in  potatoes  is  fuppo*  ceive  a  fituation  better  adapted  to 

fed  to  be  produced  by  the  feeds  or  prevent  difeafes  that  were  liable  to 
fets  having  been  froiled,  either  in  be  produced  by  over-abcunding  moif* 
their  dormant  ilatc,  or,  when  the  turc,  too  much  cold,  or  any  other 
fhoots  were  in  a  confidcrable  degree  irregularity  of  climate.  The  refult 
of  forwardnefi.  was  waited  for  with  a  degree  of  anx* 

2.  From  the  fets  having  been  chll-  iety  which  was  only  equalled  by  dif* 

led  after  planting  by  a  long  courfe  of  appointment,  when  it  was  found, 
cold  wet  weather  ;  to  which  may  be  that  out  of  the  40  fets  planted,  fif* 
added,  though  not  the  primary  caufe,  teen  proved  to  be  curfd.  We  have 
yet  as  manifeftly  having  a  tendency  here  the  mod  fubftantial  proof  that 
to  increafe  it,  the  difeafe  in  this  cafe  mud  have  been 

j.  By  planting  fets  of  the  preced*  originally  In  the  fets.  It  Is  not  a 
ing  crop  in  which  the  curl  was  ob*  little  remarkable,  thatinStirlinglhIre, 
fervable.  and  feveral  other  counties  where  the 

To  afeertain  the  juftnefs  of  the  climate  is  more  cold  and  humid 
firil  opinion,  the  following  experi*  than  in  the  oelghbourhood  of 'Edin* 
.  C  2  burgh, 
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burgh,  the  curl  is  not  only  unknown,  To  plant  fets  taken  from  a  crop 
but  from  feeds  procured  thence,  the  where  the  curl  had  made  its  appear- 
beft  crops  are  always  obtained.  ance,  is  doubtlcfs  favourable  to  its 

Some  have  pretended  to  have  ob-  progrefs,  inafmuch  as  having  no  ten- 
ferved  the  curl  to  go  off  where  it  had  dency  to  diminifh  it.  For,  inde- 
once  been  perceived  ;  others  to  have  pendently  of  the  whimfical  idea  of 
feen  difeafed,  and  healthy  ftems  its  being  contagious,  a  iingle  curled 
fpringing  from  the  fame  root ;  and  plant  in  the  former  crop,  will,  in  all 
there  are  not  wanting  fome,  who  go  likelihood,  produce  forty  in  the  fuc> 
fo  far  as  to  fay  tliey  have  feen  both  ceeding  one. 

upon  the  fame  Jiern.  None  of  thefe  Although  the  above  experiments 
circumftancts  ever  occurred  to  us,  on  prove  to  a  demonftration,  that  the 
the  contrary,  we  are  ftrongly  inclin-  caufes  to  which  the  origin  of  this 
ed  to  think  they  are  miffakes.  When  malady  has  been  commonly  aferihed, 
once  the  difeafe  is  feated  in  the  root,  are  erroneous;  yet  it  is  to  be  regret* 
every  attempt  to  remove  it  will  prove  ted,  that  they  leave  the  anxious  in- 
fruitlefs.  To  afeertain  this,  a  curled  quirer  almoft  where  they  found  him. 
potatoc  was  carefully  marked  while  It  is  true,  they  prove  in  a  variety  of 
growing,  from  the  produce  of  which  iutlances  what  doth  not  occafioii  the 
fix  fets  were  planted  for  three  fuceef-  malady,  but  are  totally  filent  whence 
five  years  *,  but  all  was  to  no  pur-  the  difeafe  proceeds, 
pofe,  for  they  uniformly  continued  G.  IV. 

curled  throughout.  Barnton. 

THOUGHTS  ON  COMkSY  ;  WRITTEN  IN  1775  AND  I776. 

(  From  the  Works  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Or  ford  ) 

OUR  old  comedies  arc  very  valua-  in  violating  all  decorum.  Wycherley 
blc  from  their  variety  of  charac-  naturalized  French  comedy,  but  pro- 
ters,  and  for  preferving  cuftoms  and  ftiiuted  it  too.  That  challe  Itsge  _ 
manners  ;  but  they  are  more  defee-  bluftied  at  our  tranflatioiis  of  its  belt 
live  in  plans  and  conduft  than  excel-  pieces.  Yet  Wycheney  was  not  in- 
lent  in  particular  parts.  Some  are  capable  of  eaiy  dialogne.  The  tame 
very  pedantic,  the  greater  part  grofs  age  produced  almoll  the  heft  comedy 
in  language  and  humour,  the  lat-  we  have,  though  liable  to  the  fame 
ter  of  which  is  fcldoin  true.  Ben  reprehenfion  ;  The  Man  of  Mode 
Jonfon  was  more  corredl,  but  Hill  ft.ines  as  our  firft  genteel  comedy  ; 
more  pedanti.'.  Volponc  is  faulty  in  the  touches  are  natural  and  delicate, 
the  moral,  and  too  elevated  in  the  and  revtr  overcharged  l*iif<rtu- 
dialoguc  :  The  Aichymitt  is  his  bell  natcly  the  tone  of  the  moll  fitbiouable 
play:  The  Silent  Woman,  formed  people  was  extremely  indelicate  ;  and 
on  an  improbable  plan,  is  unnatural-  when  Addilon,  inti.e  Sptdator.  ana- 
ly  loaded  with  learning.  Beaunnont  theniatifcd  this  play,  he  forgot  that 
and  Fletcher  arc  eafier  than  Jonfon,  it  was  rather  a  fstire  on  the  manners 
but  lefs  happy  in  executing  a  plan  of  the  court,  than  an  apology  for 
than  in  conceiving  it.  them.  Lefs  licentious  c*>nverfation 

The  next  age  dealt  in  the  intrica-  would  not  have  painted  the  age.  Van- 
cies  of  Spanifh  plots,  enlivened  by  the  brugh,  the  beft  writer  of  dialogue  we 
itjoft  licentious  indecency.  Dryden  have  feen,  is  more  blamelefs  in  his  lan- 
aod  the  fair  fex  rivalled  each  other  guage,  than  in  his  images.  His  t  x- 
•  .priflioDS 

*  Planting  the  f^e  number  of  fets  from  the  produA  of  each  year. 
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prrfl)  ms  are  fterling,  and  yet  unllu*  they  are  not  fools  but  puppies)  have 
died  :  his  wit  is  not  owing  to  de-  as  much  wit,  and  wit  as  much  their 
I'cription  or  caricature;  neither  fought  own,  as  his  men  of  moil  parts  and 
nor  too  abundant.  Wc  are  picafed  bell  underflandings.  No  charafler 
both  with  the  duration  of  his  feenes  drops  a  fcntencc  that  would  be  pro- 
and  with  the  refult  of  them.  Wc  per  in  any  other  mouth.  Not  only 
are  entertained,  not  furprifed  or  lady  Wifhfor’t  and  Ben  are  charac- 


Itruck.  We  are  in  good  company 
while  with  him  ;  and  have  neither 
adventures  nor  bons  mots  to  repeat 
afterward.  It  is  the  proof  of  con* 
fummate  art  in  a  comic  writer,  when 
you  feem  to  have  p.i(r.d  your  time  at 
the  theatre  as  you  might  have  done 
out  of  it — it  proves  he  has  exadlly 
bit  the  ilyle,  manners,  and  chara6ler 
of  his  cotemporaries.  Plot,  the  vital 
principle  of  Spanilli  and  female  plays, 
ought  to  be  little  laboured  ;  nor  is 
fcarciy  more  neceifary  than  to  put 
the  petfonages  into  atdion  and  to  re* 
Icafe  them.  Vanbrugh’s  plays.  The 
Man  of  Mode,  and  The  Carclcfs 
Hulband,  have  no  more  intrigue  than 
accounts  fur  the  meeting  of  the  cha> 
raflers,  as  a  padion  or  an  intended 
marriage  may  du.  The  Double  Deal* 
er,  the  ground- work,  of  which  is  al- 
moft  fcr'.niis  enough  for  tragedy  in 
private  life,  perplexes  the  attention  ; 
and  tht  wit  of  tbe  iiiboidinate  cha- 
raders  is  necedary  to  enliven  the 
da.knefs  of  the  back  ground. 

Congreve  is  undoubtedly  the  moft 
witty  author  that  ever  exdled.  I’ho’ 
fomeiimes  his  wit  feems  the  effort  of 
intention,  and  though  an  effort  ne* 
ver  failed  ;  it  was  fn  natural,  that,  if 
he  fplit  it  into  ever  fo  many  charac* 
ters,  it  was  a  polypus  that  foem  grew 
pcifcd.  in  each  individual.  Wc  may 
biamr  the  univcrfaliiy  of  wit  in  all  his 
ptrfonages,  but  no  body  can  fay 
w'hich  ought  to  have  Icfs.  It  &dimi* 
la'.ed  with  whatever  chara£ler  it  was 
poured  into:  and,  as  Congreve  would 
certainly  have  had  wit  in  whatever 
llatiou  of  life  he  had  been  bom  ;  as 
he  would  have  made  as  witty  a  foot¬ 
man  or  old  lady,  as  a  fine  gentleman ; 
his  gentlemen,  ladies  old  or  young, 
bis  footmen,  nay,  hi$  coxcombs  (^for 


terillically  marked,  but  Scandal,  Mrs 
Frail,  and  every  fainter  personage,  arc 
peculiarly  ditlindl  from  each  other. 
Sir  Wilful  Wiiwood  is  unlike  Sir 
Jofeph  Wittol.  Witwood  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  Tattle,  Valentine  from  Mcl- 
lefunt,  and  Cynthia  from  Angelica. 
That  dill  each  play  is  unnatural.  Is 
only  bccaufe  four  aflemblages  of  dif¬ 
ferent  per  funs  could  never  have  fo 
much  wit  as  Congreve  has  bellowed 
on  them.  We  want  breath  or  atten¬ 
tion  to  follow  their  repartees  ;  and 
arc  fo  charmed  with  what  every  body 
fays,  that  we  have  not  leifure  to  be 
intereded  in  what  any  body  docs. 
We  are  fo  pleafed  with  each  perfun, 
that  we  with  fnccefs  to  all  ;  and  our 
approbation  is  fo  occupied,  that  oiir 
patliuns  cannot  be  engaged.  We  c* 
veil  do  not  believe  that  a  company 
who  feem  to  meet  only  to  (hew  their 
wit,  can  have  any  other  objt^  in 
view.  Their  very  vices  feem  affeft* 
ed,  only  to  furiiifli  fubjcA  for  gaye* 
ty :  thus  the  intrigue  of  Carclcfs 
and  lady  Pliant  dues  not  drike  us 
more  than  a  dory  that  we  know  is 
invented  to  fet  off  the  talents  of  the 
relater.  For  thefc  reafuns,  though 
they  a’-c  fomething  more,  I  can  fcarce 
allow  Congreve’s  to  be  true  comedies. 
No  man  would  be  corretled,  if  furc 
that  his  wit  would  make  his  vices  or 
ridicules  overlooked. 

The  delicate  and  almod  infenfible 
touches  of ’i'he  Carelefs  Hufband  are 
the  reverfe  of  Congreve’s  ungovero- 
ablc  wit.  The  affected  charaflers  of 
Lady  Betty  Modilh  and  Lord  Fop* 
pington  are  marked  with  the  pencil 
of  nature  as  much  as  Sir  Charles, 
Lady  Eafy,  and  Lady  Gravcairs.  It 
is  in  drawing  refined  or  affeiied  nature 
that  cuitlids  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
painting 
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painting  what  is  callfd  where  to  each  other,  or  not  villting.  The 

afFc£iatio(),  politenefs,  fafhion,  art,  rancour  is  not  dccreafed,  but  fociety 
intereft,  and  the  attentions  cxadled  could  not  fubfift  if  they  fought  when- 
by  fociety,  reftrain  the  faliies  of  paf  ever  they  met.  In  former  days  fields 
Con,  colour  over  vice,  difguife  crimes,  of  battle  were  the  only  public  places ; 
and  confine  man  to  an  uniformity  of  but  flnee  wealth  and  luxury  and  ele* 
behaviour,  that  is  compofed  to  the  gance,  and  unreftrained  converfatioa 
ftandard  of  not  fhucking,  alarming,  with  the  other  fex,  have  foftened  our 
or  offending  thofe  who  profefs  the  manners,  nature  finds  its  account  in 
fame  rule  of  exterior  cendu^.  Good  lefs  turbulent  gratification  of  the  paf* 
breeding  conceals  their  fenfations,  in-  fions  ;  and  good  breeding,  which 
tereft  their  crimes,  and  fafhion  legi-  feems  the  current  coin  of  humanity, 
timates  their  follies.  Good  fenfe  is  no  more  than  bank  bills  real  trea* 
forms  the  plan,  education  ripens  it,  fure :  but  it  increafes  the  national 
converfation  gives  the  varnifh,  and  fund  of  politenefs,  and  is  taken  as 
wit  the  txcufe.  Yet  under  all  thefc  current  money  ;  though  the  acceptor 
difguifes  nature  lets  out  Its  fymptoms.  knows  it  is  no  more  addreffed  to  him 
Pr  iieflations  are  fo  generally  the  than  the  bill  to  the  firll  perfon  to 
marks  of  falfehood,  that  the  more  li-  whom  it  was  made  payable  ;  but  he 
berally  they  are  dealt,  the  more  they  can  pay  it  away,  and  knows  it  will 
indicate  what  they  mean  to  conceal,  always  be  accepted. 

Ceremonious  behaviour  is  the  fubfti-  The  comic  writer’s  art  confifls  in 
tute  for  pride,  and  equally  demands  feizing and  diflinguifhingthefe (hades, 
return  of  refpe£f.  A  fafliionable  man  which  have  rendered  man  a  fictitious 
banters  thofe  whom  in  a  date  of  na-  animal,  without  deftroying  his  origi- 
ture  he  would  affront.  Thus  good  nal  compofition.  The  French,  who 
company  have  the  fame  paifions  with  have  carried  the  mdn  of  focitty  farther 
low  life,  and  have  only  changed  the  than  other  nations,  no  longer  exhibit 
terms  and  moderated  the  difplay.  the  naked  paffions.  Their  characters 
The  firll  initance  of  good  breeding  are  all  graduated.  The  nifanthrepe 
in  the  world  was  complimenting  the  and  the  avare  are  exploded  perfon- 
fair  fex  with  fubftituting  the  word  ages.  L'homme  du  jour  ou  hs  dehors 
love  for  luji.  Courts  and  fociety  have  trompeurs,  Le  Glorieux,  Le  Mechant^ 
changed  all  the  other  denominations  arc  the  beings  of  artificial  habitude, 
of  our  padions,  and  rrguUtcd  their  not  the  entities  that  would  rxift  in  a 
appearance.  The  feuds  of  great  ba-  ftate  of  nature*.  If  any  vice  predo- 
rons  are  now  marked  by  not  bowing  minates,  it  aCts  according  to  the  rules 

within 

•  This  is  fo  true,  that  the  French,  obferving  how  much  general  palFinns  are  ex- 
haultrd,  have  of  late  written  pieces  on  compound  characters,  as  the  Bourru  birnfai- 
fant,  L’Avare  faflueux,  &c.  Such  characters  muft  arife  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  fo* 
ciety,  and  may  even  be  natural ;  but  it  requires  great  addrefs  and  delicacy  to  ma¬ 
nage  them  :  and  tho’  it  may  not  be  univerlally  true  that  there  is  a  ruling pojjion  in 
every  man,  it  is  hill  very  improbable  that  two  predominant  paifions  Ihouio  be  io 
equally  balanced  as  to  produce  fuch  a  erntraft  or  oppolition  as  the  bufinrUof  come¬ 
dy  may  require:  and  yet  unleft  the  two  contending  paifions  are  nearly  equal  in 
force,  the  I'uperior  predominant  one  will  relapfe  into  the  old  comedy,  which  exhibited 
fuch  a  Gnglc  paifion  or  vice.  The  difficulty  will  be  increafed  by  thrfe  reflections ; 
one  of  the  paifions  in  the  compounded  'character  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  af- 
feCted  one  ;  elpecially  if  the  latter  is  at  war  with  the  ruling  paifion  ;  for  initance, 
an  oflentatiuus  mifer  can  only  ttffrR  gener  ifity  ;  for  a  generous  man  is  not  likely  to 
aR  avarice,  bccaufe,  generofity  beirg  a  quality  efteemed,  and  covetoufnefs  held  in 
averfion,  the  latter  may  be  glad  to  conceal  a  vice  ;  but  few  men  are  fuch  good 
Chriilians  as  to  difguife  the  beauty  of  their  minds  beneaih  an  ugly  mafle.  Thepar- 
fimony  then  of  the  mifer  will  certainly  preponderate  ;  and  the  poet’s  art  mud  dif- 

tinguiih 
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within  which  it  is  circumfcribed  by  I  take  Cimberton  in  The  Confcious 
the  laws  of  fociety.  Ambition  cir-  Lovers  to  be  a  portrait ;  probably  a 
cumvents,  not  invades  ;  lull  tempts,  very  refembling  one — but  as  nobo- 
but  does  not  ravilh.  Ill-nature  whif-  dy  knows  the  original,  nobody  caa 
pers,  rather  than  accufes.  Hulbands  be  much  (truck  with  the  copy.  Still, 
and  wives  can  hate,  without  fcolding.  while  the  liberty  of  our  government 
A  duel  i«  tranfaded  as  civilly  as  a  exills,  there  will  be  more  originality 
viht.  Kings,  inllead  of  challenging,  in  our  manners  than  in  thole  of  o- 
mourn  for  each  other,  though  iu  o-  ther  nations,  though  an  inundation 
pen  war.  of  politenels  has  foftened  our  features 

Even  the  lower  ranks  of  people  as  well  as  weakened  our  conditution. 
could  not  be  brought  on  the  ftage  in  Englifhmen  ufed  to  exert  their  inde- 
this  age,  without  foftening the  outline,  pendence  by  a  certain  brutality,  that 
A  Ihopkeeper’s  daughter  is  ^ young  was  not  honeily,  but  often  produced 
lady  •with  a  handfome  fortune^  and  nc-  it ;  for  a  man  that  piques  himfelf  on 
ceflary  aocomplishments.  Her  bro-  fpeaking  truth  grows  to  have  a  pride 
ther  aili  plays-iox  his  diverlion,  is  of  in  not  difgracing  himfelf. 
a  club,  and  games.  Footmen  have  As  the  great  outlines  of  the  paf* 
all  the  graces  of  their  mailers:  and  floiis  are  foftened  down  by  urbanity, 
even  highwaymen  die  genteelly.  falhionable  follies  ufurp  the  place 
One  reads  that  in  China  even  car*  which  belonged  to  criticifm  on  cha- 
men  make  excufes  to  one  another  for  raflers ;  and  when  faftiions  are  the 
dapping  up  the  way.  Half  the  time  objefl  of  ridicule,  comedies  foon  grow 
of  the  Chinefe  is  palfed  in  ceremony,  obfoletc  and  reafe  to  be  ufeful.  A- 
I  conclude  their  comedies  cannot  be  chymy  was  the  purfuit  in  vogue  in  the 
very  drikiog.  Where  one  kind  of  age  of  Ben  Junfon  ;  but  being  a  tem- 
polilh  runs  through  a  whole  nation,  porary  folly,  fatire  on  it  is  no  longer 
the  operation  of  the  palEons  mud  be  a  IclTon.  Falhions  piilbed  to  excefs 
lefs  difcernible  All  common  cbarac*  produce  a  like  excefs  in  the  reproof  ; 
ters  are  not  only  exhaulted,  but  con-  and  comedies  degenerate  into  farce 
cealed.  In  this  nation  we  have  cer-  and  buffoonery,  when  follies  are  ex- 
tainly  more  charaders  than  are  feen  aggerated  in  the  reprefentation.  The 
in  any  other,  owing  perhaps  to  two  traits  in  I'he  Mifer  that  exhibit  his 
caufes,  our  liberty  and  the  uncertain-  extreme  avarice  are  within  the  ope- 
ty  of  our  climate.  But  this  docs  ration  of  the  padions ;  in  '1  he  Al- 
not  help  the  comic  writer.  Though  chymid  an  epidemic  folly, grown  ob- 
he  may  every  day  meet  with  an  ori-  folete,  is  food  for  a  commentator,  noc 
ginal  charafler,  he  cannot  employ  it  for  an  audience. 

— for,^  to  be  tailed,  the  humour  mud  In  fad,  exaggeration  is  the  fault 
be  common  enough  to  be  underdood  of  the  author.  If  he  is  mader  enough 
by  the  generality.  Pcculiatities  in  of  his  talent  to  feize  the  precife  truth 
charader  are  commonly  affcAations,  of  either  palCon  or  affe^ation,  he  will 
and  the  alfe^ation  of  a  private  or  pleafe  more,  though  perhaps  not  at 
iingle  perfon  is  not  prey  for  thedage.  the  htd  reprefentation.  Faldalf  is  a 

fiai- 

tinguilh  between  hit  natural  fordidneft  and  adopted  liberality,  and  mud  take  care  not 
to  make  the  oppoGtion  farcical.  Another  difficulty  will  br,  that  compound  charadfert 
cannot  he  general,  and,  therefore,  when  an  author  blends  two  pafiiuns,  he  will  Teem 
to  draw  a  portrait  rather  than  a  charafler.  Yet  I'uch  compound  of  palfions  mav 
open  a  new  field,  and  enrich  the  province  of  comedy.  The  extenfive  inilchirfs  of 
ambition  have  appropriated  that  paffion  to  tragedy  ;  but  might  not  very  comic  feene* 
be  produced  by  reprefen'ing  an  amiitious  miftr  perpetually  dellrnying  his  own 
views  by  grud^’tog  aud  favirg  the  money,  which,  if  c.xpeaded,  would  promote  his 
ambition  ?  H.  W. 
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fictitious  charafter,  aod  would  have  and  heroes ;  and  comedy  redrained 
been  fo  had  itexlded  in  real  life  :  yet  to  making  us  laugh  at  paffions  pufhed 
his  humour  and  his  wit  are  fo  juft,  to  a  degree  of  ridicule.  In  the  for- 
that  they  never  have  failed  to  charm  mcr,  as  great  perfonages  only  were 
all  who  are  capable  of  tailing  him  in  concerned,  language  was  elevated  to 
his  own  tongue.  fuit  their  rank,  rather  than  their  fen- 

Some  leffons  of  the  drama,  or  at  timents  ;  for  real  pafllon  rarely  talks 
lead  the  fhortuefs  of  its  duration,  in  heroics.  Had  tragedy  defeended 
have  reduced  even  .Shakfpeareto  pre-  to  people  of  fubordinate  llations,  au- 
cipitate  his  cataftrophe.  The  refor-  ihors  found  the  language  would  be 
mation  of  the  termagant  wife  in  The  too  pompous.  1  Ihould  therefore 
'I’aming  of  the  bhrew  is  too  fudden.  think  that  the  firft  man  who  gave  a 
So  are  thofc  of  Margaritta  in  Rule  a  comedie  larm yante,  rather  meant  to 
Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  and  of  lady  reprefent  a  melancholy  ftory  in  pti- 
Townly  in  The  Provoked  Huiband.  vatc  life,  than  merely  to  produce  a 
Time  or  grace  only  operates  fnch  nai-  comedy,  without  mirth.  If  he  had 

therefore  not  married  two  fpecies  then 
In  my  own  opinion,  a  good  come-  recKoned  incompatible,  that  is  tra- 
tly,  by  the  paftions  being  exhauiled,  gedy  and  comedy,  or,  in  other  words, 
is  at  prefent  the  mod  difficult  of  all  diftrefs  with  a  cheerful  conclufion  ; 
compofitions,  if  it  reprefents  either  and,  inftead  of  calling  it  contidte  lar- 
nature  or  fiftitious  nature  ;  I  mean  moyarte,  had  named  his  new  genus 
mankind  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  citi-  tragedie  mitigte,  or,  as  the  fame  pur- 
lifed  fociety.  pof^c  has  fircc  been  tlyKd,  tragedie 

The  enemies  of fer.timeztal  comedy  bmrgeoife,  he  .would  have  given  a 
(or,  as  the  French,  the  inventors,  third  fpccies  to  the  ftage. 
called  it,  cemedie  iarmoyante)  feem  to  The  French,  who  feel  themfelves 
think  that  the  great  bufinefs  of  co-  and  their  genius  cramped  by  the  ma- 
medy  is  to  make  the  audience  laugh,  ny  impertinent  (hackles  they  have  in- 
Yhat  may  certainly  be  effedled  with-  vented  for  authors,  have  tatightthefe 
out  nature  or  charafter.  A  Scot,  to  efcape,  in  thofc  pieces  w  hich  (hake 
an  lri(hman,  a  Mrs  Slipflop,  can  al-  off  all  fetters,  and  leave  genius  and 
ways  produce  a  laugh,  at  leaft  from  imagination  at  full  liberty — I  mean 
half  the  audience.  For  my  part,  I  in  their  commedie  ItuUenne,  where  un- 
csnfefs  1  am  more  difpofed  to  weep  dcr  the  cannon  of  Harlequin,  and  ia 
than  to  laugh  at  fuch  poor  artifices,  defiance  of  all  rules,  they  indulge 
The  advocates  of  merry  comedy  ap-  their  gsyety  and  invention.  In  (hort, 
peal  to  Moliere.  1  appeal  to  him  a  man  who  declares  he  writes  with- 
ico.  Which  is  his  belter  comedy,  out  rules,  may  fay  what  he  pleafes. 
The  Mifur.tkropt,  or  the  Bourgeois  If  he  invents  happily,  he  fuccecds, 
Gtntleiommc  ?  ’I'hc  Tariuffe,  or  1  he  is  indulged,  and  his  piece  lafta  in  fpitc 
Btourat  ?  Jii  reality,  d^d  not  Moliere  of  Anftotlc  and  Boflu.  If  he  does 
in  The  Mif.wlkrcpe  gwti  nMtcn  oi  not  compenfatc  by  originality,  fan- 
lerious  comedy  ?  What  is  finer  than  cy,  wit,  or  nature,  for  {corning  rule, 
the  ferious  fecoes  of  Mafkwcll  and  la-  the  author  is  dcfervedly  damned,  at 
dy  Touchw'ood  in  the  Double  Deal-  the  foie  expence  to  the  public  of  hav¬ 
er  ?  I  do  not  take  the  comedie  tarmo-  ing  been  tired  by  duluefs  for  one 
yante  to  have  been  fo  much  a  defici-  evening. 

ence  of  pleafantry  in  its  authors,  as  1  will  fini(h  this  rhapfodical  rlTay 
the  eff^edt  of  oblervation  and  reflcc«  with  remarking,  that  comedy  is  Inh- 
tion.  Tragedy  had  been  confined  nitcly  more  difficult  to  an  Englilh 
to  the  diitreffes  of  kings,  princelTes,  than  to  a  French  man.  Not,  only 
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tl'clr  lant^ua^c,  fo  inferior  in  num¬ 
bers,  harmony,  and  copioiifiiefs,  to 
ours  for  poetry  and  eloquence,  is  far 
better  adapted  to  cnnverfation  and 
dialogue  ;  but  all  the  Ftench,  efpe- 
eially  of  the  higher  ranks  *,  pique 
theinfelvi'S  on  fpeaking  their  own 
language  corieftly  and  elegantly, 
the  women  efpecially.  It  was  not 
till  of  late  years  with  us  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  correftly  fpoken  even 
in  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Be¬ 
fore  Addifnn  and  Swift,  llyle  was 
fcarcc  aimed  at  even  by  our  bed  au 
thors.  Dryden,  whofe  profe  was  al- 
moil  as  harmonious  and  beautiful  as 
his  poetry',  was  not  always  accurate. 
Lord  Shaftefbury  proved  that  when  a 
man  of  quality  foared  above  his  peers, 
he  wrote  bombatUy,  turgidly,  poeti¬ 
cally. 

Lord  Chatham  gave  the  tone  to 
fine  language  in  oratory.  Within 
thtfe  very  few  years,  our  young  ora¬ 
tors  are  corre61  in  their  common  con- 
verfation.  Our  ladies  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  patronage  of  our  laji- 
guage.  Thence  corieA  language  in 
common  converfation  founds  pedan¬ 
tic  nr  affe^ed.  Mr  Gray  was  fo  clr- 
cumfpe^  in  his  ufual  language,  that 
it  feemed  unnatural,  though  it  was 
only  pure  Englifh.  My  inference  is, 
that  attention  to  the  Ayle  in  connedy 


runs  a  rifk  of  not  appearing  eafy. 
Yet  1  own  the  CareleL  Hulband  and 
Vanbrugh  arc  ilandatds — and  the 
School  for  Scandal  and  the  Heirefs 
have  Ihcwn  that  difficulties  arc  no 
impediments  to  genius ;  and  that, 
however  pailluns  and  follies  may  be 
civilifcd,  refined,  or  complicate’d,  fub- 
jefts  for  comedy  arc  not  wanting, 
and  can  be  exhibited  in  the  ptirelt 
language  of  eafy  diolugue,  without 
fwelling  to  pedantry,  or  finking  to 
incorrcCfncfs.  1  he  authors  of  thefe 
two  comedies  have  equalled  Terence 
in  the  graces  of  (lyle,  and  excelled 
him  in  wit  and  charatfer :  confe- 
quently  we  have  better  comedies  than 
Greece  or  Home  enjoyed.  It  is  even 
remarkable  that  the  Grecians,  who 
perfcdled  poetry  and  eh  qucnce,  and 
invented  tragedy  and  comedy,  Ihould 
have  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  the 
lad.  Terence’s  plays,  copied  front 
Menander,  convey  little  idea  of  that 
author’s  talent ;  and  when  fo  many 
of  the  farces  of  Aiidophanes  have 
been  preferved,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  only  a  few  feraps  of  Me¬ 
nander  would  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  us,  if  his  merit  had  been  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  excellence  of-their 
tragic  writers.  Mollere  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  as  Immoi  tal  es  Corneille  and 
Racine. 


ON  THE  PROPENSITY  OF  SEVERAL  NATIONS  TO  HARD  DRINKING. 

(  From  a  Foreign  youmal. ) 

TT  is  in  general  w'lih  whole  nations,  conquerable  Is  their  propenfity  to  fen- 
^  as  with  individuals ;  the  more  no-  fu^l  pUafures  of  the  groffer  kinds, 
hie  and  generous  they  are,  fo  much  One  main  branch  of  fenfuality  is  an 
the  more  moderate  are  they  in  the  Inclination  to  Intoxicating  or  dupe- 
enjoyments  of  fenfe ;  and,  on  the  con-  fy  lng  liquors  and  drugs  ;  and  this  in- 
trary,  the  more  bafe  and  ignoble,  fo  clination  augments,  in  whole  nations, 
much  the  more  preponderant  and  un-  allowing  for  fome  particular  excep¬ 
tions, 

*  I  include  men  of  learning  in  the  higher  ranks,  becaufe  in  France  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  b;d  company,  who  certainly  give  the  tone  to  the  elegance  of  any 
language,  and  in  that  fenl'e  only  the  highell  company  are  the  bed  bumpaiiy ;  for 
the  term  bejl  has  been  ravifhccl  from  the  lowed  ranks  of  mrn,  who  I  doubt  are  -the 
mod  virtuous  of  the  community,  and  given  to,  or  ufurped  by,  the  rit^bed  and  mod 
noble.  II.  W. 

Ed*  Mag.  Jan.  1799.  •  D 
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tions,  in  rqual  proportion  with  the  or  bribes,  or  by  any  other  means,  but 


decline  of  fuperior  mental  powers, 
and  the  difpofition  to  great  virtues 
and  fignal  exploits.  Accordingly, 
all  Sclavonian  nations  have  ever  been, 
as  in  general,  more  fenfual,  fo  alfo 
more  intemperate  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong 
liquors,  than  the  Not-^^clavonian  ; 
and  the  former  are  again,  in  regard 
to  gluttony,  beyond  all  comparifon 
exceeded  by  the  Mongolian  nations. 

1  here  pafs  by  the  Oriental  na¬ 
tions,  neither  fhall  I  collect  together 
the  univerfal  tcllimony  of  travellers 
concerning  the  gluttony  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  Sclavonian  nation,  the  Poles, 
the  Illyrians,  Moldavians  and  Valla- 
chians.  I  confine  myfelf  principally 
to  the  Ruflians,  becanfe  1  find  the 
moll  txprefsand  accurate  accounts  of 
them  in  writers  of  the  higheft  credit, 
fuihcicnt  to  convince  every  one  that 
the  gluttony  of  the  other  Not- Scla¬ 
vonian  nations  was  never  fo  great  a>  a- 
mong  the  common  Ruflians. 

When  the  elder  Gmelin  w’ason  his 
travels  through  Siberia,  between  the 
years  I7;t3  and  1743,  happen¬ 
ed  no  religious  fellival,  no  civil  anni* 
verfary,  no  family  entertainment, 
which  was  not  celebrated  by  all  who 
aflifled  at  them  by  a  general  intoxi¬ 
cation.  This  rage  for  drinking  in  the 
Ruflians  of  Siberia,  Gmelin  knew  not 
Jiow  to  compare  to  any  thing  but  a 
contagious  burning  fever,  that  attack¬ 
ed  every  age  and  rank  and  fex,  which, 
though  it  had  its  intervals,  foon  re¬ 
turned  at  Hated  periods,  with  equal, 
or  increafed  fury.  This  drinking  fe¬ 
ver  always  broke  out  more  violently 
and  uuiverfally  on  the  high  feflivals, 
and  therefore  alfo  in  the  Chrillmas 
week.  From  Chrillmas  to  the  I'.pi- 
phany,  and  frequently  for  a  week 
longer,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  fee  a 
perfon  fober.  The  Siberians  weic 
not  fatisfied  with  being  intoxicated 
once  a  day,  but  the  drinking  and  the 
riot  continued  night  and  day  almoH 
inccflantly.  During  all  this  time  it 
was  not  pollible,  either  by  iatreaties 


open  violence,  to  induce  artificers  and 
labourers  to  work,  arid  when  the  tra¬ 
vellers  arrived  at  any  place  on  this  or 
any  the  like  drinking  fellival,  their 
foldiers,  and  the  reft  of  their  attend¬ 
ants,  notwithftanding  all  the  threats 
they  could  employ,  got  drunk  as  im¬ 
moderately  and  continually  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  place,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  there  in 
patience  till  the  paroxyfm  was  over. 
Not  only  men,  but  women  likewife, 
frequently  drink  themfelves  to  death ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  by  Bruce,  that  in 
what  is  called  the  Butter-week,  fel- 
dom  a  morning  pafles  in  Mofeow, 
but  from  ten  to  twelve  perfons  arc 
found  dead  in  the  ftreets,  who  have 
fallen  down,  and  been  frozen.  Of 
fuch  mortal  intoxications  we  can  the 
lefs  doubt,  on  reading  that  a  Angle 
boor  will  frequently  drink  in  one  day 
brandy  to  the  amount  of  five  rubles, 
(about  2  2S.  6d.) 

Not  lefs  licentious  than  the  Chrill¬ 
mas  week,  were  the  Butter  week,  as 
it  is  called,  or  the  week  before  Lent, 
the  Eafter  week,  every  faint’s  d  >y, 
every  harveft  or  threfhing  feail,  eve¬ 
ry  confccration  of  a  church,  and  all 
other  folemn  occafions.  Such  fefti- 
vals  and  folcmnities  often  follow’td  fo 
clofe  on  each  other,  that  they  were 
drunk  for  a  whole  month  together, 
particularly  in  October,  from  one  fcf- 
tival  to  another.  At  thefe  ti.mes, 
when  the  Ruffians  of  Sib'.ria  were 
once  fallen  into  this  rage,  it  coft  them 
inexprtffible  effotiS  to  return  to  their 
ufuai  way  of  life,  and  to  be  complete¬ 
ly  drunk  only  once  in  about  every 
four  days. 

The  ordinary  liquor  for  this  pnr- 
pofe,  uftd  by  the  Ruffians  of  Siberia, 
is  bad  brandy,  and  when  this  is  want¬ 
ing,  a  fort  of  beer,  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  render  more  inebriating  by 
infiifing  a  handful  of  the  ephedra  mi- 
nojtachya.  This  herb  has  the  peculi¬ 
ar  property  of  producing  fnch  a  fur- 
prlllng  intoxication,  that  thole  who 

arc 
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are  drunk  with  it  continue  Tinging  have  an  unfurmountable  propenfity  to 
and  capering  till  they  fall  down  to  ftrong  liquors.  In  Africa,  palm 
the  ground.  When  the  brandy  or  wine,  and  efpecially  European  bran- 
tlie  beer  is  all  out,  they  then  guzzle  dy,  and  in  the  Well  Indies  rum,  are 
down  the  dregs,  as  every  thing  is  of  a  their  favourite  drinks.  For  procur- 
good  tafte  to  them  that  does  but  fill,  ing  European  brandy,  kings  fell  their 
The  viceroy  and  governor  in  great  fubjedls,  hufbands  their  wives,  and 
towns,  and,  after  their  example,  the  parents  their*  children  for  (laves  to 
fubgovernor  and  fecretaty,  let  no  the  Europeans.  When  they  have 
court- holiday,  and  no  namefday  or  obtained  this  water  of  life,  or  fire- 
birthday,  in  their  own  family,  pafs  water,  as  they  call  it,  they  feldom 
unfolemnized.  To  fuch  fellivities,  leave  it  till  they  have  feen  the  end  of 
not  only  the  officers,  and  the  higher  it.  Thus,  a  negro  king  continued 
and  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  but  uninterruptedly  drinking  lor  fix  days 
likewife  the  mod  confidcrable  perfons  and  nights,  without  taking  the  leafb 
in  trade  are  Invited,  To  the  former,  food.  Tlie  negroes  ufually  meet  eve- 
the  mofl  choice  foreign  wines  are  ry  afternoon  In  certain  public  build- 
ferved  In  abundance  ;  but  to  the  lat-  ings  appropriated  to  that  purpofe,  and 
ter,  only  mead  is  prefented  inllcad  of  fuddle  theinfelves  either  in  brandy, 
wine,  and  yet  no  merchant  goes  a*  or  for  want  of  It,  In  palm-wine, 
way  from  table  without  leaving  upon  When  the  firft  calls  of  thiift  arc  fl¬ 
it  half  a  ruble,  or  a  ruble,  for  the  ho-  lenced,  and  the  head  begins  to  grow 
noiir  of  having  been  fealled  at  fo  no-  warm,  they  order  the  wine  to  be 
ble  a  board,  by  which  cuflom  the  brought  in  bottles  holding  one  or  tw’o 
cxpences  of  the  entertainment  are  quarts,  and  continue  drinking  as  long 
greatly  diminifhed.  At  th^  tables  of  as  there  Is  any  left,  i  n  thefe  drunk- 
the  inferior  voivodes  the  brandy  Is  en  caroufals,  women  and  even  chil- 
drunk,  not  out  of  common  wihe  glal-  dren  of  three  or  four  years  old  take 
fes,  but  large  Jtochans  or  tumblers,  part,  as  the  capacity  of  drinking  a 
and  whoever  at  fuch  banquets  has  great  deal  Is  etleemed  an  honourable 
been  the  mod  beaflly  la  his  drinking,  art.  Formerly,  the  drunkard,  who 
and  in  his  behaviour,  has  a  rich  pre-  wanted  to  make  a  figure,  let  two- 
fent  fent  him  the  following  day.  thirds  of  the  wine  run  down  his  beard. 
Drunkennefs  there,  at  this  prefeot  If,  during  their  fenfelefs  Intoxication, 
day,  is  fo  little  difgraceful,  that  It  is  they  commit  murder,  or  any  other 
not  taken  amifs  even  in  ladies  of  the  a6l  of  violence,  they,  with  the  utmofb 
bell  breeding.  It  Is  not  long  ago,  enmpofure,  take  no  blame  to  them- 
that  not  only  common  people,  but  felvrs,  but  lay  the  fault  on  the  wine 
princes  and  ladies  of  quality,  when  or  the  brandy, 
lick,  would  drink  whole  goblets  of  I'he  Americans,  beyond  all  other 
brandy  indead  of  the  water  pteferib-  nations  of  their  kind,  judify  the  re¬ 
ed  them  by  the  phyfician.  mark,  that  the  fl(<w  and  llupid  fa- 

Thc  generality  of  our  readers  vages  have  never  fhown  greater  In- 
would  fcarcely  believe  that  the  Ruf-  genulty  than  in  the  difeovery  of  the 
fians  can  be  outdone  in  drinking  by  art  of  making  Inflammatory  liquors, 
other  nations:  but  they  will  think  There  Is  hardly  any  eatable  fruit,  or 
quite  otherwife  when  they  (hall  have  root,  or  plant,  from  which  they  have 
read  the  following  accounts  of  the  ex.  not  learnt  the  method  of  preparing 
cedes  of  the  negroes  and  Americans,  an  Intoxicating  drink;  and  many  of 
All  travellers  are  agreed  herein,  the  wtided  favages  had,  previous  to 
that,  among  the  negroes,  not  only  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  invent- 
mcQ,  but  alfo  women  and  children  ed  from  fix  to  nine  fevcral  kinds  of 
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(Irong  liquors.  The  moft  univerfal 
drink  of  the  original  Americans,  is 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  ci>ica, 
which  indeed  is  prepared  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  different  ways,  but  the  moll  uUial 
is  from  maize,  or  Turkilh  wheat. 
Some  foak  the  maize  in  water,  even 
in  feculent  wa'er.  But  commonly  it 
is  chew'ed  by  old  women,  and  as  often 
by  young  children,  who  Ipit  it  out 
altogether  into  a  vtflel,  where  it  is 
left  Handing  till  the  whole  mafs  has 
fermented.  The  Americans  give  fc- 
veral  reafons  why  tlie  maize  is  bed 
chewed,  and  whv  this  maHication 
fhould  be  performed  by  old  women 
and  young  children.  Namely,  they 
pretend  that  it  is  a  common  obftrva- 
tlon,  that  the  chica  never  more  per- 
fe£lly  ferments.  Even  the  Europe¬ 
ans  accuflom  themfelves  to  the  chica 
prepared  in  this  manner  ;  yet  they 
v'ould  take  c2re  not  to  drink  it,  if  a 
living  toad  were  thrown  in  and  dif- 
folved  in  it,  as  Gage  faw  done  with 
his  own  eyes  among  the  Indians  of 
Guatimala. 

When  the  Americans  have  prepar¬ 
ed  a  due  quantity  of  this  chica,  they 
invite  their  friends  to  a  jovial  drink¬ 
ing  bout.  Indeed  there  are  particu¬ 
lar  diftriAs  where  the  women  abilain 
from  drinking  at  thefe  feenes  of  riot, 
and  when  their  hufhands  have  had  e- 
nough,  carefully  to  put  them  to  rell ; 
but  ufually  the  women  and  children 
take  part  likthe  men,  in  thefe  duink 
en  frolics,  and  the  women  even  a 
good  doze  of  chica  to  their  children 
■  at  the  brcafl.  When  the  Americjiis 
have  once  begun  to  caroufe,  they  ob 
ferve  no  bounds,  but  drink  till  they 
fall,  bereft  of  their  feufes,  on  the 
earth.  The  drunkards  refill  with  all 
their  might  any  attempts  to  carry 
them  off,  and  return  with  a  kind  of 
fury  to  the  field  of  battle  :  and  this, 
fays  Ulloa,  is  not  peculiar  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  any  particular  diflriAs,  but 
in  this  they  are  every  where  alike. 
The  moft  violent  vomitings  not  only 
do  not  in  the  leaft  abate  the  drunk- 


cn  rage  of  the  Americans,  but  rathe 
inflame  it  more  ;  and  when  they  are 
relieved,  and  foinewhat  frcllicned  by 
it,  they  fall  to  it  again  with  re¬ 
doubled  avidity.  Such  drinking-bouts 
lall  not  onlythrtc  or  four  days,  during 
which  every  American  drinks  as  much 
as  would  fill  a  large  cafk,  but  at  times, 
for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  nay,  for  three 
or  four  m  mths,  alnu>ll  without  in- 
termiflion.  When  any  one  falls,  there 
he  remains,  whether  in  a  heavy  fhow- 
er  of  rain  or  in  a  niorafs,  or  in  a  heap 
of  filth,  till  he  Comes  to  himfelf,  with¬ 
out  letting  any  thing  difturh  him. 
When  a  man  feels  the  heat  too  ex- 
ceflive,  he  makes  great  wounds  in 
his  head,  in  the  tein[)Ies,  or  the  breatl, 
or  flicks'a  knife  in  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
in  order  to  eafe  himfelf  a  little  from 
the  confuming  fire  by  a  copious  lofs 
of  blood,  it  aimoll  always  happens 
that  fomc  of  them  die  from  the  ex- 
cefllve  draughts  they  take  ;  and  {liM 
more  frequently  that  they  come  to 
bloody  coiifliAs,  In  which  feveral  are 
either  killed  or  wounded.  All  a£lt 
of  manflaughtcr  and  maiming  com¬ 
mitted  in  fits  of  drunkennefs,  appear 
to  the  Americans  as  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent,  and  arc  never  revenged,  cither 
by  the  maiftgrate,  or  by  the  rela¬ 
tions,  or  even  by  the  wounded  perl'un 
himfelf. 

Ever  fince  the  American  favages 
have  been  acquainted  with  European 
brardy,  or  with  the  rum  prepared  by 
the  Europeans,  their  eagernefs  after 
intoxica'ion  is  much  increafed  by  a 
ptw  incentive.  They  tliemlclvcs  con- 
fefs  that  the  fire-water  kills  them  be¬ 
fore  their  time,  that  it  reduces  them 
to  poverty,  that  it  underm  nes  their 
activity  and  vigour  ;  but  they  add, 
that  it  is  impoillble  for  them  to  ab- 
ftain  from  it,  and  complain  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  for  having  introduced  among 
them  fo  dangerous  and  irrefiilable  a 
liquor.  For  procuring  brandy  in 
South  America,  they  fell  all  they 
have,  even  their  wives  and  children  ; 
aad  in  northern  Louiuana  it  has  of¬ 
ten 
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trn  happeneiU  that  the  mod  faithful,  ful  water  and  the  bountiful  d''nor. 
and  to  all  appearance  the  mod  fen-  Another  time  Adair  was  fo  per- 
lible  Indians,  have  murdered  their  fecuttd  hy  a  favage  for  brandy, that  he 
mailers  at  the  chafe,  only  for  the  was  at  lad  obliged  to  give  him  a  quart 
fake  of  getting  podedion  of  his  bran-  of  the  ftronged  fpirit  of  turpentine, 
dy-bottle.  The  laborious  Indians,  The  American  prefently  gulped  it 
who  woik  in  tlic  Spanifh  mines,  ex-  down,  began  to  foam  at  the  mouth, 
pend  in  a  few  hours  in  rum  the  half  and  fell  fenfelefs  to  the  ground,  but 
of  the  money  that  is  paid  them  eve-  was  in  a  few  days  quite  recovered  by 
ry  Sunday  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  the  hot-baths  and  cooling  drinks, 
the  other  Americans,  women  as  well  Though  it  is  agreed  by  all  travcl- 
as  men,  throw  away  all, or  the  greated  lers  that  brandy  and  the  fm«ll.pox 
part  of  the  money  they  earn,  and  arc  have  committed  more  ravages  in  A- 
thcreforc  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  merica  than  the  fword  of  the  Euro- 
mod  wretched  habitations,  the  viled  pcans,  yet  it  is  no  lei's  certain  that 
food,  and  the  poored  covering.  When  numberlcfs  Americans  can  be  guilty 
they  have  drunk  out  their  dock  of  of  the  mod  prodi^tions  exetfTes  in 
brandy,  they  beg  the  European.^,  drinking,  without  getting  ple'urilits, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  give  them  or  other  fiekneffes,  the  ufual  attend- 
nrore  bitter  water,  or  demand  it  with  ants  on  that  praftice  with  us.  With 
the  utmod  affurance.  In  Peru,  an  all  their  debauches,  as  Frazer  informs 
Indian  drank  to  the  amount  of  feven  us,  they  will  reach  to  the  age  of  a 
pefos,  or  thirteen  bottles  of  rum,  in  hundred  years  ;  and,  without  being 
a  very  few  hours,  without  feeling  any  balled  or  grey-headed,  numbers  arc 
other  cITlAs  from  it  but  a  fenfelefs  feen  that  are  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
intoxication.  Mr  Adair,  unable  to  or  a  hundred  and  thirty,  or  even  of 
free  himfelf  from  the  importunity  of  a  greater  age. 

of  an  impudent  favage  for  brand)'.  The  foregoing  fafts  are  fufficlent 
gave  him  a  large  bottle  of  pepper-  to  convince  every  i>»ie,  that  the  pro¬ 
water.  The  American  drank  of  this  penfity  of  the  negroes  and  Americans 
fiery  ditlillation  till  he  was  almod  fuf-  to  intoxicating  liquors  is  of  a  kind 
focated.  He  was  as  little  difmayed,  altogether  didcrent  from  the  licenti- 
however,  by  thefe  painful  effetls,  as  oufnefs  in  that  refpeft  of  the  Euto- 
another  was  after  a  merry-making,  pean  nations;  and  that  the  former  as 
though  from  the  violent  agitation  of  much  exceed  the  latter  in  their  avi- 
his  llomach  and  bowels  he  fell  breath-  dity  tor  inflammatory  liquors,  as  in 
left  on  the  ground.  When  both  had  the  capacity  of  drinking  them  in  fuch 
fomewhat  recovered,  they  broke  out  quantities  as  would  infallibly  cotl  any 
iu  extravagant  praifes  of  the  power-  European  his  life. 


THOUGHTS  ON  WrNTER. 

The  poets  have  numbered  a-  fenfe  of  delight  Is  In  a  great  mcafure 
mong  the  felicities  of  the  golden  comparative,  and  arifes  at  once  from 
age,  an  exemption  from  the  change  the  fenfatioiis  which  we  feel,  and 
of  feafuns,  and  a  pe*'pctuity  of  fpring,  thofc  wliich  we  remember  :  thus  eafe 
but  we  agree  with  an  elegant  writer  after  torment  is  plcafure  for  a  lime, 
on  this  fubjrft,  that  fuch  poets  have  and  we  arc  very  agreeably  recreated, 
not  made  fufiicient  provifion  for  that  when  the  body,  chilled  with  the 
infatiable  demand  for  new  gratlfica-  weather,  is  gradually  recovering  it.s 
tions,  which  feems  particularly  to  natural  tepidity ;  but  the  joy  cealcs 
charadei  ize  the  nature  of  mao.  Our  when  we  have  forgot  the  cold  :  we 
.  mult 
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muft  fall  below  eafe  again,  if  wc  de- 
fire  to  tife  above  it,  and  purchafe 
new  felicity  by  voluntary  pain.  It  is 
therefore  not  unlikely,  that  however 
the  fancy  may  be  amufed  with  the 
dcfcription  of  regions  in  which  no 
wind  is  heard  but  the  gentle  zephyr, 
and  no  fcenes  are  dit'played  but  vallies 
enamelled  with  unfading  (lowers,  and 
wootls  waving  their  perennial  verdure, 
we  (hould  foon  grow  weary  of  uni¬ 
formity,  fir.dour  thoughts  la nguifh  for 
want  of  other  fuhjefts,  call  on  heaven 
for  our  wonted  round  of  feafons,  and 
think  ourfelvcs  liberally  recompenfed 
for  the  inconveniencies  of  fummer  and 
winter,  by  new  perceptions  of  the 
calmnefs  and  mildnefs  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  variations. 

Every  feafon  has  its  particular  pow¬ 
er  of  driking  the  mind.  The  naked- 
nefs  and  afperity  of  the  wintry  world 
fills  the  beholder  with  penfivc  and 
profound  ailonifhtnent ;  as  the  variety 
of  the  feene  is  lefTencd,  its  grandeur 
is  increafed  ;  and  the  mind  is  fwelled 
at  once  by  the  mingled  ideas  of  the 
prefent  and  the  pail,  of  the  beauties 
which  have  vanilhed  from  the  eyes, 
and  the  wade  and  defolatlon  that  arc 
now  before  them. 

Yet  let  us  nfledl  on  the  blelTings 
heaven  giants  us  at  this  feafon,  which 
appears  tousfo  fevere.  The  frod  and 
c^ld  prevent  many  hurtful  vapours  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere 
from  falling  upon  us,  and  even  purify 
the  air.  Far  from  being  always  bad 
for  our  health,  it  often  drengthens  it, 
and  prefervts  the  humours  from  pu- 
trefattion,  which  a  conllant  heat 
would  certainly  occafiou.  If  the  va¬ 
pours  which  collect  in  the  atmofphere 
were  always  to  fall  in  rain,  the  earth 
would  be  too  foft  and  wet,  our  bodies 
would  be  too  full  uf  humours  and  too 
much  relaxed ;  whereas  the  cold 
braces  and  promotes  the  ciiculation 
of  the  bUmd.  In  very  hot  countries, 
and  where  the  winters  arc  rainy  and 
wet,  ferious  and  mortal  difeafes  are 
much  more  fretpeut  than  tlfcwherc. 


We  arc  told  by  travellers,  that  in 
Greenland,  where  the  ground  is  co¬ 
vered  with  mountains  of  ice,  and 
where  in  winter  the  days  are  only 
four  or  five  hours  long,  the  air  is  very 
wholefome,  clear,  and  light ;  and, 
except  a  few  complaints  in  the  ched 
and  eyes,  (occafioned  partly  by  the 
quality  of  the  food)  they  have  fel- 
dom  there  the  diforders  fo  common 
in  Europe.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that 
the  conditution  of  the  human  body 
varies  according  to  the  different  cli¬ 
mates  ;  confeqnently,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  countries  have  conili- 
tut  ions  adapted  to  extreme  cold,  and 
are  generally  (Irong  and  robud.  As 
man,  though  a^live  by  choice,  and 
though  labour  is  necelfary  to  him,  is 
dill  glad  to  interrupt  his  employments 
to  talle  the  fweets  of  fleep  ;  fo  alfo 
nature  yields  to  the  change  of  feafons, 
and  takes  a  pleafurc  in  it,  becaufe  in 
reality  it  coniributes  toward  our  wel¬ 
fare  and  happinefs.  Although  our 
fields  and  gardens  be  buried  in  fnow, 
this  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  preferve 
them  from  the  cold,  as  well  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  grain  from  corrupting.  The 
ground  requires  reft  after  having  yield¬ 
ed  in  the  fummer  all  that  we  want  for 
the  winter.  If  our  prefent  fupport 
had  nut  been  provided  for  ;  if  in  this 
fevere  feafon  we  were  obliged  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  earth,  there  might  be  feme 
foundation  for  our  complaints.  But 
our  provifion  is  made  :  all  our  wants 
fnpplied,  and  we  enjoy  a  repofe  fuita- 
blc  to  the  feafon. 

To  thefe  advantages,  let  us  add, 
what  has  frequently  been  remarked, 
and  is  always  very  pleafantly  felt,  that 
winter  has  been  celebrated  as  the  pro¬ 
per  leafcsn  for  merriment  and  gaycty. 
We  arc  feldom  invited  by  the  votaries 
of  pleafure  to  look  abroad  for  any 
other  purpofe,  than  that  we  may  (hriiik 
back  with  more  fatisfadlion  to  our 
coverts,  and  when  we  have  heard  the 
howl  of  the  temped,  and  felt  the  gripe 
of  the  froft,  congratulate  each  other 
with  more  gUdeefs  upon  a  clu(e  room. 
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an  eafy  chair,  a  larpre  fire,  and  a 
fmoking  dinner.  Winter  brings  na¬ 
tural  inducements  to  jollity  and  con- 
verfation.  Differences,  we  know,  arc 
never  fo  efffftually  laid  afleep,  as  by 
fomc  common  calamity.  An  enemy 
unites  all  to  whom  he  threatens  dan¬ 
ger.  The  rigour  of  winter  brings 
generally  to  the  fame  fire  fide  thofe, 
who,  by  the  oppofition  of  inclinations, 
or  dilTcrence  of  employment,  moved 
in  variousdire^tionsthroughthe  other 
parts  of  the  year ;  and  when  they  have 
met,  and  find  it  their  mutual  interell 
to  remain  together,  they  endear  each 
other  by  mutual  compliances,  and  of¬ 
ten  wilh  for  the  continuance  of  the 
focial  feafon,  with  all  its  bleaknefs 
and  all  its  feverities. 

Dr.  Johnfon  has  remarked  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  winter,  which  men  of  his 
damp  will  feel  with  peculiar  energy, 
and  it  is  certainly  founded  on  truth. 

‘  To  men  of  ftudy  and  imagination,' 
fays  he,  ‘  the  winter  is  generally  the 
chief  time  of  labour  Gloom  and  fi- 
lence  produce  compofure  of  mind,  and 
concentration  of  ideas  ;  and  the  pri¬ 
vation  of  external  plcafurc  naturally 
caufes  an  effort  to  find  entertainment 
within.  1  his  is  the  time  in  which 
thofe,  whom  literature  enables  to  find 
amiiiements  for  themltlves,  have  more 
than  common  conviftionsoftheirown 
happliitfs.  When  they  are  condemn¬ 
ed  by  the  ehmentsto  retirement,  and 
debarred  front  moll  of  the  diveifions 
which  arc  called  in  to  aflitl  the  Hight 
of  time,  they  can  find  new  fubjeftsof 
enquiry,  and  prelerve  themfelves  from 
that  wearineis  which  hangs  always 
fla^^ging  upon  the  vacant  mind.' 

'I'he  winter,  however,  differs  very 
effentially  in  fomc  countries.  If  <u>f 
feel  ourfelves  dilpofed  to  complain,  let 
us  confider  the  folhtwing  faiis,  which 
relate  to  a  great  part  of  the  northern 
nations,  which  have  neither  fpring 
nor  autumn.  The  heat  is  as  intolera¬ 
ble  in  fummer  as  the  cold  is  in  winter. 
The  feverity  of  the  latter  is  fuch,  that 
the  Ipirits  of  wiae  ia  the  thermometer 
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freeze.  When  the  door  of  a  warm 
room  is  opened,  the  nutwardairwhich 
comes  in,  turns  all  the  vapours  into 
fnow  ;  and  they  appear  like  thick 
white  clouds.  If  any  one  goes  out  of 
the  houfe,  they  are  almoll  I'uffocated, 
and  the  air  feems  to  pierce  through 
them.  Every  thing  appears  dead,  as 
nobody  does  venture  abroad.  Some¬ 
times  the  cold  becomes  fo  intenfe,  all 
of  a  fudden,  that  if  they  are  not  faved 
in  time,  people  are  in  danger  of  lofing 
an  arm,  a  leg,  or  even  their  life. 
The  fall  of  fnow  is  ftill  more  danger¬ 
ous  ;  the  wind  drives  it  with  fuch  vio¬ 
lence,  that  nobody  can  find  their 
way  ;  the  trees  and  budies  are  covered 
with  it,  the  fight  is  blinded  by  it, 
and  people  fink  into  precipices  at 
every  ftep.  In  fummer  it  is  couilantly 
light  for  three  months,  and  in  winter 
it  is  perpetual  night  during  the  fame 
fpace  of  time.  We  who  complain  of 
the  cold  in  our  countries,  feem  not  to 
know  our  advantages. 

Yet  we  are  miilaken  if  we  fuppofc 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  pole  are 
unhappy  from  the  feverity  and  length 
of  their  winter.  Poor,  yet  exempt 
through  fimplicity  from  all  defires  dif¬ 
ficult  to  gratify,  thofe  people  live  con¬ 
tent  in  the  midlt  of  the  rocks  of  ice 
which  furround  them,  without  know¬ 
ing  the  hleflings  which  the  fouthern 
nations  confider  as  an  effential  part  of 
their  happinefs.  If  the  barrennefs  of 
their  foil  prevents  them  from  having 
fuch  variety  of  productions  of  the  earth 
as  we  have,  the  fea  is  fo  much  the 
more  bountiful  in  her  gifts  to  them. 
Their  way  of  living  inures  them  to 
cold,  and  enables  them  to  defy  llorms. 
As  to  particular  refources,  without 
which  they  could  not  bear  the  rigour 
of  the  climate,  nature  provides  them 
with  abundance.  Their  defarts  arc 
full  of  wild  bealts,  whofe  furr  protedls 
them  from  cold.  The  rein  deer  fup- 
plles  them  with  food,  drink,  beds, 
clothes,  and  tents.  'Fhefe  are  moff 
of  their  wants,  and  give  them  little 
trouble  to  obtain.  When  the  fun  does 

not 
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not  rife  with  them,  they  are  furround- 
rd  with  darknefs,  nature  itfelf  lights 
a  torch  for  them.  The  Aurora  lio- 
rtalis  brightens  their  night.  Perhaps 
thefc  people  confider  their  country  as 
the  greateii  and  happtelf  upon  eaith, 
and  may  pily  us  as  much  as  we  pity 
them. 

The  moil  remarkable  phenomena 
of  this  feafoii  are  froil  and  fnow,  and 
we  (liall  conciuJe  our  article  with  a 
thort  account  ot  thefe,  which  thout;h 
the  mod  familiar,  arc  not  among  the 
things  mod  generally  underllood. 

The  freezing  of  water  was  former¬ 
ly  attributed  to  the  entrance  of  fri- 
goritic  particles  into  that  fluid  :  but 
the  augmentation  of  the  bulk  of 
water  in  freezing,  feems  to  be  the 
only  faft  which  can  with  reafon  be 
alleged  in  fiipport  of  this  doArinc  ; 
yet  this  increafe  of  bulk  is  not  atten¬ 
ded  with  any  increafe  of  weight,  and 
may  be  much  better  explained,  than 
by  attributing  it  to  the  addition  of 
frigorific  particles,  which  were  never 
proved  to  have  any  exiflence.  The 
increafe  which  water  acquires  in  be¬ 
coming  folid  is  about  one  ninth  or 
one-tenth  of  its  whole  bulk.  Boyle 
took  a  brafs  tube,  three  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  put  fome  water  into  it ; 
he  then  brought  down  into  the  tube 
a  ping,  w  ill)  a  weight  placed  at  the 
head  of  it  of  feventy  four  pounds*. 
I'he  txpanlive  power  of  water,  in  the 
procefs  of  fret  zing,  was  proved  by  a 
remarkable  experiment  made  :n  Ca¬ 
nada.  An  iron  Aiell,  after  having  its 
mouth  well  plugged  up,  was  filled  up 
with  water,  and  expoied  to  a  fevere 
freift  which  prevailed  in  that  country, 
'rhe  expanlion  of  the  ice  forced  out 
the  plug,  and  the  w’ater,  which  imme¬ 
diately  followed,  was  frozen  into  an 
irregular  mafs  or  column  of  ice.  The 
inftauces already  mentioned,  however, 
are  far  lefs  lltiking  than  one  deferib- 
td  by  Mufeherbroek,  in  which  a  bail 
of  iron,  an  inch  thick,  was  burlt  afun- 

*  On  cxpofjng  the  tube  to  the  cold,  tl 
four  pounds.  * 


on  Winter, 

dcr  in  the  courfe  of  twelve  hours  by 
the  expanfive  power  of  froil.  That 
philofophcr  having  calculated  the 
force  exerted  by  the  freezing  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  fimilar  cafe,  found  it  equal 
to  a  force  capable  of  railing  a  weight 
of  ivventy  feven  thoufand  feveu  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pounds. 

When  fuch  is  the  expanfive  power 
exerted  by  water  in  palling  to  the  Hate 
of  ice,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that 
veflels,  which  arc  left  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter  in  frolly  weather,  Ihould  be  burft 
by  its  freezing,  and  that  the  fame 
thing  (hould  happen  to  water  pipes 
expofed  to  the  aftion  of  froft.  The 
pavement  is  fometimes  luofened  from 
the  lame  caufe,  and  in  rountrieswhere 
very  fevere  colds  prevail,  the  fap  of 
trees  congeals,  and  their  trunks  are 
burll  afuiider,  with  a  noife  like  that 
of  cannon.  Froft  fertilizes  the  ground 
by  loofening  the  coheriun  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  earth.  Such  arc  fome  of  the 
moll  remarkable  cfleAs  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

As  to  fnow,  the  cold  of  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmofphere  is  fome¬ 
times  fo  great,  as  to  freeze  the  aque¬ 
ous  panicles  which  form  clouds.  If 
the  particles  become  frozen  before 
they  have  had  time  to  unite  into 
drops,  many  of  the  fmall  icicles  which 
are  produced,  uniting  together,  and 
being  connetled  only  at  a  few  points, 
form  flacculent  inafles,  which  we  call 
fnow.  The  order  and  arrangement  of 
the  icicles  is  not  always  the  fame  ; 
they  vary  greatly,  and  this  produces 
the  variety  which  is  obferved  in  fnow. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  fnow 
varies  at  different  times,  yet  what 
falls  together  is  always  the  fatiic  ; 
that  is,  the  fnow  which  falls  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time,  conlifts  of  flakes,  which 
vary  only  in  fizc,  but  are  all  formed 
of  particles  difpofed  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ncr.  We  arc  not  fufficicntly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  laws  by  which  the  con, 
cretion  or  cryftallizatiun  of  bodicg 

"c 

E  water  freezing  itfelf,  ralfed  the  feventy- 
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are  regulated,  to  explain  the  caufe  of 
thefe  phenomena.  On  account  of  the 
fmall  qudntit]r  of  matter  contained  in 
fnuw,  in  proportion  to  the  furfaces 
txpufed,  it  meets  with  great  reflft- 
ance  in  palTing  through  the  atmof* 
phere,  and  confequeniljr  fall*  very 
ilowly.  It*  great  furface  alfo  renders 
it  very  fufceptible  of  evaporation, 
which  confiderably  diminifhes  its 
weight,  even  in  the  coldell  weather. 

During  the  feverity  of  the  froft,  lit¬ 
tle  work  can  be  done  out  of  doors  by 
the  farmer.  As  foon  as  it  fets  in,  he 
takes  the  opportunity  of  the  hardnefs 
of  the  ground  to  draw  manure  to  his 
fields.  He  lops  and  cuts  timber,  and 
mends  tborn  hedges.  When  the  roads 
become  fmooth  from  the  frozen  fnow, 
he  takes  his  team  and  carries  hay  and 
corn  to  market,  or  draws  coals  for 
himfelf  and  his  neighbours  The 
barn  refounds  with  the  flail,  by  the 


ufe  of  which  the  labourer  is  enabled 
to  defy  the  cold  weather.  In  towns 
the  poor  are  pinched  for  fcwel,  and 
charity  is  peculiarly  called  for  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year.  Many  trades  are 
at  a  Hand  during  the  feverity  of  the 
froft  ;  rivers  and  canals  being  frozen 
up,  waternacn  and  bargemen  are  out 
of  employment.  There  is  no  feafon 
Indeed  In  which  there  are  more  prelT- 
ing  calls  for  charity,  and  none  in 
which  the  rich  ought  to  feel  their  own 
comforts  with  a  gratitude  more  lively, 
and  confequently  mure  difpofed  to  cit- 
ertions  in  favour  of  the  poor. 

— — ‘  Sore  pierc’d  by  wintry  wind*. 
How  many  ihrink  into  the  I'ordid  hut 
Or  cheerlefj  poverty.’— 

*  Thought  fond  roan 
Of  thefe’— 

‘  The  conkious  heart  of  Charity  would 
warm, 

And  her  wide  wiih  Broevolence  dilate.* 
Thomson, 
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is  no  fpecies  of  writing  lated  but  what  is  ttuey  and  no  orna- 
that  has  been  more  popular  a-  ments  appended  which  did  not  be* 
mong  young  readers  fiiice  its  firft  ap-  long  to  the  original  fatt,  we  fly  for 
pcarance,  than  the  Aevr/  or  Romance,  relief  from  the  lamcnels  of  real  life 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  difeover  to  the  compofition  called  Niveis.  In 
a  better  reafon  for  the  high  favour  them  we  find  common  tilings  related 
in  which  fiich  compofitions  are  hvld,  in  an  uncommon  way,  which  is  pre- 
than  the  tamenefs  and  inlipidity  of  cilely  the  lemcdy  we  have  beeu  feek- 
common  life  and  common  events,  ing  to  vary  our  amufeinents.  Inllead, 
'I’ired  of  this,  we  firft  betake  our-  for  example,  of  a  young  couple  waik- 
kl  ves  to  the  page  of  hiftory,  but  here,  ing  regularly  tochurck  to  be  married, 
although  we  occafionally'meet  with  with  their  parent’s  confcnt  and  their 
incidents  that  are  lurprizing,  there  parent’s  walking  regularly  with  them 
13  in  general  a  forbidding  gravity  (an  incident  fo  common  as  to  occa- 
and  dignity  in  the  ftile  and  manner  fion  little  or  no  notice)  we  have’ a  pair 
in  whicli  they  arc  related  ;  and  for  of  true  lovers  concealing  from  each 
the  moil  part  liillory  is  employed  on  other  what  they  both  arc  dcliraus  to 
the  adlioiis  and  adventure*  of  heroes,  reveal,  thwarted  in  their  affeflion  by 
kings,  and  ftatcfmen,  a  clats  of  per-  cruel  fathers  and  moihers,  or  guar- 
fons  with  which  we  arc  but  little  ac-  dians,  befcl  with  Iples,  their  letters 
quainted,  and  in  wliofe  fuccefs  youug  inteicepted,  rooms  turned  into  pii- 
j'crfiins  feel  but  little  inteiell.  ions;  and  if  an  efcape,  ulually  called 

Finding,  therefore,  but  fcanty  a-  au  elopement,  be  praAicable,  wln- 
mulemcnt  in  thefe  grave  and  regular  dows  arc  turned  into  doors,  and  a 
performances,  where  it  is  abfolutcly  ladder  becomes  a  ftair-cale  ;  poll- 
ueceflary  that  nothing  ftiould  be  re-’  hotfes  arc  fuiniflicd  with  wings, 
£d.  Ma^.  Jan.  11^^,  ,  E  NPt 
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and  poft-boys  of  the  tnic  Hounflnw-  mantic  life  arc  capable  of  being  re3- 
brced  are  converted  into  cupids,  lilcd  without  danger  and  difappoinl- 
while  an  old  battered  chaife  ia  an  mrnt.  W'e  are  nut  quite  certain  that 
Hymeneal  car.  youth  is  to  be  divided  into  three  or 

It  is  this  art  of  making  much  out  fur  volwnes.  and  whatever  errors  or 
of  little  that  reconciles  us  to  a  courfe  crimes  may  be  committed,  to  end  in 
of  novel-reading.  We  find  how  a  happy  marriage  and  a  great  for- 
tamc  and  infipid  real  life  is ;  we  a-  tune  in  the  lafi.  Elopements,  in¬ 
wake  in  tlie  murning,  drcfsourfelves,  deiJ,  have  been  tried,  and  lliey  have 
go  out  (hopping  or  vifiting,  and  re-  ferved  to  vary  the  common  routine 
turn  in  perfict  fafety  to  the  fame  of  being  aOred  at  church,  or  married 
employments  or  amufi  ments  this  day  by  a  licence,  but  it  has  not  been 
that  we  returned  to  yefttrday,  and  found  that  (uch  man iages  have  prov- 
which  will  prob  ibly  engage  cur  time  ed  more  happy  than  the  old  fafhiun- 
to-morrow.  It  is  not  remarkable,  ed  kind — on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
therefore,  if  young  and  aftive  fpirits  found,  that  after  a  few  months  or 
become  tired  of  a  routine  fo  dull  and  weeks,  the  parties  have  been  plunged 
unvarying,  and  are  drfiroiis  of  ad-  into  a  (late  of  life  more  dull  and  in- 
venturn  which  may  diftinguiih  them  fipidthan  before,  and  which  has  end- 
from  the  common  herd  of  neighbours,  ed,  in  more  than  one  rscenl  intlance, 
and  give  employment  for  town-talk,  in  certain  adventures  which  have  led 
Such  are  to  he  found  in  novels,  wheie  the  parties  into  a  reparation  a^  roman~ 
in  the  morning,  the  hero  or  heroine  tic,  and  out  ofj^ie  common  way,  as 
is  waked  by  the  foft  melody  of  a  lute  the  elopement  Itfelf.  It  mull,  there¬ 
under  the  window,  and  immediately  fore,  I  am  afraid,  be  concluded,  that 
upon  the  window  being  opened,  tlic  however  amufing  the  adventures  of 
found  is  loll,  and  no  perfon  appears  !  Novel-perlonagcs  are,  wc  ought  to  ™ 
— In  thefc  worlds  of  a  new  creation,  be  vety  cautions  how  we  attempt  to 
if  a  young  lady  ventures  to  walk  be-  perform  them  in  real  life.  Our  laws  I 
yond  the  limits  of  her  lather’s  do-  unfortunately  are  not  compofed  upon  k 
mains,  Ihe  is  either  feduced  by  the  the  fyflem  of  romance,  and  I  know  * 
‘  falfe  flattering  tongue’  of  fome  gay  not  where  a  collection  of  more  Hern 
and  gallant  Lothario,  into  a  poll-  and  feverc  critics  can  he  found,  than 
chaife,  or  more  rudely  forced  into  in  the  courts  of  king’s  bench,‘«loc-  | 
one  by  a  band  of  ruffians  with  mafks  tor’s  commons,  and  the  Old  bailey.  I 
on  their  faces,  and  drawn  fwoids  in  The  Lord  Chancellor,  too,  I  am  I'or- 
their  hands.  Not  an  hour  paiTts  ry  to  add,  is  a  pentUman  of  that  pe-  I 
without  fome  incident  of  this  kind,  culiar  way  of  thinking,  as  to  confider  k 
fo  that  if  the  real  world  was  like  the  a  door  the  propereil  part  of  a  houle  » 
world  of  romance,  we  might  fay  of  for  a  young  lady  to  walk  out  at,  a 
the  metropolis,  with  a  learned  jufticc  flair-cafe  a  more  becoming  mode  of 
who  has  written  on  the  police,  ‘  that  defeending  than  a  ladder  of  rt>pcs, 
there  are  many  thoufands  in  it  who,  and  fathers,  mothers,  or  guaidians, 
when  they  get  up  in  the  morning,  the  btft  adepts  at  explaining  or  an- 
cannot  tell  what  fliall  befall  them  in  fwering  the  contents  uf  a  billet-doux, 
the  courfe  of  the  day,  or  where  they  This  may  probably  be  owing  to  his 
fhall  (leep  at  night.’  For  fuch  is  the  Lordfhip’s  want  of  talle,  but  it  is  a 
ever-varying  fate  of  thofc  who  live  waDtoftallethathasbeenvery.com- 
under  the  difpeiifations  of  a  runian-  mon  among  gentlemen  learned  in  the 
tic  imagination.  law,  for  many  years.  I 

Ir  n  ight,  however,  be  worth  while  But  notwithflanding  the  great  1 
to  cnqiurs,  wncthcr  the  events  uf  ro-  pains  that  have  been  taken,  in  many 

hundrcji 
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hvndred  late  novels;  to  give  a  turn 
and  a  variety  to  love  affairs,  by  every 
mode  of  crufb'piirpores,  and  haii- 
brcaJth  cfcapes,  there  mull  be  a  ter¬ 
mination  even  to  thefe,  and  the  com 
moil  adventures  of  noveU  were  adtu- 
ally  becoming  as  intipid  as  the  pro- 
gicfs  of  real  life,  when  a  bold  and 
lucccisful  attempt  was  lately  made  to 
enliven  thefe  narratives  by  a  certaiu 
proportion  of  murders,  gholls,  clanle- 
ing  chains,  dead  bodies,  Ikeletons, 
old  cadles,  and  damp  dungeons. 
Happily  for  thofe  who  are  tired  with 
theinlclvea  and  all  around  them,  this 
attempt  produced  a  number  of  imi¬ 
tations,  and  we  now  rarely  fee  a  no¬ 
vel  that  IS  not  entirely  compofed  of 
the  terrilic  materials  above  enumerat¬ 
ed. 

Murder  is  certainly  a  very  fruit¬ 
ful  topic  :  it  can  be  contrived  in  fo 
many  ways,  and  if  once  we  return  to 
the  old-fa(hioned  belief  in  gholts,  it 
is  incredible  with  what  eafe  we  may 
increafe  our  Hock  cf  perfonages,  for 
cveiy  one  mentioned  in  the  work 
may  have  a  ghoff,  and  living  or  dead, 
wc  may  in  this  way  exa^iy  doulde 
our  amuiement.  We  may  truly  fay 
with  Macbeth, 

. *  The  limes  hive  bcrn, 

Thjt,  when  ttic  biams  were  oui,  the  man 
would  die. 

And  there  an  end :  but  now,  they  rife 
again, 

W.tn  twenty  mortil  murders  on  their 
crowm. 

And  pufh  us  from  our  floods.’ - 

And  furely  it  is  no  wonder  if  our 
timid  tcmales  are  pulhed  from  their 
ftools  in  reading  the  ‘  horrid,  barbar¬ 
ous  and  bloody  murders'  that  are  now 
ferved  up  fur  their  nmujenunt. 

/‘Imufement !  did  1  (ay  ? — Yes  cer¬ 
tainly,  for  their  itritufment.  I'liis  is 
the  moll  favourable  conjecture,  for 
furely  it  never  could  have  entered  in¬ 
to  the  brain  of  any  writer  of  this 
defeription,  that  our  lovely  females 
wanted  injtrudion  how  to  commit  or 
avoid  murders.  Amufemcot  it  there¬ 


fore  trull  be,  and  certainly  is  amufe- 
ment  of  a  very  lingular  kii  d,  fuch  as 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  incompiti- 
bie  witli  teiideri  efs  ot  frame,  or  pu¬ 
rity  of  mind.  What  (hould  wc  chink, 
if  a  lady,  who  had  the  command  of 
auexterilivelibrarx ,  Ihniiid  ranfackthe 
indexes,  and  rejeCt  every  page  but  that 
which  contained  an  account  of  a  mur¬ 
der  ?  A  qiicltion  then  very  naturally 
ariles.  Why  are  works  entirely  com¬ 
pofed  (jf  murders  conCdered  as  moll 
Certain  of  being  peTulVel  ?  The  an- 
fwer  to  this  quell  ion  1  (hall  leave  to 
my  readers,  and  content  rnyfelf  with 
hoping  that  the  prclent  faihion,  like 
all  departures  from  nature  and  com¬ 
mon  Icnfe,  will  have  but  a  (hort 

'■tig"-  .  .  , 

biiil  mull  I  revert  to  my  original 
thi'Ught,  that  a  milaken  notion  of 
the  dulncfs  and  famenefs  of  common 
life  fo  often  fends  us  for  relief  to  ihe 
regions  of  iiCltoii,  and  if  we  go  there 
merely  upon  the  principle  of  amufe- 
ment,  we  (hall  derive  no  diladvantage 
from  pnufing  the  mod  clallical  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  dclciiption  :  but  be¬ 
yond  that,  1  fufptCl  wc  (hall  often 
be  deluded  by  eilimates  of  human 
life  and  happiiiels  that  are  calculated 
upon  falle  foundations,  'i'hc  days 
of  youth  are  certainly  days  of  curio- 
(ity,  and  if  that  is  elircCied  to  proper 
objects  around  us,  we  (hall  not  find 
that  real  life  Is  fo  devoid  of  variety 
as  we  Imai^ined,  or  tl;at  there  is  any 
abrulute  neceflity  f  t  relieving  our 
minds  by  fabulous  narratives.  1  he 
age  of  hillory,  to  him  whofe  mind 
as  not  been  wcakeneef  by  a  courfe 
of  fuperficial  reading,  will  contain 
more  variety  and  entertainment,  than 
the  utinoll  (Irctch  of  fiCtion  could 
have  produced,  and  we  (hall  have  the 
fuperioi  falisfaClion  in  rcflcCtliig  that 
the  inftruClion  we  receive  is  well- 
grounded,  and  that  the  events  which 
lurprife  us  are  always  true,  or  at  leait 
probable.  Where  they  arc  doubtful, 
the  hifforian’s  fufpiciona  prevent  our 
being  deceived.  This,  added  to  an 
£  2  round 
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attpnilve  obfervation  of  the  fccnr s  a-  imagination,  and  we  (hall  foon  be  en* 
ro>ind  us,  will  (lore  the  ir.ind  with  re-  abicd  to  conclude,  upon  the  furtft 
fltcti  ius  of  an  infinite  Taricty,  and  grounds,  that  he  to  whom  re  1  life 
far  crcater  utility  than  are  to  be  de-  appears  dull,  muft  himfcif  be  a  man 
rived  from  the  wild  narratives  of  the  of  dull  capacity. 

account  of  the  total  net  produce  of  the  taxes  for  one  year  end¬ 
ing  THE  ICTH  DAY  OF  OCTOBER,  I  798  ;  AND  ALSO  DISTINGUISHING  THE 

duties  imposed  in  1793,  1794.  *795.  1796.  1797*  AND  '798. 


CONSOIIBATFD  CUS¬ 
TOM-  .ilu  r  licduiSirg 
29.169I  i«  5.1  o'nipu- 
tcil  qujrtcrljr  fiinito  he 
earned  10  the  duties  £. 
for  1596  -  3.4i,t.4TO  16 

Consolidated  Excise  7,347,167  15 
Refer  veUo'itofdutyon 
paper  1794.  18  '30I 
being  'th  of  75  oool 
theannualavrrjgepm- 
duce  of  former  duties 
then  repealed  -  75,000  6  O 

Reft  rved  out  of  duty 
on  fpirit  licences,!  794, 

9000!  being  Jth  part 
of  36,000!  the  annual 
aveiageproducc  offor- 
merdutiesthen  repeal¬ 
ed,  and  ill  lull  to  5th 
July.  1798  -  17.000  o  O 

CoNsoiiDA  Stamps  1,030,336  4  5 

Reft  rved  nut  of  duty 
on  hats  1796,  1,369! 

1 7\9d  being  Jrh  part 
of  9.479I  IIS.  the  an¬ 
nual  average  produce 
of  former  duties  then 
repi  aled  -  9,4*9  It  O 

Referved  out  of  bills 
and  receipts,  1794, 

31,150!  being  ^th  of 
Il8,6ool  the  annual 
average  prodn  ee  of  for¬ 
mer  duties  then  re¬ 
pealed  -  -  1x3, 600  O  O 

Referved  out  of  duty 
on  legacies,  179'', 

10  169!  15s  being  ith 
pai  f  of  4 1 ,079!  the  an¬ 
nual  average  produce 
of  former  duties  then 
repealed,  to  complete 
deficit  ncirs  to  5tli  July 
1798,  and  in  full  to 
10th  Od.  1798  •  63,366  IT  S 

;C.is,io4,58o  18  a 

INCIttEXTS 

Confoli,late.l  letter  money, 
the  acRuai  average  pro¬ 


duce  of  the  duty  prior 
to  the  year  1795  -  410,336  O  o 

Ditto,  Sait  1787  -  446,701  o  o| 

Seizure,  1760  -  49.130  13  to 

Prolersi76o  -  -  621  K  3 

Alum  mines,  176*  -  y6o  O  O 

Compufitions,  1 760  -  300 

Rent  of  a  light  houfc, 

176J  •  -  -  6  13  4 

6d  dedudions  mn  pen-  ' 

f:ons,  1711  .  .  52693  o  o 

Is  ditto  on  faliries,  1738  68  703  16  8J 

Hon(rs&  windows,  1766  339.035  18  o|- 
Inhabltcd  houfs.  1779  171.873  17  4 

Hawkers  &  Pedhrs,  1 7T0  5719  3  6 

Hack,  coaches  and  chairs 

1711  and  1784  -  14000  o  O 

Male  fervants,  1785  111934  13  Sf- 

Horfes  1783  -  133  403  6  1^ 

Foul -wheeled  cairiages, 

1785  -  '67.897  15  10 

Two-wheeled  ditto,  1783  51, .834  i  9 
Firft-.'ruits  of  the  clergy  3,149  9  6 

Tenths  ditto  -  9  87a  5  64 

Lottery  licences  -  1.433  3  6* 

Alienation  duty  -  1,798  19  4 

Arrears  of  Waggons  -  1160 

Ditto  Carts  -  16  I  o 

Ditto  men  fervants 

Ditto  female  fervants  -  48  2  1 

Ditto  houfes  &  windows, 

1747  and  1738 

Ditto  Ihups  -  •  71  I  3 

1.016911  8  3A 

Duties  for  1743. 

Britifh  fpirits,  1791  86,9.19  o  o 

Foreign  ditto  -  130,314  o  o 

117.463  o  o 

Duties  for  1794. 

Sugar,  1791  -  274.877  16  aI 

Bills  and  receipts,  after  re- 
fervingthe  annual  aver¬ 
age  produce  as  aforelaid  44.971  7  8 

Game  duty  -  I7,4'8  i  3 

lol  per  cent  -  •  30,378  ii  6J 

firitifh  fpirits,  1794  87,6)5  o  o 

Fsreign 


Taxes  for  one  Tear,  ending  latb  October  179S.  37 


Foreign  ditto 

*  I?  »j5 

0 

0 

puted  annual  faving  ’0 

Attornie*  articles 

16,760 

1 

4 

the  public  on  account  of 

Spirit  licences,  after  re- 

I 

reduiSion  on  the  draw¬ 

fervingthe  annuilaver- 

backs  on  the  exporta¬ 

age  uiuduce  as  aforefaid  1 11,2  T  2 

15 

f) 

tion  of lugar 

116,676 

5 

8 

Glafs 

43'569 

0 

0 

Spirit  licences 

89  906 

0 

0 

Fricks  and  tiles  ^Cuftoms) 

167 

9 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto  (Excife) 

48.760 

0 

0 

1,492.075  ] 

El 

9i 

Paper  (Cuftoms) 

7.699 

10 

11 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto  (Excifel  after  refer- 
vine  the  annual  produce 

Duties  for  1 

1797- 

as  aforefaid 

84,961 

0 

0 

Pepper 

126,176 

9 

I 

Slates  and  ftunes 

657 

18 

6 

tcl  per  cent. 

*44835 

0 

0 

Britiih  fpirits 

87.613 

0 

0 

940.343 

11 

loi 

Foreign  ditto 

12IS,1I6 

0 

0 

Auctions 

45.415 

0 

0 

Deeds 

547.959 

0 

Doties  for 

•  795- 

Cocoa 

5.604 

0 

0 

Britiih  foirits 

8-1,114 

0 

0 

Clocks  and  watches 

48,8  ’O 

0 

0 

Foreign  ditto 

1 17,007 

0 

0 

Stage  coaches 

53.'io 

8 

lO 

Witics 

389.958 

0 

0 

Sugar 

39  .*61 

13 

7 

Sweets 

5  883 

0 

0 

Bricks 

*5.755 

0 

0 

Co  oa  -  -  • 

*3.777 

0 

0 

Tea 

*52,441 

9 

8 

Stamps 

3*  777 

18 

3 

3s  duty  on  horfes 

66,4  to 

0 

0 

Ship  policies 

9659 

8 

9 

Houfes 

41.9*0 

0 

0 

Hair  phwder  certificates 

157.608 

6 

3 

Male  ftryants 

6,^60 

0 

0 

Receipts 

7.1’8 

3 

5 

Plate 

3 

3 

4i 

Fruiti,  &c.  -  106876  13  Ii  J  Surplus  of  the  confolida- 

CoaU  •  -  18,154  o  o  td  Irtter  itiuiiry  after 

Tea  -  -  19 <>13^  5  *  rcfertring  the  feveral 

Confolidated  letter  monry,  fums  of  410,5(6  and 

the  computed  Increafe  40,0c0l  per  AiS  35 

•f  revenue, hy  reafon  of  Gco.  111.  -  270,444  O  • 

the  reftntifioinof  frank-  Spirit  licences  -  II, *50  O  o 


ing  peraCt  35  Geo  111.  40,000  0 

0 

Horfes 

•  .i|i85  0 

0 

Spirit  licences  -  24601  lo 

0 

— 

— 

— 

2,304,489  19 

65 

t.309.497  5 

9\ 

— 

Duties  for  1798. 

Duties  for  1796. 

Salt 

100,419  12 

8 

Horfes  -  115  757  17 

Armorial  bearings 

-  7.373  0 

0 

Tobacco  -  183,165  0 

0 

lea 

34957  0 

0 

Horfe-dealers  licences  i,H7  3 

8 

Horfes 

MO.>  0 

0 

Wine  (F-xcifel  -  193,365  0 

0 

— 

Ditto  (Cufioms)  -  471^551  II 

7 

14  .*59  '* 

8 

Sweets  -  -  6,085  0 

0 

i.egacies,  after  referving 

the  annual  average  pro- 

Total  of  Cuflonas, 

Ex- 

d-occ  a«  •forefaiJ  I9>>l8  7 

3 

cifr,  and  S'amps 

11,104,58(3  18 

1 

Hats,  after  referving  the 

Incidents 

2,056911  3 

3i 

annual  average  produce 

Duties  1793 

117463  0 

0 

as  aforefaid  -  41.416  3 

0 

*794 

94  ,343  11 

104 

l(  duty  oil  horfes  -  94,019  9 

3* 

•795 

1..3C9,497  5 

9t 

Dogs  -  -  76,9 ;  1  10 

7} 

I  ;96 

1,491075  It 

9 

10!  p-  r  cent.  -  50,735  * 

61 

1797 

2,304489  19 

65 

Tiie  computed  annual  fa- 

1798 

145.159  •* 

8 

ving,  by  deducing  the 

allowance  for  wafte  on 

4.20,570,611  9 

2 

fait  -  31,000  oo  '  »  — 

Taken  out  of  confolidated  F.xchequer.  James  Fisuec. 

cuftems,  being  the  com-  Dec.  3, 1798. 
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WKITEKS  IMITATED  BY  STERNK — BURTON - BACON — MONTAIGNE — BISNO? 

hall. 


From  lllujl ration i  of  Sterne,  (fc.ty  John  Ferriar,  M.  D. 


CTERNE  was  no  friend  to  pravity, 

for  wliich  he  had  very  pood  rea- 
foas  ;  it  was  a  quality  which  excited 
his  difgull,  even  in  authors  who  lived 
in  times  that  exacted  an  appearance 
of  it.  Like  the  manager  in  the  farce*, 
he  fomrtimes  ‘  took  the  bell  part  of 
*  their  tragedy  to  put  it  into  his  own 
•comedy  ’  Previous  to  the  Kefonna- 
tion,  great  latitude  in  manners  was 
alTumed  by  the  clergy.  Bandello, 
who  publiihed  three  volumes  of  tales, 
in  which  he  often  laid  aiide  decorum, 
was  a  bi'hop  ;  and  perhaps  fome  of 
Sterne’s  friends  expeiJted  him  to  be¬ 
come  one  alfo,  without  coniidering 
the  feverity  of  condn£t  required  in 
protellant  prelates.  His  friend  Hall 
has  run  the  parallel  to  my  hands. 

“  Why  mavn’i  Bandello  have  a  rap  ? 
Why  nuyii’t  1  imitate  Bandello? 

There  never  w^s  a  p'c. arc's  cap 
It  flow’d  upon  a  droller  fellow. 

I.ike  Trijlram  in  ir.irth  deli;;hting  ; 

I.  ke  Tnjlram  a  plralant  writer  ; 

I.ike  his,  1  hope  that  'Trijlram’t  writing 
Wid  be  rewarded  wi:h  a  initrc')'. 

Sterne  has  contrived  to  give  a  lu¬ 
dicrous  turn  to  thofe  paflages  which 
he  took  from  Burton’s  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  a  book,  once  the  favou¬ 
rite  of  the  learned  and  the  witty,  and 
a  fource  of  fnrreptulous  learning  to 
many  others  btlides  our  author.  I 
had  often  wondered  at  the  pains  be- 
dowed  by  Stetnc  in  ridiculing  opi¬ 
nions  not  fdlhionable  in  his  tiu.e,  and 
had  thought  it  lingular,  that  he  fhould 
produce  the  port; ait  of  his  fophill, 
^Ir  Shandy,  with  all  the  (lains  and 
mouldinefs  of  the  lall  century  about 
Alim.  I  am  now  convinced  that  moll 
of  the  fiiigularitics  of  that  charaftcr 
were  drawn  from  the  perufal  of  Bur¬ 
ton. 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancb.ly,  thov^ 
written  on  a  regular  plan,  confiils 

*  ‘I  The  Qrltlc.” 


chiefly  of  quotations  :  the  author  h.is 
honellly  termed  it  a  cento.  He  colleCls, 
under  every  diviiion,  the  opinions 
of  a  muliiciide  of  wiitcr>,  without 
regard  to  chronological  order,  and 
his  too  often  the  modclly  to  decline 
the  interpofition  of  his  own  fenti- 
ments.  Indeed  the  bulk  of  his  ma* 
terials  generally  ovei  whelms  him.  Iti 
the  cuurfe  of  his  folio,  he  has  con¬ 
trived  to  treat  a  great  variety  of  to¬ 
pics,  that  feem  veiy  loot'ely  connedl- 
ed  with  the  general  fnbje^,  and,  like 
Bayle,  when  he  darts  a  favourite 
train  of  quotations,  he  docs  not 
fcruple  to  let  the  digrclllon  outrun 
the  principal  quciiiun.  Thus  from 
the  duftriues  of  religion  to  military 
difcipline,  from  iiiiaiid  navigation 
to  the  morality  of  dancing-fchools, 
every  thing  is  difeufled  and  deter¬ 
mined. 

In  his  introdiiAory  addrefs  to  the 
reader,  where  he  indulges  himfelf  in 
an  Utopian  (ketch  of  a  petfed  go¬ 
vernment  (with  due  homage  previ- 
oufly  paid  to  the  charaCler  of  James 
I.),  wc  find  the  origin  of  Mr  Shandy’s 
notions  on  this  lubjeCt.  I'he  paflages 
aie  too  long  to  be  tranferibed. 

'I’he  qnaiiitncfb  of  nuny  of  his  di- 
vifions  feems  to  have  given  Sterne 
the  hint  of  his  ludicrous  titlcN  to  ie- 
veral  chapteis  ;  and  the  rifible  cifid 
of  Burton’s  grave  endeavours  to  prove 
indifputable  fads  by  weighty  quota¬ 
tions,  he  has  happily  caught,  and 
fometimes  w  ell  buihfqued.  1  lie  atch- 
nefs  which  Burton  dilplays  occafioii- 
ally,  and  his  indulgence  of  playful 
digreflions  from  the  moll  ferious  dif- 
culTions,  often  give  his  flylc  an  air  of 
familiar  converfation,  notwithflaiid- 
ing  the  laborious  colledions  which 
fiipply  hie  text.  He  was  capable  of 
writing  excellent  poetry,  but  be  feemg 
• 

t  “  Zachary’s  Talc.” 
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to  have  cultivated  thin  talent  too  *  compliment.'  This  concliifion  of  fo 
little  The  Englifh  verfes  prefixed  to  remarkable  a  chapter  is  copied,  omit- 
his  book,  which  pofTefs  beautiful  ting  fume  quotations,  almotl  verba* 
imagery,  and  great  fweetnefs  of  ver-  tim,  from  Lord  Vcrulam’s  EiTiy  on 
iiticatioo,  have  been  frequently  pub-  Death, 
liihed.  His  Latin  elegiac  verfes  ad*  Ster 
drefTed  to  his  book  ihow  a  vety  agree-  fagts  fi 
able  turn  for  raillery.  _  ‘  is  no 

It  is  very  fingular,  that  in  the. in-  ‘  looks 
troduAion  to  the  Fragment  on  Whif*  ‘  groar 
kers,  which  contains  an  evident  copy,  ‘  blowi 
Sterne  fhould  take  occafion  to  abufe  ‘  away 
plagiarirts.  ‘  Shall  we  for  ever  make  ‘  curta 

*  new  books,  as  apothecaries  make  I  bus 

*  new  mixtures,  by  pouring  only  out  *JSons, 

‘  of  one  veflel  into  another  ?  Are  we  ‘  ' 

‘  for  ever  to  be  twilling  and  untwill- 

*  ing  the  fame  rope  ?  for  ever  in 
‘  fame  track- 

*  pace  ?’  And  it  is  more 
all  this  declamation  (hould  be  taken, 
word  for  word,  from  Burton’s  intro 
duAion. 

“  yis  apothtiarics,  •we  make  new  *  fecit  the  hurt.' 

“  mixtu>  es  every  day,  p'.ur  out  r,f  ent  Among  thele  indances  of  remark* 
“  vejfcl  into  another  ;  and  as  thofe  old  able  deaths,  i  am  fiirprifed  that  the 
“  Homans  tobbed  all  the  cities  of  the  curious  dory  of  Cardinal  Bentivog- 
•  *■*  •world,  to  ft  out  their  bad  filed  Rome,  lio  did  not  occur  to  Sterne.  When 
**  •we  fkitn  of  the  c^-eam  of  other  meu's  the  cardinal  entered  the  conclave, 
rwits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  after  the  death  of  Urban  VI 11.  he 
“  tilled  gardens,  to  ft  out  our  own  was  unfi>rtunately  Krdgcd  in  the 
** /terilephliX."  Afiuixi,  •*  IVemeave  chamber  next  to  one  who  flept  and 
“  the  fame  web  fill,  twft  the  fame  fnored  quantum  poterat,  fays  Eryth* 
rope  again  and  again raeus,  all  night  long.  Poor  Bentivog- 
Ag  aiii — ‘  Confidcr,  brother  Toby,  lio,  worn  down  to  a  ihadow  by  his 
«  —when  we  are,  death  is  not,  and  literary  purfuiis,  and  his  difappoint- 
‘  when  death  is,  we  are  not.’ — So  ments,  and  alieady  but  ti>o  wakeful. 
Burton  trandatesa  palTagc  in  Seneca:  pafied  eleven  nights  without  Ikep,  by 
lyhen  we  are,  death  is  not ;  but  when  the  fnoring  of  his  neighbour  ;  when 
death  ss,  then  we  ate  not.  The  orl-  fymptoms  of  fever  appearing,  he  wrs 
ginal  words  are,  r.wyuTOtf/,  iwsr/  removed  to  a  more  quiet  room,  in 
non  adeft ;  cum  veto  mors  adejt,  tusn  which  he  foon  finilhed  his  days. 
nos  non futnus.  1  he  frrgmcnt  rtfpcAIng  the  Ab- 

‘  For  this  reafon,  continued  my  detitans,  in  the  .''entimental  J(»urnty. 
‘  father,  it  is  worthy  to  recolltA,  is  taken  from  Burton’s  chapter  of 
‘  how  little  alteration  in  great  men  /Irtiflcial  /lUutements* .  “  At  Ab* 

*  the  approaches  of  death  have  made.  “  de^a  in  Thrace  (fays  Burton)  An- 

*  Vtfpalian  died  in  a  jell — Gaiba  “  dromeda,  one  of  Euripides’  trage- 
‘  with  a  fcntence — Sepiimius  Stverus  “  dies,  being  playtd,  the  fpeAatori 
‘  in  a  difpatch  ;  Tiberius  in  diilimu-  “  were  fo  much  moved  with  the  ob* 

*  lation,  and  Cscfar  Augudus  in  a  "  jecl,  and  ikofe  pathetical  fpccche.s 


aken  two  other  paf* 
Ihort  effay  :  ‘  There 
brother  1  oby,  in  its 
hat  it  borrows  frorn 
ronvullions — and  the 
ofes,  and  the  wiping 
with  the  bottoms  of 
dying  man’s  room,’ 
Gioans  and  convui- 
,  and  difcolourcd  fate,  and  friends 
•weeping,  and  blacks,  and  obfquies. 
*  ard  the  like,  show  death  terrible.' 
the  Again,  Corporal  'feim,  iu  his  ha- 
for  ever  at  the  fame  rangue,  ‘  in  hot  purfuit,  the  wound  it- 
fingular,  that  ‘  felf  which  brings  him  is  not  felt.* 
I,  Bacon  fays,  ‘  He  that  dies  in  an  ear- 
I-  ‘  nest  pufuit,  is  hie  one  ih.H  is  wound-. 
‘  ed  in  ht  blood,  who  for  the  time fcurce 


*'  Burton,  p.  4. 
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“  of  Pcrfeus,  among  the  reft,  O  Cu- 
“  pid,  prince  of  gods  and  men,  &c. 
“  that  every  man  almoft,  a  good 
“  while  after,  fpake  pure  iambics, 
“  and  raved  ftill  on  I’erfcus’s  fpeech, 
“  O  Cupid,  prince  of  gods  and  men. 
“  As  car-men,  boys,  and  prentices, 
“  when  a  new  fong  is  publiibcd  with 
“  us,  go  finging  that  new  tone  ftill 
“  in  the  ftrcets,  they  continually 
“  adted  that  tragical  part  of  Ferfeus, 
“  and  ill  <-vcry  man’s  month  was,  O 
“  Cupid,  in  every  ftreet,  O  Cupid,  in 
“  every  houle  almoft,  O  Cupid, 
“  prince  of  gods  and  men  ;  pronoun 
“  cing  ftill,  like  ftage-playera,  O  Co¬ 
s'  pid.  Th-'y  were  fo  poflcflcd  all 
“  with  that  rapture,' and  thought  of 
“  that  pathetical  love  fpeech,  they 
“  could  not,  a  long  time  after,  for- 
“  get,  or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds, 
“  but,  O  Cujiid,  prince  of  gods  and 
“  men,  was  ever  in  their  mouths.” 
Why  Sterne  fhould  have  called  this 
a  fragment,  i  cannot  imagine ;  uhlefs, 
as  Burton  forgot  to  quote  his  author, 
Sterne  was  not  aware  tiiat  the  Itory 
was  taken  from  the  introduftion  to 
Lucian’s  ElLy  on  the  Method  of 
writing  Hillory. 

Button  has  ipoiled  this  paflage  by 
an  unfaithful  tranftation.  Sterne  has 
worked  it  up  to  a  beautiful  pidlure, 
but  very  different  from  the  original  in 
Lucian,  with  which,  I  am  perluaded, 
he  was  unacquainted. 

That  pa-^t  of  Mr  Shandy’s  letter 
to  Uncle  Toby,  which  confirts  of  ob- 
foh  te  medical  pradticcs,  is  taken  from 
one  of  Burton’s  chapters  on  the  cure 
of  Love  melancholy  f. 

Gordonius’s  prelcriptlon  of  a  fe- 
vert  beating  for  the  cute  of  love, 
fcems  to  have  entertained  Sterne 
greatly.  This  rerriedy  was  once  a  fa¬ 
vourite  with  phyficians,  in  the  cure 
of  many  dileales  :  tlure  was  then  good 
reafon  for  giving  6ircS  a  place  in  the 
diipenfaioilts.  To  fay  nothing  of 


Luther’s  praAice  in  the  cafe  of  his 
maid-fervant,  which  1  lhall  have  oc- 
calinn  to  mention  afterwards,  we  find 
in  the  Appendix  to  Wepfer’s  Hijhrue 
j^popUfiicotum,  an  account  of  a  fol- 
dier,  who  prevented  an  attack  of  the 
apoplexy,  by  flogging  himfclf,  till 
blood  ran  freely  from  his  hack  and 
noitrils.  Oribalius,  one  of  the  vir- 
tuofi  of  that  time,  wrote  to  recom¬ 
mend  whipping  in  fevers.  Dr.  Muf- 
gravc  quotes  a  German  phyficlaii, 
who  cured  two  of  his  patients  of  dy 
fentery,  by  drubbing  them  as  much  as 
was  fufficieiit 

The  praAice  of  thefe  terrible  doc¬ 
tors  among  unfortunate  lunatics,  is 
too  notorious.  One  of  tlum  diteAs 
the  application  for  love  melancholy 
in  this  elegant  manner.  In  his  book  ; 
Jtjuvenh  ej),  ftagelletur  ejui  culm  cutx 
verberihui^,  ct  ji  non  Jiitit,  ponatur  in 
/undo  furrii  cum  pane  ct  aqua^  iJc. 

Campancllo  tells  a  curious  ftory  of 
an  Italian  prince,  an  excellent  mufl- 
cian,  qui  a  ham  depwere  non  poterut, 
niji  verberatus  a/rvo  ad  id  adfetto\. 
J  omit  many  other  pielcripcions  of 
the  fame  kind.  I'hefe  inttances  are 
fufficient  to  eftabliih  the  predileAlon 
of  the  faculty  for  this  praAicc,  which 
Butler  has  fo  highly  celebrated  fur 
its  mural  tendency  : 

“  Whipping  thit’s  virtue’s  gnvernefs, 
Tut’rri's  of  aits  and  fcienirs  ; 

That  mends  the  grots  miflakcs  of  nature, 
And  putt  new  life  in^o  dull  inaruri 
That  lays  foundation  for  renown. 

And  all  the  lionuurt  of  the  guvi  n 

Peter  I.  of  Kuflla  feems  to  have 
adopted  this  phllufophy,  for  we  ate 
allured  that  he  was  accultonicd  lu 
cane  his  minifters  and  courtiers,  for 
high  nilfdemeanours,  with  his  own 
Imperial  hands. 

Sterne  has  made  frequent  referen¬ 
ces  to  Montaigne  :  the  belt  comment¬ 
ary  on  the  fifth  chapter  of  'I’rilfram 
Shandy, 


+  “  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  to  335.” 

“  Of  the  Qnsii'ies  of  »he  Nerves,  p.  13?.”  ^  “  Mcibomius,  p.  5,  ct  Itq.” 

|I~“  Idem.”  T  “  lludibras,  part  ii.  canto  i.” 
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Shandy,  vol.  VIII.  is  Montaigne’s  *  the  poor  widow  out  of  her  doors» 
eHay  »)ii  the  fnbjtft  of  that  chapter.  ‘  oppreihd  with  forrowf.’ 

Cliargi-H  of  plagianfin  in  his  Ser-  “  ‘  The  prophst  fillowt  the  call  of 

nions  have  been  brought  agaifitl  *  his  God ;  the  fjme  hand  that  hr  .ught 

Sterne,  which  I  have  iu<t  been  anxi-  ‘  hisrs  to  the  ^ate  of  Sarepta,  led  afo 
ous  to  in  Villi  gate,  as  ip  that  fpccies  ‘  thit  poor  •wido'iv  out  of  her  doortX  * 
of  compofiiiou  the  principal  nnatter  The  fucceeding  pallages  which 
muil  confiit  of  repetitions.  But  it  cor'efpond  arc  too  long  for  infertion. 
h  is  lorg  been  my  opinion,  that  the  Sterne  has  acknowledged  his  ac- 

manner.  the  llyle,  .nnd  the- ftleftion  quaintance  with  this  book,  by  the 

of  iubjedts  f  r  thofc  fermons,  were  difingcnuity  of  two  ludicrous  quota* 
derived  from  the  excellent  Contrsnpla-  tions  in  I'riftram  Shandy^. 
tiosss  of  Bifli.ip  Hall.  There  is  a  de-  The  ufe  which  oterne  made  of 
licacy  of  thought,  and  tendernefs  of  Burton  and  Hall,  and  his  great  fa* 
txpreffion  in  the  good  Bilhop’s  com-  miliarity  with  their  works,  had  con* 
pulitions,  from  the  transfufion  of  fiderablc  influence  on  his  flyle ;  it 
which  Sterne  looked  for  immortality,  was  rendered,  by  adlmilation  with 
Sterne’s  twelfth  Sermon,  on  the  theirs,  more  eafy,  more  natural,  and 
Forgivenrfs  of  Injurits,  is  merely  a  more  expreflivc.- Every  writer  of  tafte 
dilated  commentai  y  on  the  beautiful  and  feeling  mull  indeed  be  invigo* 
conclufinn  of  the  Cofitesii flat  sen  *  of  rated,  by  drinking  at  the  ‘  pure  well 
‘  Jofeph.*  ‘  of  Etiglilh  undtfiled  but  like  the 

The  fixteenth  Sermon  contains  a  Fountain  of  Youth,  celebrated  in  the 
more  ftriking  imitat  on.  ‘  Thrre  is  old  romances,  its  traters  generally 

*  no  fmall  degree  of  malicious  craft  elude  the  utmoft  efforts  of  thofe  who 

*  in  fixing  upon  a  feafon  to  give  a  ftrive  to  appropriate  them. 

‘  mark  of  enmity  and  ill  will ;  a  word,  1  here  is  one  paiTage  in  the  feventh 

*  a  look,  which,  at  one  time,  would  volume,  which  the  circumtlanccs  of 

*  make  no  imprefllon, — at  another  Sterne’s  death  render  pathetic.  A 

*  time  wounds  tl  c  heart  ;  and,  like  a  believer  in  the  dodrine  of  pre-fenti- 

*  (haft  flying  with  the  wind,  pierces  ment  would  think  it  a  prop  to  his 

*  deep,  which,  with  its  own  natural  theory.  It  is  as  ftriking  as  Swift’s 

*  force,  would  fcarce  have  reached  the  digreffion  on  madnefs,  in  the  Talc  of 

*  objtdl  aimed  at.’  a  Tub. 

1  his  is  little  varied  from  the  ori*  ‘  Was  I  in  a  condition  to  flipulate 
ginal :  ‘  There  is  no  Jmall  cruelty  in  the  ‘  with  death — 1  fhould  certainly  de* 
‘  picklttg  out  of  a  time  for  visfchief ;  ‘  dare  againft  fubmitting  to  it  before 
‘  that  •word  •would  fcarce  gall  at  one  *  my  friends ;  and  therefore  1  never 

*  feafn,  -which  at  another  kitleth.  The  ‘  ferioufly  think  upon  the  mode  and 

* /awe  Jhaft  flying  •iwth  the  •wind  pierces  ‘manner  of  this  great  cataftrophe, 
‘  iteep,  •which,  aguinjl  it.  can  hardly  ‘  which  generally  takes  up  and  tor- 
'  find  flrength  to  /tick  upright*,^  ‘  inents  my  thoughts  as  much  as  the 

In  oternc’s  fifth  Sermon,  the  Cen-  ‘  catafirophe  itfelf ;  but  1  conftantly 
tcrnpl.stion  of  ‘  Elijah  with  the  Sarep-  ‘  draw  the  curtain  acrofs  it  with  this 

*  tan,*  is  cloftly  followed.  Witncls  ‘  wifh, -that  the  Difpofer  of  all  things 
this  palTageout  of  others  :  ‘  The  pro-  *  may  fo  older  it,  that  it  happen  not 
‘  phet  follows  the  call  of  his  God  : —  *  to  me  in  my  own  houfe — bt:i  rather 

*  the  fame  hand  which  brought  him  ‘  in  fome  decent  inn - At  home,-— 

‘  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  had  led  alfo  ‘  I  know  it, — the  concern  of  my 

‘  friends, 

•  “  Hair*  Shlmei  Corfinp.’*  -f-  Sterne.”  J  Bilhop  Hall,  p. 

$  V-il.  I.  ciiip.  XX  i.  auu  vo!.  Vil.  chap.  xi.i. 

Ed.  Mag.  Tan.  1799.  •  1' 
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*  friends,  and  the  laft  fervices  of  wip- 
‘  inp  my  brows  and  fmoothing  my 
‘  pillow,  will  fo  crucify  my  foul,  that 

*  I  (hall  die  of  a  dillemper  which  my 

*  phyfician  is  not  aware  of :  but  in 
‘  an  inn,  the  few  cold  offices  I  w’anted, 

*  would  b  -  purchaftd  with  a  few  pni- 

*  neas,  and  paid  me  with  an  undif- 

*  turlied  but  pun<dual  attention.’  It 
is  known  that  Sterne  died  in  hired 
lodgings,  and  I  have  been  told,  that 
his  attendants  robbed  him  even  of 
his  gold  flceve-buttons,  while  he  wa3 
expiring. 

Yet  a  paragraph  in  Burnet’s  Hif- 
tory  of  his  own  l  imes  has  been  point¬ 
ed  out  in  a  periodical  work*,  from 
which  both  the  fentiments  and  ex- 
preffions  of  Sterne,  in  this  paflage, 
were  certainly  taken.  This  appears 


to  me  one  of  the  moft  curious  detec¬ 
tions  of  his  imitation*  ;  but  1  Ihall 
not  be  furprifed  if  many  others,  e- 
qually  unexpefted,  (hould  be  noticed 
hereafter.  The  extract  from  Burnet 
follows  : 

‘  He  (Archbiflrop  I.elghton)  ufed 

*  often  to  fay,  that  If  he  were  to 

*  choofc  a  place  to  die  in,  it  (hould 
‘  he  an  inn  ;  it  looking  like  a  pil- 
‘  grim’s  going  home,  to  whom  this 
'  world  was  all  as  an  inn,  an  i  who 
‘  was  weary  of  the  noife  and  confufion 

*  in  it.  hie  added,  that  the  officious 
‘  tendernefs  and  caic  of  friends  was 
'  an  entanglement  to  a  dying  man  ; 
‘  and  that  the  unconcerned  attend- 
‘  ance  of  thofc  that  could  be  procured 
‘  in  fueb  a  place  would  give  lefs  dif- 
‘  tuibanccf.’ 


ANECDOTES  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  AND  CH.ASTELAP.D. 
From  the  Same. 


TJRANTOME,  an  eye  witnefs  of 

'  the  early  part  of  her  life  (Mary 
Stuart,)  informs  us  that  Ihe  was  much 
aiiarhed  to  literature,  and  that  (he 
patroniz  d  Ronfard  and  Du  Bellay. 
Her  dirge  on  the  death  of  Francis  1 1. 
which  Brantomc  has  preferved,  con¬ 
tains  fomc  touches  of  true  feeling  a- 
midti  its  conceits 

1  he  affair  of  Chaftelard,  of  which 
the  fame  writer  givis  us  an  account, 
fhow  her  alFahilit}  to  men  of  genius; 
though  it  mult  be  conftlTcd,  that  (lie 
exhibited  at  lad,  a  degree  of  prudery, 
perh'ips  too  audere, 

Ch.>del».rd  was  a  young  man  of 
family  and  talents,  who  had  embark¬ 
ed  in  the  fuitc  of  Mary,  when  (he  re¬ 
turned  from  France,  to  take  poffcf- 
fion  of  a  difguding  fovereignty.  He 
paid  his  court  to  the  queen  by  com* 
pofinp  feveral  pieces  of  poetry,  during 
the  voyage,  and  one  among  the  red, 
which  1  have  been  tempted  to  imitate 


from  Brantome’s  (ketch  of  it.  *  Et 
‘  enlrc  autres  il  cn  fit  une  d’  clle  fur 

*  un  traduction  en  Italieii ;  car  il  Ic 
‘  parloit  et  Pentendoii  bitn,  qui  com- 
‘  mence  :  Che  gina  pojeder  citta  e  reg- 

*  «/,  Uc.  Qui  ed  uii  fonnrt  tree 
'  bien  fait,  dout  la  fubdance  elt  telle ; 

*  De  qmi  fert pcjfeder  taut  de  royaumet, 

‘  c!te%,  villes,  provinces  ;  commander  a 
‘  tant  de  peuptes  ;  fe  fatre  reJpeCler, 
‘  craindre  et  admirer,  et  voir  d'un  cha- 

*  cun;  et  dormir  vefve,fcule^  et  froida 
‘  comme  glace 

••  VV’hat  hoots  it  to  poirefs  a  royal  dale. 
To  view  fjT  fubjeCt-tuwns  from  prinreo 
ly  tow’tt. 

With  msfle  and  fong  to  fport  in  frolic 
bow’rs, 

Or  watch  with  prudence  o’er  a  nation’s 
fate, 

K  the  heart  throh  not  fo  a  tender  mste  t 
If  doom’d,  when  tealts  are  o’er  and 
midnight  lours, 

Sdt!  to  lie  lonely  in  a  widow’d  bed, 

And 


*  “  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  June  1798,  under  the  fignature  of  R.  F.*’ 
f  VbI.  II.  p.  159,  8  VO. 
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And  wafte  in  chill  rfgret  the  fecret 
hours  ? 

IIaj)j>ier  the  lowly  maid,  by  fondnefs  led 

To  ID  ct  the  trampuits  ut  fume  humble 
twain. 

Trap  fhe.  the  nbjtfl  of  her  piople’s  care, 

Kevvr’d  by  all,  who  finds  no  heart  to 
Ihare, 

And  pine*,  too  great  for  love,  in  fplen- 
did  piin. 


Mary  foujrht  relief  from  the  tire- 
fomc  uniformity  of  the  voyage,  in  at¬ 
tending  to  the  produftlons  of  the 
young  Frenchman  ;  (Vie  even  deigned 
to  reply  to  them,  and  amufed  her- 
fclf  frequently  with  his  conveiiation. 
This  dangerousfamiliarity  overpower¬ 
ed  the  heart  of  poor  Chafteh  rd.  He 
conceived  a  hnptlcfs  and  unconqncr 
able  paflion,  and  found  himfelf,  al- 
mod  at  the  fame  moment,  obliged  to 
quit  the  prefence  of  its  objeft,  and 
to  return  to  his  native  country. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  civil  wars  be¬ 
gan  in  France,  and  Challelard,  who 
was  a  Proteftant,  eagerly  fought  a 
pretence  for  revifiting  Scotland,  in 
Lis  averfion  to  take  arms  againft  the 


royal  party.  Mary  received  him  with 
goodnt  fs,  but  fhe  fuon  repented  her 
condefeenfion.  His  palllon  no  long¬ 
er  knew  any  bounds,  and  he  was 
found  one  evening,  by  her  womm, 
concealed  under  her  bed,  jull  betore 
flie  retired  to  reft.  She  confiilicd 
equally  her  dignity  and  her  natural 
mildiief'-,  by  pardoning  this  fally  of 
youthful  frenzy,  and  commanding 
the  affair  to  be  fupprelied.  But 
Chaftelard  was  inconig  bit  ;  he  re¬ 
peated  his  offence,  and  the  queen  de¬ 
livered  him  up  to  her  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  by  which  he  was  fcntcnced  lobe 
beheaded 

His  conduA  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  romantic  in  the  extreme. 
He  would  accept  no  fpiritual  afllft* 
ance,  but  read,  with  great  devotion, 
Ronfard’s  Hymn  on  Death.  He 
then  turned  towards  the  queen’s  a- 
partments,  and  exclaimed,  Fare-Melt, 
the  fait  eft,  and  meft  cruel  [ri  cejs  in 
the  ’M',rld;  after  which  he  fubmitted 
to  the  lltoke  of  juftice,  with  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  a  Rinaldu  or  an  Oiindo. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MISCELLANEOVS  SKETCHES. 


Bj  Arthur  Browne,  E/q, 


Superftitlon. 

^  I  ^  HE  prclent  age  flatters  itfclf 
1  with  the  praife  of  total  fiec- 
dom  from  credulity  and’  fuperftition. 
It  forgets  that  infidelity  itfclf  may  be 
credulous  and  fuperOitious.  It  was 
faid  of  Dr  Halley,  that  he  believed 
every  thing  but  the  Bible.  If  1  am 
not  mifinformed,  fome  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  illumines,  and  the  late  King  of 
FruiTia  himfelf  among  them,  were 
dupes  to  the  tricks  of  the  Franckfnrt 
Jews,  who  pretended  to  raife  the 
dead.  But  putting  infidels  afide,  is 
the  world  fo  totally  liberated  from  its 
weight?  In  the  lower  orders,  cfpcci- 
ally  in  all  countries,  every  one  muft 
acknowledge  the  remains  of  a  plenti¬ 
ful  crop.  Within  my  recoUcAion, 
in  Ireland,  Canidias  have  been  dif- 
covered  muttering  charms  over  an 


exfodiated  corpfe,  and  not  long  fince 
1  was  prefent  at  the  trial  of  a  dairy- 
woman,  for  putting  a  dead  thumb  in 
milk  to  inercafe  the  meal.  The  fu- 
perftltiuns  of  f.tilors  are  proverbial. 
Are  the  higher  orders  petfeflly  free 
'I'he  fiiperilition  of  iinrfcs  plentifully 
communicates  itfelf  to  mothers  ;  and 
even  in  our  own  fex,  moft  men,  I  am 
appiehcnfive,  if  clofely  obferved, 
would  be  found  to  have  fome  feeds  of 


The  obfervation  of  the  purchaf- 
ers  in  a  lottery  office  for  a  Tingle  day 
would  procure  difciples  to  my  opin¬ 
ion  ;  and  what  are  the  rantings  of 
gamblers  about  luck,  and  their  (hift- 
ing  feats  and  pofitiuns  to  procure  it, 
but  inftai'ces  of  the  grolTeft  fuperfti¬ 
tion? — Have  we  forgot  the  difciples 
of  Mainaduc  aud  magnetifm  ?  Have 
fa  we 


Extracts  from  Browne* s  Miscellaneous  Sktiches. 

we  f'irgot  the  numerous  prophecies  militude  to  the  human  form  gave 
delivered  du'ingthc  pretent  war,  and  rile  to  the  fable  of  the  (n<  rmaid,  is 
the  learch  in  old  books  of  the  laft  common  on  the  con  it  of  Africa 
centuiy  for  (omtthing  like  prophecies,  The  unicorn  is  evidently  the  riiino- 
and  did  wt  obftrve  no  imprtllion  »-  ceros,  and  tlie  griffin  a  mere  piddme 
midit  the  gloom  of  the  times  even  drawn  by  terror,  in  dcfciitring  fomc 
upon  men  who  were  not  fools  ?  tiemendous  fnake.  I  feel  tiurclore 

-  a  tendency  diflerent  fiom  tin  greater 

IVondert.  part  of  the  world,  and  am  ruther  in. 

If  travellers  are  abfurd  in  relating  dined  to  believe  than  d’fbdieve,  that 
wonders,  the  world  is  equ  tlly  abfurd  is,  to  Ic.^k  for  fome  foundation  of 
in  difbelieving  them  in  the  grofs.  truth  at  hall,  though  perhaps  inagni- 
I  knew  a  very  worthy  gentleman  who  fied  or  dillottcd. 
never  was  believed,  and  yet  never  told  ^ 

a  falfehood.  tie  had  given  himfelf  a  Manners  and  Customs. 

habit  of  relating  every  thing  extra-  Dr.  Henry,  and  many  others, 
ordinary  wtiich  his  oblervant  n.ind  have  given  us  defcriptions  of  the  man- 
had  colleded  in  a  long  life,  and  never  ners  of  the  centuries  before  the  lall, 
mt  ntiontd  any  o;  dinary  occurrence,  but  i  want  a  fkctch  of  thofe  of  the 
Such  is  often  the  fate  of  travellers,  laft  and  prefent  centuries.  It  furely 
When  Mr  Bruce  Ipoke  of  a  camera  would  make  an  amufing  work,  and 
oblcnia  which  would  hold  a  large  the  materials  are  abundant  for  the 
company,  it  appeared  apocryphal,  till  man  who  has  leifure.  I  would  begin 
a  co  i  mon  ffiowman  exhibited  the  with  the  Reftoration,  and  mark  the 
vciy  fame  thing  in  our  ftreets.  When  drelTcs,  the  farnions,  the  hours,  the 
he  talked  to  me  of  pyramidal  moun-  reigning  tafte,  the  favourite  trifles, 
tains  inverted,  I  thought  it  fabulous,  the  places  of  amuftment  For  in- 
till,  in  common  defcriptions  of  Au-  fiance,  when  Clarendon  tells  me,  that 
vergne,  I  found  accounts  of  montag-  Lord  Stafford  came  down  to  the 
nes  efcarpees  of  a  fhape  not  cntlicly  Houfe  the  day  he  was  impeached,  at 
diffimilar ;  and  I  own  fome  difeoveries  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
of  this  nature  fo  far  altered  my  opin-  was  furp:  ifed  to  hear  that  the  Houfe 
ion,  that  when  he  talked  to  me  of  was  fitting  fo  late,  it  marks  amu- 
carving  from  live  animals,  I  only  fuf-  fmgly  the  wonderful  change  of  hours 
p-nded  my  affent,  without  decided  of  bnilutfs  ;  when  he  mentious,  that 
dfbellef*.  The  wonderful  (lory  of  the  Mr  Hyde  met  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
Upas,  to  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  at  a  place  called  Piccadilly,  which 
poem  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  feems  was  a  fair  houfe  for  entertainment 
only  an  exaggeration  of  the  qualities  and  gaming,  with  handfome  gravel 
of  the  poifon  tree,  well  known  in  fomc  walks,  with  fliadc,  and  where  were 
patts  of  America,  or  of  the  marfti  an  upper  and  lower  bowling-green, 
miafma,  which  Townfendf  i'carcbcd  whither  very  many  of  the  nubility 
for  in  Spain ;  and  the  filh  whofc  fi*  and  gentry  of  the  bed  quality  re- 

forted 

*  Why  fhould  the  Ahyinnisn  heUeve  that  amorg  us  m^n  cm  walk  under  water 
by  rreins  of  the  diving  brll,  rr  fly  in  thr  air  by  aid  of  the  balloon  ?  Undoubtedly 
the  fiinplicity  of  the  old  tiavtilers,  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  Bernier,  and  Spun,  im- 
pr«f»  belief  more  flrongly  ihan  latter  ones.  I  read  Bell’s  Travels  with  infinite  plca- 
iurr,  br<  aafe  I  know  that  his  charaifter  was  furh,  that  in  his  viemity  it  was  almoft 
a  pioverhial  faying.  Whatever  John  Bell  of  Auieroiuny  tells  you  is  true. 

"I-  S-e  Townie  nil’s  Travels  in  Spain. 

Sec  Aiiley’s  Collciftion  of  Voyages. 


History  of  KnrMkdge^  Learnings  and  Taste. 


for  exercife  and  convcrfation, 
it  (iivtTMngly  ftiows  the  increafc  t  f 
Willmiiiller,  and  the  wondrous 
change  of  the  rbodes  of  pleafare. 

In  the  rci^’n  of  Charles  tl»e  Se¬ 
cond,  the  numerous  prod'icfions  of 
the  drama,  and  fuih  pia)ful  wmks  as 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Gtam- 
mont,  would  aiford  ample  materials. 
From  tilt  latter,  we  find  that  Spring 
Garden  was  the  favourite  place  of  re 
fort  for  the  nan  of  w;t/e,  that  maflts 
and  vizards  were  worn  not  only  in 
the  Park,  but  at  the  play  ;  and  Sir 
Fopling  Flutter  will  tell  us,  that 
gloves  up  to  the  elbows,  huge  peii- 
wlgs,  long  waills,  and  pantaloons, 
were  the  drefs  of  a  gentleman,  and 
thrt  ombre  was  his  game  ;  and  the 
Rthearfal,  that  Canary  wine  was 
thought  cxqu'fite. 

In  King  William’s  reign,  Hano¬ 
ver  '^iqnare  was  the  termination  of 
Wefliniiifter ;  St.  James’s  parifli  is 
often  mentioned  as  containing  the 
whole  fafhionahle  world,  and  a  fro- 
lielome  fupjier  at  an  India  Houfe  w.is 
a  mod  falhionable  entertainment*. 
The  hours  appear  to  have  been  nearer 
to  tlie  prefent  than  is  ufually  ima¬ 
gined.  Lady  I’ownly  vifits  till  eight, 
and  then  faunters  at  Mrs  Idle’s  till 
court  time — after  the  drawing-room 
takes  a  fliort  fupper,  then  goes  to 
Loid  N.’s  affemhly,  and  is  home  at 
three  in  the  morning.  Parliament 


men  even  then  dined  fometimes  at 
midnight ;  bir  Francis  Wronghcad 
lol'es  his  dinner  three  days  in  the 
week  ;  quadrille  was  the  falhionable 
game  ;  White’s,  Will’s,  and  Tom’s, 
the  great  colfte-houfcs  or  taverns  ; 
and  there  is  an  opera  as  well  as  a 
theatre  and  mafquerades  ;  yet,  amidft, 
all  this,  Aimwell  and  iiir  Harry  Wil- 
d.iir  take  fiiuff ;  and  in  the  next  relgo 
.^ir  Plume,  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
is  vain  of  the  fame  filthy  falhion  ; 
Sir  Charles  Eafy  takes  away  a  ladfs 
fiiulT-b  X,  and  it  is  Tattle's  prefeut  to 
Mifs  Pruc,  in  Love  for  Love. 

In  Queen  Anne’s  reign  there  is  an 
inundation  of  foreign  entertainments  ; 
China  and  India  fcr<  e'is  are  the  rage ; 
bohea  tea  is  the  fitd  in  ciVimation  ^ 
claret  is  mentioned,  but  Florence 
wine  feems  to  be  moll  highly  prized  ; 
Spring  Garden  and  Covent  Garden 
are  falhionable  wa'ik^ ;  Locket’s, 
Pontack’s,  and  the  Kuinmer,  the  fa¬ 
mous  taverns :  the  women  wear  a 
light  clock,  called  a  fcarf,  and  patches 
oil  the  face  ;  the  men  Steinkiric 
cravats  and  Rammillie  hats :  and  here 
Swift’s  Journal,  written  to  Stella, 
would  be  an  admitablc  aillilance. 

I  have  merely  made  the  little  Ihort 
(ketch,  in  hopes  of  pointing  out  to 
li.me  man  of  lelfr.re  how  entertaining 
fuch  a  work  might  be.  I  have  laid, 
tint  1  do  not  write  elTays,  but  hints 
fur  elT-ysf. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  KKOWLIOGE,  1.CARNING,  AKD  TASTE,  IS  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
DURING  THE  RtiGN  OF  KING  CHARLES  II. 

Conclude i  from  our  lujl  vol,  p.  411. 

TTTITH  thefc  divines  may  be  con-  “  of  eminent  piety,  and  great  liumi- 
' necte.l  the  names  of  Wor-  lity,  who  pruftifed  (as  Rurnett  tx- 
thingtou  and  Lloyd.  The  former,  preffes  it)  a  mo'l  fubliine  way  of  fclf- 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  talents,  denial  and  devotion.”  Lloyd  was 

educated 

*  J  nniey  to  L  mdon. 

f  How  many  amufing  queries  rouh!  1  propofr  for  fu'h  a  m:n,  fuch  as.  When 
were  our  r.ilitary  uniform  and  facipgt  introdured  ?  What  was  the  milirary  jarb  in 
CromweH’i  time  ?  Was  ced  then  the  clothing  of  the  Kr.gl  111  troops  ?  \Vhen  did 
mat  become  a  mtional  colour  ?  nith  a  million  ot  others.  1  have  lour  volumes  of 
drawings  ot  drelT.s  for  jeo  years  pift,  but  they  do  not  anfwcr  this  query. 
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educated  under  bidiop  Wilkins,  and 
was  a  nicll  profound  critic  in  the 
cl^flical  authors,  and  flill  more  an 
adept  in  fcriptural  learning.  His 
memory  indeed  was  a  complete  con¬ 
cordance  ;  ht  vas  an  exj£l  hillorian, 
and  the  molt  l-ai  ied  in  chronology 
of  all  the  divines  of  that  period. 
Biih  p  Wilkins  was  nccuilomed  to 
fay  of  him,  that  lie  had  the  gnatett 
Ifiare  of  iearr.ing  in  ready  calh,  of 
any  man  with  whom  he  was  ever  ac¬ 
quainted  1  he  principles  of  thefe 
men’  w. (e  rational  and  moderate  in 
mod  inft;:Ticc8  they  were  equally 
inimical  to  irreligion  and  enihuliafm. 
They  loved  the  church,  and  approv¬ 
ed  the  liturgy  ;  bu:  they  did  not 
ccnfider  it  as  unlawful  to  live  and 
preach  under  another  form  of  cede 
iiaftical  government.  '1  hey  main¬ 
tained  a  friendly  intercourfe  and  cor- 
refpoiidence  with  thofc  who  dliVercd 
from  them  in  fentiment,  and  admit¬ 
ted  of  great  freedom  of  opinion  re- 
fpefting  fpeculative  topics,  both  in 
philofophy  and  theology.  From  this 
liberality  of  Iciitimcnt,  the  more  bi¬ 
goted  party  in  the  church  branded 
them  with  the  name  of  Latitudina- 
rians,  and  fomc  of  their  more  inve¬ 
terate  enemies  unjullly  charged  them 
with  favouring  the  doctrines  of  the 
Sociniaii  fed. 

From  the  fame  fchool  proceeded 
Stilliiigfleet,  iillotfon,  and  Patrick. 
'I  hc  tirif  of  thefe  was  a  man  of  great 
Ic.irnirg,  but  of  fomewhat  a  teferved 
and  haughty  difpolii ion — Before  the 
reftoration  he  had  publifhtd  his  “  Ire- 
fiiiunit  or  a  Weapon  halve  for  the 
Church’s  Wounds,”  a  quaint  title, 
which  founds  but  awkwardly  to  a 
modern  car  ;  hut  the  work  contains 
a  confiderable  fund  of  found  erudi¬ 
tion.  “  His  notions  (fays  Burnett) 
was,  that  the  apoilleshad  fettled  the 
church  in  a  cnnllitution  of  bilhops, 
pri-fts,  and  deacons,  but  had  made 
no  'crpetual  law  about  it,  having  on¬ 
ly  aken  it  in,  as  they  did  many  other 
tnings,  frpm  the  cuiloois  and  prac- 
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tice  of  the  fynagoguc  ;  from  which 
he  inferred,  that  certainly  the  confti- 
tution  was  Uwful,  fince  authorifed 
by  them,  but  not  ncceffary,  fince  they 
had  mnde  no  fettled  law  concerning 
it.”  In  ma'urerage  he  retraced  much 
of  thefe  opinions,  anddeclared,  ••  that 
there  were  many  things  in  the  Irtni- 
cum,  which,  if  he  were  to  write  a- 
gain,  he  would  not  fay  ;  fome  which 
fltow  his  youth,  and  want  of  due  con- 
fideration ;  others  which  he  yielded 
too  far,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  dif- 
fcntiiig  parties  to  the  churchof  Eng¬ 
land.” 

He  had  not  completed  his  twenty- 
feventh  year,  when,  in  1662,  he  pub- 
lifhcd  his  “  Qrigines  Saerte,  or  a  ra¬ 
tional  'Account  of  the  Grounds  of 
natural  and  revealed  Religion a 
work  which  abounds  in  curious  in¬ 
formation,  and  from  which  an  induf- 
trious  man,  who  was  pcffefled  of  a 
good  (lyle,  might  extrafi  an  admir¬ 
able  defence  of  revelation  againll  the 
ignorant  and  (hallow  attacks  of  mo¬ 
dern  infidels,  i'hc  learning  and  induf- 
try  of  Stillingfleet  at  this  early  period 
was  fo  confidernble,  that  bilhop  San- 
derfon,  who  had  only  known  him  by* 
his  works,  when  introduced  to  hina 
at  his  primary  vifitation,  was  afion- 
ifiied  to  find  him  fo  young  a  man, 
and  could  hardly  believe  him  to  be 
the  fame.  “  I  expefted  ”  faid  he, 

to  find  one  as  confiderable  for  his 
years  as  for  his  learning.”  After  the 
revolution,  when  every  man  in  the 
church,  who  was  eminent  for  his 
learning,  and  irreproachable  in  his 
moral  condu£l,  was  preferred,  btil- 
lingfleet  was  made  bifhopof  Worcef- 
tcr.  He  addtd,  however,  no  new 
laurels  to  thofe  he  had  reaped  in  his 
youth,  by  a  mttaphyfical  controver- 
fy  into  which  he  entered  with  Mr 
Locke,  of  which  we  (hall  have  here¬ 
after  to  treat.  The  literary  labours 
of  Patrick  and  I'illotfon  will  alfo 
come  more  properly  under  review  in 
one  of  the  fucceeding  reigns. 

It  was  this  fociety  of  divines,  who 
firft 
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frft  reformed  the  Englifh  ftyle  of 
preaching. — “  Befote  them  (bllhop 
Barnett  informs  us)  it  was  over-run 
with  pedantry.  The  iermon  contain¬ 
ed  a  great  mixture  of  quotations  from 
fathers  and  ancient  writers,  a  long 
opening  of  a  text,  with  the  concotd 
ance  of  every  word  in  it,  and  all  the 
different  expnfitions  with  the  grounds 
of  them,  and  the  entering  into  fome 
parts  of  coTitroverfy,  and  all  con¬ 
cluding  in  (ome,  but  very  ihort  prac 
tical  applications,  according  to  the 
fiibjeA  or  the  occaljon.  'I  his  (he 
adds)  was  both  long  and  heavy,  when 
all  was  pye-balledy  full  of  many  fay- 
ings  of  different  languages  ;  in  (liort, 
the  common  ftyle  of  fermons  was  ei¬ 
ther  very  flat  and  low,  or  fwelled  up 
with  rhetoric  to  a  falfe  pitch  of  a 
wrong  fubliine.” 

I'he  witty  and  eccentric  South 
will  fcarcely  be  ranked  among  the 
improvers  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  this 
country ;  yet  his  fermons  will  be 
read,  and  on  fume  accounts  admired, 
while  Englifh  literature  fhall  hold  its 
place  in  the  commonwealth  of  learn¬ 
ing.  If  we  may  credit  Anthony 
Wood,  who,  though  a  dull  man,  was 
apparently  honed,  this  extraordinary 
genius  was,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  more  diie£led  by  felf  intereft 
than  became  either  a  Chridian  or  a 
fcholar.  While  the  independents 
were  predominant  during  the  ufur- 
pation  of  Cromwell,  he  feduloufly 
paid  his  court  to  the  ruling  party, 
and  was  in  favour  with  their  leaders; 
when  the  prefbyterians  rofe  again 
into  popularity  and  refpefi.  South 
broke  off  all  connection  with  his  for¬ 
mer  patrons,  and  on  the  reduratiun, 
the  rapid  effufions  of  his  eh  quence 
were  direfted  with  equal  violence  a- 
gaind  independents  and  the  prefby- 
tery.  His  ungovernable  temper,  not- 
withdanding  the  flexibility  of  his 
principles,  appears  to  have  formed  a 
bar  to  his  promotion  ;  and  a  prebend 
of  Wedminder,  which  he  obtained 
through  the  patronage  of  the  Lord 


Chancellor  Clarendon,  appears  to 
have  been  his  higheft  preferment.  In 
his  fermons  there  is  more  wit  than 
eloquence,  more  imagiiiatnn  tlvin 
learning.  His  rrafoning,  however, 
is  often  clofe,  and  his  dyle  is  bold 
and  flueiitfV  Like  Swift,  who  appears 
to  have  both  admired  and  imitated 
him,  he  always  choufei  the  n  ud  ap¬ 
propriate  exprelDon,  however  debafed 
by  its  commonmefs  or  vulgarity  He 
pufTcfTed  excellent  talents,  but  in  the 
pulpit  the)  appear  to  have  been  mil- 
placed.  He  was  probably  of  too 
lively  and  verfatile  a  difpoiltion  to 
engage  in  any  work  of  labour  and  of 
erudition.  The  principal  of  his  li¬ 
terary  productions  are  his  fermons, 
though  toward  the  clofe  of  life  he 
engaged  in  a  controverfy  with  Dr 
Sherlock,  concerning  thi-  I'rinity,  in 
which  it  is  generally  agreed,  by  at 
lead  the  orthodox  party,  that  South 
had  the  better  of  the  argument. 

The  amiable  and  acfiumplifhed  Bar- 
row  was  of  a  charader  very  different 
from  his  contemporary  South  It  is 
fome  credit  to  the  heads  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  fellowlhip  and  univerflty  ho¬ 
nours,  under  the  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  not  witlidanding  his  well-known 
attachment  to  royalty.  On  the  re- 
doration,  like  mod  men  of  charaCler 
and  merit,  he  remained  unnoticed, 
but  was  at  length  made  madcr  of 
Trinity  college.  His  miod  was  mod 
comprehenflve,  his  indullry  indefati¬ 
gable  ;  and  no  dronger  proof  can  be 
adduced  of  his  various  powers,  than 
the  faCI  of  his  having  filled  with  re- 
piitaticnthemathematical  chairs  both 
at  Grelhaga  College  and  Cambridge, 
and  alfo  the  Greek  profelTorlhip  at 
the  latter  place.  Before  the  end  of 
his  life  he  reflgned  the  m.athematical 
chair  at  Cambridge  to  the  jiidly  cele¬ 
brated  Newton,  and  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  In  the  univcrliiy,  that  he  did  it 
on  confeientious  motives;  and  that  he 
was  no  fooner  acquainted  with  New¬ 
ton’s  merits  (who  was  then  a  very 
young 
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young  man)  than,  with  a  moileHy 
which  is  raiclv  to  be 'foiinil,  be  pro- 
iM'Uiicc'1  hitrfclf  unwortliy  any  b.viger 
to  prellde  in  that  department  of 
fcicncr.  'I  liis  exctSIrnt  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  man  died  at  the  early  age  of 
foity-fcvcn. 

'rhoiigh  be  excelled  in  fo  many 
branches  of  learning,  yet  theology 
and  ethics  v-eic  tire  favuurite  fciences 
with  Ilrrrow.  Yet,  he  has  left  but 
few  entire  treatifes  <»n  tliefe  fubj-Cds, 
unleU  vve  eolliider  his  treat  fe  on  the 
pepe’s  fiiprctracy,  an  unanfwerable 
work,  as  bt longing  to  this  Qcp:>it- 
mr:r,  though  it  is  rather  to  be  clalT-d 
n.idcr  that  of  ccclellatlical  hillory. 
H’s  fermons  on  the  articles  of  the 
Chriilian  faith  may  however  be  con* 
fidrred  as  a  complete  treatife,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  body  of  divinity  ;  and  indeed, 
according  to  the  remark  of  Lc  Cb  rc, 
every  ferinon  is  a  treatife  cr  dilhria- 
tioii,  comphte  in  all  its  parts,  rather 
tlian  ait  oration.  Ctiailcs  II.  who 
was  more  dcrieicnt  in  principle  than 
in  talents,  remarked  of  Barrow,  ‘  that 
he  w.is  an  unfair  preacher,  becanfc  he 
fxhaudtd  every  fubjeft,  anil  left  no 
room  for  others  to  come  after  him.' 
J-iiS  frrrnons  were  in  fadf  not  lefs  re- 
mstkablc  for  tlieir  length  than  for 
ihti'  excellence.  Ke  was  once  re- 
qnellcd  by  the  rlean  of  Wtilminftcr 
to  ptcach  at  the  abbey.  He  divided 
bis  hrmoii  into  two  partf,  and  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  dean  c.onfenied  to 
pleach  only  ^<7?/'t'fit,  but  aftir  ha¬ 
ving  proceeded  a  full  hour,  the  popu- 
l  :Cc,  who  watted  without,  to  fee  the 
tombs,  bteame  impatient,  and  llnick 
up  the  full  cMgan  to  filence  him  He 
pM.iched  once  for  three  lunirs  and  a 
half  before  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
run,  and  when  alktd  if  he  was  not 
tiled,  he  replied,  •  I  began  to  be  a 
l.tlie  weary  witii  (landing.’ 

1  he  Dylc  of  Barrow  is  clear,  uni¬ 
form,  and  challe.  He  never  nfrs  to 
wlnt  may  be  termed  the  li.biime,  and 
his  productions  are  not  orations,  but 
clf.JS  or  (liiTcrtatiuns,  as  has  been  al¬ 


ready  remarked.  They  are  a  trea- 
furc  of  religious  and  moral  learning, 
nor  arc  there  any’  productions  in  the 
language,  which  may  be  read  wiih 
more  profit  by  (Indents  in  theolofy. 

1  he  pious  and  excellent  hilhop 
Fell  is  hater  know’n  as  the  publ.ilicr 
of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and 
fome  other  (hort  and  praftic.al  trea¬ 
tifes  by  the  fame  author,  than  by  any 
works  which  bear  his  own  n  .nie. 
There  are  perhaps  few  pbenorr.ena  In 
our  literary  annals  more  extraordin¬ 
ary  than  the  mydety  in  w’luch  the 
name  of  the  author  ol  thefe  treatifes 
Is  involved  ;  the  (lyle'  Is  not  that  of 
hilhop  Fell,  nor  is  theic  any  good 
reafou  to  be  afligned  why  he  (hould 
be  ftudious  of  concealment.  I'hc 
mod  probable  conjecture  is,  that  thefe 
works  were  the  production  of  fome 
pious  and  modelt  layman,  perhaps  of 
fupeiior  r.ank,  who  might  conceive 
that  if  he  were  known  as  the  wiiicr, 
his  own  life  and  conduft  might  be 
drawn  Into  a  comparlfon  w’lth  his 
precipts,  or  tliat  their  utility  might 
be  lelTencd  by’  fome  circumdancc  erm- 
nefted  with  the  author.  Ken,  bifhop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  mure  of  a 
poet  than  a  divine,  though  mod  of 
his  compofitlons  were  in  a  religious 
drain,  fome  of  which  are  dill  popu¬ 
lar.  This  prelate  attended  alTiduoudy 
the  dying  moments  of  Charles  1 1.  but 
his  rxhoitations  had  but  little  tfTcCl 
on  tbe  dying  profligate,  who  ordered 
the  room  to  be  cleared  of  the  protef- 
tant  prelates,  and  took  refuge  finally 
in  the  dcluiions  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

‘  It  was  in  the  licentious  reign  rf 
Charles  II.  (fays  Mrs  Macaulay) 
that  writings  were  fird  publicly 
broached,  which  called  in  quedion 
the  divMic  authority  of  Chriit’s  iiiif- 
fion,  and  all  thofe  glorious  promifes 
cf  the  golpel,  which,  If  fumly  be¬ 
lieved,  mull  In  a  great  meafurc  pre¬ 
vail  over  human  vice  and  infirmity. 
It  was  In  this  licentious  age  that 
thofe  baneful  fydems  of  ph^lofopliy 

were 
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were  revived,  which,  by  calling  in  made  acquainted  with  the  prerafs  of 
qiicdion  the  future  cxillencc  of  man,  Chriltianity  than  he  yielded  to  them 
itrip  the  Deity  of  the  attributes  of  his  entire  convi^ion,  and  found,  in 
jullfce  and  goodnefs  ;  deftroy  every  thofc  truths  which  he  had  before  re- 
benevulent  end  in  the  creation,  ren*  jeded,  the  only  confolation  during 


der  it  the  fpivndid  work  of  an  inge* 
nious  and  all-powerful  artifl,  devoid 


his  expiring  moments. 

I'he  truths  of  religion  were  not 


of  every  principle  of  true  wifdom  only  defended  ably  and  with  fuccefa 
and  greatnefs ;  fet  loofe  the  vitious  by  the  divines  of  the  ellablithed 
and  inoidinate  aifeCtionsof  the  artful  church  at  this  period,  but  by  fome  of 
and  the  powerful  to  prey  on  the  the  non  -conformift  miniilers,  who 
weak,  the  fnnple,  and  the  injudici-  were  not  inferior  to  their  brethren 
ous  ;  and  by  adding  the  iufupportable  of  the  etlabliihment  cither  in  erudi> 
horrors  of  defpair  to  the  afflidliont  of  lion  or  ability.  Among  the  firft  of 
the  unfortunate,  increafe  the  evils  of  thefe  we  may  conftder  the  venerable 
human  exiftence  beyond  the  poflibi-  Richard  Baxter,  whofe  ‘  Unreafon- 
lity  of  human  bearing:  hence  pro-  ablencfs  of  Intidelity,’ and  *  Catholic 
ceed  the  numerous  fuicidcs,  and  all  ‘  Theology,’  may  bv  'Hll  read  with 
thofc  a^s  of  violence  and  dclperation,  intinite  advantage.  Of  this  able  and 
which  help  to  fadden  the  annals  of  laborious  writer,  the  faying  of  Dr. 
Englilh  hillory.*  Ag  iintl  thefe  in-  Ba-row  is,  on  the  whole,  a  juft  cha- 
famous  produdions,  the  wit  and  radler—*  1  hat  his  pradlical  writings 
acutenefs  of  South,  the  labour  of  were  never  mend..d,  his  controverfial 
Bramhall,  and  the  unmeafureable  eru-  feldom  confuted;’  and  the  candid 
dition  and  unanfwcrable  argument  of  and  liberal  Burnett  remarks  of  him, 
Cudworth  were  direAed,  and  not  in  he  *  was  a  man  of  great  piety ;  and 
vain:  for  not  an  objedllon  was  left  if  he  had  not  meddled  in  too  many 
unanfvvercd,  not  a  cavil  unexpofed.  things,  would  have  been  eiteemed 
Unfortunately,  fpeculative  wicked-  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the 
nefs  has  ever  a  powerful  ally  in  the  age.  He  wrote  near  200  books,  of 
natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  thefe  three  are  large  folios.  He  hid 
and  men  will  commonly  attend  to  a  very  moving  and  pathetical  way  of 
what  flatters  their  paiTions  in  prefe-  writing,  and  was  his  whole  life  a  man 
rence  to  a  fyftem  which  reftrains  of  great  zeal  and  much  fimplicity  ; 
them.  If  there  were  no  wicked  men,  but  was  moft  unhappily  fubile  and 
there  would  be  no  unbelievers ;  and,  mctaphyfical  in  every  thing.*  Mr 
as  bi  hop  Atterbury  fome  where  re-  Baxter  was  one  of  the  moft  unhappy 
niaiks— It  is  not  a  freedom  of  think-  examples  of  the  black  ingratitude  of 
ing  for  which  thefe  men  contend,  but  the  Britilh  Tiberius  On  the  relto- 
a  freedom  of  idling  and  living  as  they  ration,  for  his  zeal  and  loyalty  he 
pleafe.  To  the  young  and  unlearned,  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king;  and 
for  it  is  only  the  unlearned,  or  the  the  difeerning  Clarendon  labi^urcd 
half  learned,  that  can  be  alfailed  by  hard  to  remove  his  ferupUs,  and  re- 
thc  miferable  fophiftry  of  modern  ii>-  concile  him  to  the  church.  After 


Adds,  we  may  recommend  the  feri- 
ous  perufal  of  bilhop  Burnett’s  ac- 


the  difgracc  of  that  minifter  his  whole 
life  was  a  continued  feene  of  perfe- 


count  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  cution,  and  he  was  an  inhabitant  foe- 
witty  and  profligate  Earl  of  Rochef-  ceffiveiy  of  moft  of  the  prifoiis  in  the 
ter,  a  man  of  great  talents,  whom  a  metropolis.  I'oward  the  cud  of  his 
perverted  education,  vitious aflbeiates,  life  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  tried 
and  ungovernable  palhons,  had  made  for  a  libel  before  the  execrable  JefFe- 
an  unbeliever;  but  who  was  oo  foooer  rieS)  who  wrelied  fome  paflages  in 
£i/.  Mag,  fan,  1799.  *  G  hjf 
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his  annotations  on  the  New  Tefta-  Bingraphia  Britannica)  to  hive  beeh 
Inent  froin  their  legitimate  meaning  the  politeft  writer  among  the  iion- 
into  a  cenfure  on  epifcopacy  in  ge-  conformifts  of  the  latl  ctntniy  ’  IVi 
Dtral,  and  a  compliant  and  daUardly  thefe  we  may  add  tht  nanusofHowe, 
jury  iouod  him  guilty  The  trial  is  jneombe,  and  Wilde,  all  of  them  emi- 
upon  record,  in  which  the  greatnefs  nent  as  preachers,  and  ufeftil  as  wri- 
of  mlr;d  difplajrd  by  the  accufed  ters.  The  former  of  the fe  divines  is 
forms  a  Angular  contraA  to  the  low  chara6tcrifed  by  Anthony  Weiod, 
and  vulgar  abufe  of  the  illiterate  Jef-  who  is  not  very  favourable  to  the 
feries  ;  and  he  appears  a  Socrates  be  ptefbyterian  party,  as  ‘  a  ptrlon  of 
fore  a  contemptible  tribunal,  h^e  neat  md  polite  parts,  and  not  of  that 
however  lived  to  the  downfall  of  his  four  and  unpleaiant  converfe,  as  mod 
pc  editors,  and  to  partake  e  f  the  of  bis  p(.rfuaAon  wetc  t  fo  moderate 
bkflings  of  liberty  which  were  the  alfo  and  calm  in  thofe  fmalhr  maiterj 
effects  of  the  glorious  revolution  of  Under  dtbate  between  the  chuicli  aud 
t6a8  t  an  erj  now  equally  abufed  by  his  part),  that  he  had  not  lo  much  as 
the  iKtravagant  democrats,  and  by  once  intereAcd  himfrlf  in  quarrels  of 
the  wretched  and  mifguided  lories,  this  kind,  but  h^th  applied  htn  Alf  to 
but  which  will  ever  be  held  in  jull  mure  beneficial  and  uteful  difeoveries 
eftiiTiation  by  every  man  who  pofTef*  on  rraftical  fubjeAs.’ 
fes  the  genuine  fentimeuts  that  be  Of  the  theological  writings  of  the 
Come-  an  LnglKhman.  other  fedlarics  but  few  are  at  rrtfent 

Oi  the  celebrated  Edmund  Calamy  held  in  much  elletm  r  but  Barclay’s 
we  had  occafioii  to  fpe:tk  in  our  lalt  Apology  for  the  Quaker,  will  be  rejd 
volume  :  his  writings  are  more  con-  as  long  as  foui  d  Icarnii  g,  acute  rca- 
troverfial  than  thofe  of  Baxter.  Dr,  Toning,  and  animation  and  corredmfs 
William  Bates,  the  friend  and  coad-  of  llyle  continue  to  be  admired.  The 
jutor  of  Mr  Baxter  in  the  Savoy  con-  preface,  addrtffed  to  CluerUs  1 1,  is  a 
ference,  was  alfo  a  man  of  confulera-  model  of  true  eluquer.ee,  and  the 
ble  erudition.  ‘  He  is  ur.ivcrfaily  on-  fcriptural  arguments  of  the  author 
derftood  (fays  the  late  editor  of  the  againA  war  will  never  he  refuted. 

£iTKACTS  FROM  A  SURVrY  OF  THE  PROVtNCE  OF  MORAY;  H ISTOR  ICAl,  G  »•- 
GRAPHICAL,  and  POLITICAL. 

Printed  at  Merdcen ;  and  fuUJlud  at  Elgin.  Forjytb.  r  jqS.  8vo. 

^  I  'He  province  of  Moray  has  been  appertaining  to  the  dioctfe,  md  inti- 
often  dcfcribtJ  before.  It  is  niatcly  acquainted,  bom  their  y.  urh, 
mentioned  by  the  eloquent  Biich-  with  every  thing  worthy  of  notice, 
anan*  with  peculiar  praife,  as  one  of  in  the  hiilory  of  then  native  county  : 
the  moft  fertile  in  Scotland  ;  and  Mr  the  rev.  Mr  Grant,  of  Elgin,  veil 
Shaw,  a  venerable  clergyman,  now  known  as  the  bell  gcnralogilt,  and, 
dccrafed,  formerly  publiflred  a  large  perhaps,  antiquary,  of  the  north,  has 
^to  volume  on  the  fame  fulijtft,  furnilhed  the  former  two  chapters; 
abounding  with  much  minute  detail,  the  latter  two  are  by  the  rev.  Mr 
but  devoid  of  elegance.  Lcflie,  of  Darkland,  who,  to  great 

The  prefect  woik  is  the  joint  la-  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  agrinil- 
hour  of  two  refpediablc  clergymen,  ture  adds  the  Lcff  information  ref- 

peding 

*  fe.'b.m  Scoikarutn  tlifioru)  fol.  It.  ed.  curan.  Thom.  Ruddinanno,  a.  m. 

Edinburg,  m.pcc.xv. 
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pefting  it’s  progrcfg  in  hts  own  neigh*  before  it,  the  piftg  occupied  a  Romaq 
bourhood.  ftation  on  the  Moray  firth  \_frith\ 

Of  tht  avcUnt  inhabitants : — on  called  Ptonton,  which  they  named 
this  occafion,  infiead  of  recurring  to  the  Burgh,  and  eftabliflied  themfelvea 
the  ridiculous  fidlions  of  monkHh  under  it’s  prot(.£tion,  in  great  num- 
timci,  it  is  very  candidly  confelfed,  bers,  as  appears  by  the  ruins  of  houfes, 

*  that  before  the  reign  of  Malcolm  that  extend  along  the  fea  ihore  to  the 
Canmore,  all  is  darkuefs  in  the  hif*  eall  almoft  two  miles.  This,  and 
toty  of  Scotland  at  large,  and  tlill  more  ancient  colonies  of  the  fame 
lefs  can  we  expeft,’  adds  the  author,  people,  mingling  with  the  Britilh, 

*  any  authentic  documents  of  what  impelled  northwards  by  the  invafions 
regards  the  province  of  Moray.’  if  of  the  bclgx,  iberians,  romans,  and 
we  be  to  judge  from  the  names  of  faxons,  peopled  the  province  of 

the  families,  called  as  in  France,  pre*  ray. 

vioufly  to  the  late  revolution,  after  ’  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  their 
the  places  of  their  refidence,  the  internal  fiate,  and  partial revolutirms} 
more  ancient  appellation  df  the  dif*  but  we  have  every  reafon  to  believet 
tri6i  was  A/arr^,  or,  perhaps,  that  they  were  a  ncceflltous,  turbu* 

and  it  is  undoubtedly  to  the  writers  lent,  unfettlcd  people.  This  U  con> 
and  hiltorians  of  the  middle  age,  who  firmed  by  their  killing  king  Malcolm 
made  ufe  of  the  latin  tongue,  that  it  i.  at  Ulrin,  which,  by  the  chartulary 
is  indebted  for  it's  more  modern  of  Moray,  is  the  caflle  of  Forres, 
name  of  Moravia,  and  Moray.  They  alfo  murdered  king  Dullua  at 

Of  the  early  hiftory  of  this  dillrift  Forres,  about  906,  when  he  came  to 
we  have  the  following  account :  punilh  them  for  their  crimes.  They 

'  Tntdiujn  islilent  with  regard  to  rebelled  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  iv. 
the  time  when  the  firtl  colonies  came  who,  about  1 160,  led  an  army  againlt 
into  the  north  of  Scotland  from  Scan*  them.  'Fhty  fubmltted :  but  to  break 
dinavia  and  Germany.  We  learn,  their  future  licentioufnefs,  in  116 1 
from  C'laudian,  that  the  Saxoos  were  he  tranfplanted  all  thofe  engaged  in 
in  the  Orkneys  before  the  year  393,  the  infurre^tion  into  the  other  coun* 
and  the  pi£fs  in  Thule,  by  whicli  he  ties  of  Scotland,  from  Caitbnefs  t<) 
means  the  north  of  Sgoilandf.  Ta-  Galloway.’ 

fnus  informs  us,  that  about  927,  the  From  the  following  fummary,  en- 
Norwegians,  under  the  name  of  titled  ’  Abllratf  of  population  table,* 
Sigind,  Earl  of  Orkney,  conquered  it  will  be  feen,  that  the  number  of 
Moray,  where  probably  they  built  inhabitants  has  deerrafed  in  the coqrf^ 
Elg  in.  At  that  period,  or  rather  of  the  laU  fifty-two  years : 


Pop.  in  1755.  Pop.  in  1797.  liicreaCe.  Decreafe. 


Sum  of  Pref*  1 
betry  of  Elgin  J 

•  15034 

1 

12326 

403 

3111 

Fanes  *  - 

•  8283 

8819 

1183 

645 

Nairn  -  - 

•  767* 

8898 

»775 

549 

Invernefs  - 

-  20086 

20983 

1638 

759 

Abcrtarff  - 

4821 

4«63 

51 

9 

Abernethy  - 

•  10727 

10149 

182 

760 

Aberlaur,  &c. 

-  M982 

14445 

1229 

766 

80604 

80485 

6480^ 

^599 

8048  ^ 
119 

G  3 

6480 

119* 

+  Thi*,  however,  notwithftaryling  the  aflertion  of  the  author,  is  All!  a  diJp'Uuk^ 
feint,  many  authorities  Icaniog  towards  the  noithctu  lAaads,  as  the  Thulf, 


I 
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By  the  above  table,  the  population 
upon  the  amount  of  the  iurty-five 
parifhes,  feems  to  have  rather  de- 
creafed  fince  the  year  1755.  In  the 
country  parifhes,  tlie  decreafe  feems 
to  be  more  general  in  the  mod  fertile 
and  bed  cultivated  didridls,  where 
the  extent  of  the  farms  has  been  of 
late  increafed.  In  the  interior  pa> 
ridies,  where  much  of  the  land  is  oc> 
^upied  in  fmall  pofllinons,  and  where 
improvers  have  occafionally  fettled  in 
the  fkirts  of  the  country,  the  popu¬ 
lation  feems  to  have  rather  increafed. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Elgin, 
has  not,  however,  diminifhed,  but  re¬ 
mains  dationary  at  about  3000  ;  to¬ 
wards  the  conclufion  it  is,  however, 
conjeftured,  in  oppofition  to  the 
above  table,  that  an  increafe  of  90c 
inhabitants  has  taken  place  in  the 
whole  province. 

Antiquities  of  the  Province. — Dr. 
Johnfon  once  emphatically  obferved 
of  the  natives  of  North  Britain,  ‘  that 
he  mud  be  a  durdy  moralid,  indeed, 
who  was  not  more  a  friend  to  Scot¬ 
land,  than  to  truth.*  This  remark 
implies  a  high  compliment  to  the 
morality  of  the  reverend  author,  for 
he  a6fua11y  allows,  in  oppofition  to 
the  fuggediuns  of  national  vanity, 

*  that  the  romans  penetrated  to  the 
northern  part  of  Scotland,’  and  adds, 

•  thefe  prejudices  now  begin  to  fub- 
fide  ;  and  fcotfmen  allow  equal  weight 
to  the  fame  degree  of  evidence,  of 
the  roman  prog  refs  in  their  native 
country,  as  they  do  with  regaid  to 
Germany,  or  any  other  province  in 
that  empire,  they  are  not  particularly 
intereded  iu.  This  evidence  and  in¬ 
formation  is  not  to  be  derived  from 
the  legendary  tales  of  our  hidorians, 
or  the  crude  theories  of  our  antiqua¬ 
rians,  founded  on  ddion,  and  fup- 
ported  by  credulity.  The  genuine 
fonrees  it  is  to  be  drawn  from  are, 
the  roman,  and  greek  wt  iters.  'I'he 
hidary  they  give  us  of  the  roman 
progrefs  iu  this  ifland  is  confirmed  by 
ihofe  ftupendoui  monumcots  of  their 


power  and  indudry  that  remain,  aa 
walls,  dations,  military  roads,  and 
ruins  of  towns.* 

Agricola  is  allowed  to  have  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  north  as  Stone -haven  ; 
and  it  is  conjedfured,  that  his  fuccef- 
for  Lucullus  pufhed  his  conqueds  at 
leaf  to  invernefs. 

Of  the  ‘  vitrified  forts’  the  mod 
extraordinary  is  Craig  Phadrick  ;  and 
the  mod  celebrated  of  ‘the  obelilks’ 
is  the  Forres  pill.ir. 

Kinlufs  and  Plufearden  were,  the 
one,  a  famous  abbey,  and  the  other  a 
priory  filled  with  cidercian  monks. 
The  cathedral  church  of  Elgin  was, 
in  point  of  grandeur,  perhaps  the  fe- 
cond  or  third  edifice  in  Scotland,  and 
it’s  ruins,  at  this  day,  convey  a  high 
idea  of  it’s  ancient  datclinefs  : 

*  The  cathedral,  when  entire,  was 
of  gothic,  or  rather  faracenic  archi¬ 
tecture,  uncommonly  elegant  and 
magnificent,  all  built  of  free -done. 
Its  pofition  was  due  ead  and  wed, 
and  form,  that  of  a  padion,  or  Jtru- 
falem  crofs,  with  five  towers,  of 
which  two  were  on  the  corners  of  the 
ead  end,  one  in  the  middle,  and  two 
on  the  wed  end.  Between  the  lad 
towers  was  the  great  entrance.  This 
gate,  an  arch  terminating  in  an  angle, 
is  twenty-four  feet  broad  at  thebafe, 
and  twenty-four  feet  in  height.  The 
elegant  engraving  given  along  with 
the  volume,  reprefents  it  to  more  ad¬ 
vantage  than  any  defeription.  There 
were  aides  on  each  fide  of  the  church, 
eailward  from  the  traufept,  which 
w’ere  eighteen  feet  broad  outfide  the 
walls.  To  afford  due  light  to  fo  ex- 
tenfive  a  building,  befides  the  large 
windows  in  the  aides,  there  was  a 
range  of  fmall  windows  above  the 
aides,  each  fix  feet  high.  In  the  weft 
gable,  above  the  gate,  there  was  a 
window,  in  form  of  an  acute-angled 
arch,  twenty. fcveii  feet  in  height,  and 
nineteen  feet  wide  at  the  bafe. 

*  In  the  cad  gable  was  a  range  of 
five  parallel  windows,  each  ten  feet 
by  two }  and  above  thefe  five  more, 

each 


— 
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each  feven  feet  high,  and  over  all  a 
circular  window,  near  ten  feet  high 
in  diameter.  In  the  middle  of  the 
wall  of  the  church,  and  leading  to  the 
upper  windows,  is  an  alley  round  the 
whole  building.  Every  part  of  the 
whole  is  richly  ornamented  with  car¬ 
vings,  foliage,  devices,  and  enabelliih- 
rrents  peculiar  to  this  fpecies  of  ar- 
chite^ure,  and  all  finilhed  in  the  bell 
and  moll  elegant  manner. 

‘  The  chapter  houfe,  commonly 
called  the  apprentice  aijle,  placed  on 
the  north  tide  of  the  cathedral,  near 
the  eail  end,  and  communicating  with 
the  choir  by  a  vaulted  veftry,  is  an 
uncommon  piece  of  archite6lure.  It 
is  an  odagon,  thirty-four  feet  high, 
and  within  the  walla,  the  diagonal 
breadth  is  thirty-feven  feet.  The 
vaulted  roof  is  fupported  by  one  cluf. 
tered  pillar  in  the  centre,  nine  feet 
in  circumference.  From  this  pillar 
ribs  fpread  along  the  roof,  to  each 
angleof  the  od agon.  There  is  alarge 
window  in  each  of  feven  of  the  fides, 
and  the  eighth  fide  joins  the  choir. 
In  the  north  wall  of  the  chapter 
houfe,  there  were  five  Halls,  in  nitches 
\^nichej'\  for  the  bilhop  and  dignified 
clergy  to  lit  in.  The  middle  flail  for 
the  bifhop,  or  dean,  is  larger,  and 
raifed  a  Hep  higher  than  the  others.’ 

Of  the  prefent  Jlate  of  the  province. 
The  low-land  or  ‘  champaign*  of 
Moray  is  here  deferibed  as  a  long  ex¬ 
tended  valley,  bounded  by  the  Frith 
on  the  north,  and  by  a  winding  range 
of  mountains  on  it’s  foiithein  extre¬ 
mity.  The  futfjce  is  diverfified  by 
hills,  and  interfeded  by  four  rivers, 
the  Lofly,  Findorn,  Nairn,  and  Ntfs, 
all  of  which  wind  their  refpedive 
flreams  at  equal  diflances,  yet  almoll 
parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  acrofs  the  plain,  into  the  fca. 

The  rev.  Mr  Leflie,  author  of  this 
part  of  the  work,  after  fome  other 
preliminary  ohf  ervat  ions,  deferibes 
the  various  parifhes  of  Speyinouth, 
Urquhart,  St.  Andrews,  Drainy, 
Duffers,  Spynie,  Elgin,  BIrnie,  Alves, 
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&c.  in  fucceffion.  Under  the  head  of 
‘  Parifh  of  Speyinouth,’  we  learn, 
with  great  fatisfadion,  *  that  the 
poorcfl  of  the  people  liave  alt  li.eir 
children  taught  to  read,  anti  mull  uf 
the  boys  are  taught  alio  ariiinnctic, 
and  to  write. 

‘  Poor’s  rates,’  adds  Mr  I..  ‘  arc 
not  known  in  this  country  ^  ytt,  with 
fuch  labour  asthemfelvts  are  aJe  lor, 
all  arc,  by  voluittary  eharii),  provi¬ 
ded  with  the  nectlfarii‘8  of  Ide  :  vny 
little  is  fuffered  by  want,  there  is  no 
abufe,  and  little  temptation  to  tuie- 
nefs.’ 

On  the  fate  of  agriculture,  roads, 
and  hints  for  impiovevients. — iielute 
he  enters  on  the  prtlcnt  pr'idi  e  .,f 
hufbandry,  the  author  thus  uclciibcs 
the  ancient : 

‘  By  that  fyflem,  the  whole  of 
each  farm  was  managed  in  four  pretty 
equal  allotments ;  one  of  which  was 
yearly  prepared  in  rotation,  by  two 
or  three  plowings  and  manure,  for  a 
crop  of  barley,  fueceeded  by  three 
fucceilive  crops  of  oats,  raifed  by  one 
plowing  only  ;  varied  in  fome  cafes 
by  a  crop  of  rye,  where  tiic  loii  was 
fuited  to  that  grain.  '1  he  whole  of 
every  farm  was  under  corn  by  the  iirlt 
of  June,  when  the  plough,  with  all 
its  tackle,  repofed  upou  the  joilts  nil 
the  concluHon  of  the  harvelt.  '1  he 
live  (lock,  which  in  every  farm  con- 
filled  of  black  cattle,  liorfes  and  ihecp, 
were  maintained,  during  the  wintei, 
on  the  itraw  from  which  the  corn 
was  threflicd,  and  in  fiimmer  on  ihc 
uncultivated  pafturage  which  nature 
prefented  on  the  farm  itfclf;  or, 
where  that  was  infulEcient,  upon  the 
more  dillant  common  paflurage  of 
the  mountains,  from  which  they  were 
brouiiht  back  in  harveft,  liltic  im¬ 
proved  in  weight  nr  figure. 

*  Pluyiiiig  and  threlhing  corn  was 
the  great  bufinefs  of  the  winter;  fe- 
curing  the  (lock  of  fuel,  aiiU  making 
a  collcdlio'i  of  earth,  mooiilh  tint, 
faiid,  or  clay,  for  mixing  with  the 
dung  produced  from  the  fodder, 
formed 
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formed  the  principal  fummcr  occupa¬ 
tions.  It  was  accounted  difgtaccfiil 
to  want  a  fufficiency  of  this  compoll 
dung  for  the  quarter  allotted  for 
barley :  and  it  Is  ftill  remembered  of 
one  honeft  hulb  Midman  having  bribed 
his  fervai't  with  a  pair  of  brci-chcs  to 
fupport  his  charaAtr,  by  llrewing  the 
infnfliciciit  dunghill  over  the  whole 
allot  cnt. 

‘  The  rents,  during  the  prevalence 
of  this  fyllem,  were  almoll  wholly 
paid  in  grain,  with  mutton,  lamb, 
fowls,  eggs,  and  variety  of  trouble, 
ft  me  but  ii.fignlficant  lervices,  txaft- 
ed  fiom  every  farm  :  little  grain  (eems, 
however,  to  have  been  exported  from 
Moiay  ;  where  it  was  not  known  that 
a  boll  of  oats  at  1-eiih  was  Icfs  than 
their  own  provincial  mcafure  of  five 
firlots. 

A  refpedable  land  -  holder,  a- 
bout  fixty  years  ago,  fold  400  bolls, 
deliverahle  at  that  port.  I'he  price 
had  fallen  confiderably  before  the 
cargo  anived.  The  merchant,  in  that 
fituation,  complained  of  the  addition 
of  a  fifth  more  than  the  quantity 
bought ;  but,  after  fomc  epillolary 
corrtfpondeuce,  imputing  mutual 
breach  of  bargain,  the  land-holder’s 
law  agent  difeovertd  the  fimplieily 
of  the  miftake,  aiid  the  biifinefs  was 
accommodated  entirely  to  the  merch¬ 
ant’s  fatisfadtion.’  Had  this  country 


at  that  time  difpofed  yearly,  as  it 
does  at  prefent,  of  utarly  i6,ocoboIU 
of  grain,  this  mtiunderllanding  could 
not  lidve  happened. 

‘  It  is  evidtnt  then,  that  there  is 
more  corn  railed  at  prclcnt,  and  that 
the  people  are,  in  cve-ry  refptA,  more 
wealthy,  more  fiimptuous  in  tiicir 
buddings,  furniture,  and  attire,  mote 
delicate  and  plentiful  in  their  tables, 
vatlly  more  enlarged  in  their  civil 
lights  and  liberties,  and  alfo  in  their 
mental  powers,  both  as*  to  religious 
and, common  information,  than  their 
ancellers  were,  during  any  period  of 
the  ages  that  are  pall.  Even  the  cattle 
fharc  ill  fome  of  thefe  improvements  : 
they  are,  in  general,  better  treated, 
in  every  rei'pect,  than  waspradicablc 
in  former  times.’ 

We  arc  forry  to  learn,  that,  in  the 
highland  diftnfts,  ‘  the  tmther fpad<! 
with  ihe  edge /row;  the 
or  conical  dung  balket,  and  the  tim. 
her  toetked  harrow’  arc  ftill  in  ufe. 

The  fyllem  of  agriculture  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  greatly  meliorated  of  late 
years,  in  tbc  lower  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  ;  crops  of  oats,  turnips,  barley, 
w  heat,  clover,  and  rye  grafs,  are  raifed 
as  in  England  ;  but,  we  believe,  fain- 
foil!  and  lucerne  arc  unknown,  except 
in  confcquer.ee  of  a  few’  experiments, 
on  a  fiiull  fcale,  bythe  ingenious  Dr. 
Walker. 
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dn  the  viodern  praflice  of  endeavouring 
to  Uach  every  thing  by  play. 

HEN  we  ipeik  of  leiidering 
literature  aeretable  to  child 
ren,  and  of  the  danger  of  afl'oeiating 
pain  with  .lit  fi  jht  of  a  book,  or  with 
the  found  of  the  word  tajk,  we  lliould 
at  the  fame  lime  avoid  the  error  of 
tliofe  who  i'i  their  lirll  Uffons  accuf 
tom  their  pupils  to  fo  much  amufe- 
tnent,  that  ihry  cannot  help  after¬ 
wards  feeling  dirgiiftcd  with  the  fo* 


hriety  of  inftruflion.  It  has  been  the 
faftiion  of  late  to  attempt  teaching 
every  thing  to  children  in  play,  and 
ingenious  p.ople  have  contrived  to 
ikitinuate  much  iifcful  know’lcdge 
without  betraying  the  dtfign  to  iii- 
ftru6t;  but  this  fy  ft  cm  cannot  be  pur- 
fued  beyond  certain  bounds  without 
many  inconveniences.  The  habit  of 
being  amufed  not  only  increafes  the 
defire  for  amufement,  but  it  ItlTens 
even  the  rclifh  fur  pleafure ;  fu  that 
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the  mind  becomes  pafl'i»e  and  indo- 
Jt  nS  and  a  coutfe  of  perpe  tually  In* 
creafin^  ftimuliis  i»  ntceflary  to 
awaken  attention  When  diiTipated 
habits  are  acquired,  the  -pupil  lofcs 
piiwer  over  his  oivn  mind,  and,  in- 
rtead  of  viperous  voluntary  cr.crtion, 
wiiicli  he  (hould  be  able  to  command, 
he  (hews  that  wayward  imbecility, 
which  can  think  fuectfsfully  only  by 
fits  and  Harts:  this  paralytic  Hate  of 
mind  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the 
grcateH  cal^titics  attendant  on  what 
is  called  genius ;  and  injudicious  edu¬ 
cation  creates  or  iricreafes  this  dilcalc. 
l.et  us  not  therefore  humour  children 
in  this  capticieus  temper,  efpecially 
if  they  have  quick  abilities:  Ictus 
givt  rewards  prop.irtioiud  to  their 
exertions  with  uniform  juHice,  but 
'  let  us  not  grant  bounties  in  education, 
which,  however  they  may  appear  to 
fuccted  in  eflcdblrig  partial  and  tern 
porary  purpofts,  arc  not  calculated 
to  enlure  any  conrcquences  perma¬ 
nently  beneficial.  The  truth  is.  that 
ufeful  knowledge  cannot  be  tibtalned 
witliout  labour,  that  attention  long 
‘  continued  is  laborious,  but  that  with 
out  this  labour  nothing  excellent  can 
be  accon-.plilhed.  Kxcite  a  child  to 
attend  in  earncH  for  a  fliort  time,  his 
mind  will  be  iefs  fatigued,  and  his 
underllanding  will  be  more  improved, 
than  if  he  had  exerted  but  half  the 
energy  twice  as  long :  the  degree  of 
pain  which  he  may  have  felt  will  be 
amply  and  properly  compenfated  by 
his  fuccefs  ;  this  will  not  be  an  arbit¬ 
rary  variable  reward,  but  one  within 
his  own  power,  and  that  can  be  af- 
certained  by  his  own  feelings.  Here 
is  no  deceit  piaftifrd,  no  illufion  ; 
the  fame  cou;fe  of  conduA  may  be 
regularly  purfued  thriuigh  the  whole 
of  his  education,  and  Ids  confidence 
in  his  tutor  will  progrelTivcly  incrcafc. 
On  the  contrary,  if,  to  entice  him  to 
enter  the  paths  of  knowledge,  we 
Hrew  them  with  flowers,  how  will  he 
feel  when  he  muH  force  his  way 
through  thorns  and  briars  i 


There  is  a  material  difference  be¬ 
tween  teaching  children  in  play,  and 
making  learning  a  tafle  ;  in  the  one 
cafe  wc  affociate  fa£bitious  plcafore, 
in  the  other  factitious  pain,  with  the 
objtA:  both  produce  pernicious  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  temper,  and  retard  the 
natural  progrefsof  the  undcrHaiiding. 
The  advocates  in  favour  of  “  feho- 
laHic  badinage”  have  uCged,  that  it 
exi  ites  an  intercH  in  the  m  n^s  of 
children  fimilar  to  that  wliich  makef 
them  endure  a  confidcraMt  degree  of 
labour  in  the  piirluit  of  their  iimure- 
ments.  Childr*ii,  it  is  faid,  w<  rlc 
hard  at  play,  therefore  we  Hi  uid  let 
them  play  at  work.  Would  not  t!u» 
produce  effiCts  the  very  reverie  of 
what  we  delire  ?  The  whole  qudtioa 
muH  at  lall  depend  upon  the  m  aning 
of  the  word  play  :  if  by  play  be 
meant  every  thing  that  is  not  ufuallj 
called  a  talk,  then  undoubtedly  much 
may  be  learned  at  play  ;  if,  on  tht 
contrary,  we  mean  by  tiic  exprefil 
to  defenbe  that  Hate  of  fidgettiug 
idlcnefs,  or  of  bolHcrous  adfivity,  la 
wliich  the  intellcftual  powers  are  tor¬ 
pid,  or  Hnnned  with  uiimeanliig  noife, 
the  affertion  contradiCfs  itfelf.  At 
play  fo  defined  children  can  leant 
notiling  but  bodily  adfivlty  ;  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  that  when  children  aic 
interefled  ahoiu  any  thing,  wdiethtr 
it  be  about  what  we  call  a  tiifle,  i  r 
a  matter  of  c..nfequence,  they  will 
exert  themfelves  in  order  to  fuc-  eed  ; 
but  from  the  moment  the  attention 
is  fixed,  no  matter  on  what,  children 
aic  no  longer  at  idle  play,  they  are 
at  udtive  work 

On  acqunit.tcncf. 

This  chapter  contains  many  judi¬ 
cious  i'bfcrvjtions  on  the  hurt  dt>ne 
to  children  by  the  carefies,  flattery, 
or  improper  interference  of  vlfitova. 
‘  Let  no  idle  vifitor,’ lays  the  author, 
‘  no  intrufive  injudicious  friend,  for 
one  moment  interfere,  to  leffen  the 
authority  ncccflsry  for  the  purpofts 
of  education.’  It  is  obferved,  that 
this  authority  ought  to  be  relaxed  as 
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the  reafon  of  the  pupil  ptts  ftrength  ; 
and  that  mothers,  who  have  had  any 
great  lhare  in  the  education  of  boys, 
are  apt  to  millake  the  different  fia* 
fous  of  indulgence  and  control. 

A  modern  princtfs,  who  had  taken 
conliderable  pains  in  the  education  of 
her  fon,  made  both  hcrfelf  and  him 
ridiculous  by  her  anxiety  upon  his 
intrt.dudion  into  the  woild.  She  tra> 
veiled  about  with  him  from  place  to 
place,  to  wwie  him  fee  every  thing 
wortli  feeing  ;  but  he  was  not  to  flir 
from  her  prefence  ;  fhc  could  not  bear 
to  have  him  out  of  light  or  hearing. 
In  all  companies  he  was  chaperoned 
by  his  mother.  Was  he  invited  to  a 
Iwll,  die  mud  be  invited  alfo,  or  he 
«ou]d  not  accept  of  the  invitation  ; 
be  mull  go  in  the  fame  coach,  and 
return  in  the  fame  coach  with  her. 
“  I  (liould  like  extremely  to  dance 
anotlicr  dance,”  faid  he  one  evening 
fo  bis  partner,  “  but  you  fee  1  mutt 
JO ;  my  mother  is  putting  on  her 
aloak.”  The  tall  young  man  called 
iir  Ittme  negus,  and  had  the  glafs  at 
lis  lips,  when  his  mamma  called  out 
ii  a  Ihrill  voice,  through  a  villa  of 
leads,  “  Eh  !  My  fon  no  drink  wine  ! 
lly  fon  like  milk  and  water!”  The 
fm  was  at  this  time  at  years  of  dif* 
action.’ 

On  obedience , 

Children  have  not  our  abftrafl  ideas 
ce  the  picafuies  of  liberty,  they  do 
pet,  until  they  have  fuffered  from  ill- 
juJged  tcHraints,  feel  any  llrong  de¬ 
lire  to  exercife  what  we  call  free  will ; 
lilerty  is,  with  them,  the  libeity  of 
doing  certain  fpeciiic  things  which 
tlicy  have  found  to  be  ag  etable  ;  li- 
hc'ty  is  not  the  general  idea  of  plea 
fiire,  in  doing  wiiatevcr  they  will  to 
do.  Kotill'cau  tiifires,  that  •vee Jhould 
Slot  let  >.ur  pupU  kno'isi  that  in  doing  our 
'mH  he  is  oheJ-erit  to  us.  But  w  hy  ? 
Whv  ihould  we  not  let  a  chi,d  know 
the  truth  ?  If  we  attempt  to  conceal 
it,  we  thould  only  get  into  eiidlefs 
abfurdities  and  difficulties.  Lord 
Kames  tells  US,  that  lie  was  acquaint* 


ed  with  a  couple,  who  in  the  educa* 
tion  of  their  family  purltied  as  much 
as  poffiblc  Rouffcau’s  plan.  One 
evening,  as  the  father  was  playing  at 
chefs  with  a  friend,  one  of  his  child¬ 
ren,  a  boy  of  about  four  years  old, 
took  a  piece  from  the  board,  and  ran 
away  to  play  with  it.  1  he  father, 
whole  principles  would  not  permit 
him  to  alTcit  his  right  to  his  own 
cheffinan,  began  to  bargain  for  his 
property  with  bis  fon.  “  Harry,” 
faiu  he,  **  let  us  h.tve  ba-  k  the  man, 
and  there's  an  apple  for  you.”  1  he 
apple  was  foon  devoured,  and  the 
child  returned  to  the  chefs  board, 
and  kidnapped  another  chefTman. 
^Vhat  this  man’s  ranfom  might  be  we 
are  not  yet  informed ;  but  Lord 
Karnes  ttUs  us,  that  the  father  was 
obliged  to  fufpend  his  game  at  chefa 
till  his  fon  was  led  away  to  his  flip¬ 
per.  Does  it  ftem  jull,  that  parents 
ihould  become  flavrs  to  the  liberties 
of  their  children  ?  If  one  fet  of  beings 
or  another  (liould  factihee  a  portion 
of  happinefs,  fuiely,  thofe  who  are 
the  mott  iifcful,  and  the  moft  capable 
of  iocreafing  the  knowledge  and  the 
pleafures  of  life,  have  fome  claim  to 
a  preference ;  and  when  the  pc-wtr  is 
entirely  in  their  own  hands,  it  is  mott 
probable  that  they  will  defend  their 
own  intereils.  We  (hall  nor,  like 
many  who  have  fpuken  of  Koufleau, 
Heal  from  him  after  having  abufed 
him ;  his  remarks  upon  the  ahfurd 
and  tyrannic.  I  retlraints  wiiich  are 
continually  impofed  upon  children  by 
the  folly  of  niirfcs  and  ferv  mts,  or  by 
the  imprudent  anxiety  of  parents  and 
preceptors,  are  excellent  ;  whenever 
RouiTcau  is  in  the  right,  his  elo¬ 
quence  is  irrefiftible. 

'I'o  determine  what  degree  of  obe- 
rlience  it  is  jull  to  require  from  child¬ 
ren,  we  mutt  always  confidcr  what 
degree  of  reafon  they  poffi-is  :  when¬ 
ever  we  can  ufe  rcalun,  we  ffiould 
never  ufe  force  ;  it  is  only  whilft 
children  arc  too  young  to  compre¬ 
hend  reafdo,  that  wc  ffiould  expeft 

from 
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from  tlicm  implicit  fubmiilion.  The  in  which  they  difcover  that  obedience 
means  which  have  been  pointed  out  has  really  made  them  happier,  will 
for  teaching  the  habit  of  obedience,  be  more  in  our  favour,  than  all  the 
thud  not  be  depended  upon  for  teach-  tenures  we  could  preach.  From  the 
ing  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  pad  they  will  judge  of  the  future  ; 
habit.  When  children  begin  to  rea-  children,  who  have  for  many  years 
fon,  they  do  not  aA  merely  from  ha-  experienced,  that  their  parents  have 
bit ;  they  will  not  be  obedient  at  this  exa^cd  obedience  only  to  fuch  com¬ 
age,  uniefs  their  underllanding  is  mands  as  proved  to  be  ultimately 
Convinced  that  it  is  for  their  advan-  w'ife  and  benehcial,  wili  furely  be  dil- 
tage  to  be  fo.  Wherever  sve  can  ex-  pofed  from  habit,  from  gratitude, and 
plain  the  reafons  for  any  of  our  re-  yet  more  from  p'udcnce,  to  confult 
quells,  we  (hould  now  attempt  it ;  their  parents  in  all  the  material  ac- 
but  whenever  thefe  cannot  be  fully  lions  t.f  their  lives, 
explained  it  is  better  not  to  give  a  We  may  obferve  that  the  li»irit  of 
partial  explanation  ;  it  will  be  bed  to  contradidlion,  whichfometimtsbie..  ks 
fay  deadily,  “  You  cannot  undci  Hand  out  in  young  people  the  momc.it  they 
this  now,  you  will  perhaps  under-  are  able  to  a^  for  themfclvis,  ariles 
Hand  it  fome  time  hence.”  When-  frequently  from  flight  caufes  in  ti)“ir 
ever  we  tell  children,  that  we  forbid  early  education.  Children,  who  have 
them  to  do  fuch  and  fuch  things  for  experienced,  that  lubmiiri  in  to  the 
any  particular  rcafon,  we  mull  take  will  of  others  has  condantly  made 
cart  that  the  reafon  afligned  is  ade-  thrm  unhappy,  will  neceflarily,  by 
quate,  and  that  it  will  in  all  cafes  rcafoning  inverfely,  imagine,  that  fe- 
Indd  good.  For  indance,  if  w’e  for-  licity  coufids  in  following  their  own 
hid  a  boy  to  eat  unripe  fruit  becaufe  free  will. 

it  ’will  make  him  ill,  and  if  afterwards  The  French  poet  Boileau  was  made 
the  boy  cat  fome  unripe  goofeberries  very  unhappy  by  neglcCl  and  retiraint 
without  feeling  ill  in  confequence  of  during  his  education  ;  when  he  grew 
his  difobedience,  be  will  doubt  the  up,  he  never  would  agree  with  thofe 
truth  of  the  perfon  who  prohibited  who  talked  to  him  of  the  pleafures 
unripe  fruit;  he  will  rather  trud  his  of  childhood.  Pent  on,”  difoit  ce 
own  partial  experience  than  any  af-  pocte  amoureux  de  I’independance, 
fertions.  The  idea  of  hurting  his  ”  nc  pas  rtgarder  comme  un  grand 
health  is  a  general  idea,  which  he  docs  malheur  le  chagrin  continuel  et  par- 
iiot  yet  comprehend.  It  is  more  pru-  ticulier  h  cet  age  de  nc  jamais  faire 
dent  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  fa  voluntc  ?”  It  was  in  vain,  conii- 
iiiiripc  goofeberries,  than  to  hazard  nucs  his  biographer,  to  boall  to  him 
at  once  his  obedience  and  his  inte-  of  the  advantages  of  this  happy  con- 
grity.  We  need  not  expatiate  farther ;  ftraint,  which  faves  youth  from  fo 
the  inilancc  we  have  given  may  be  many  follies.  “  What  fignilics  our 
readily  applied  to  all  cafes  in  which  knowing  the  value  of  our  chains 
children  have  it  in  their  power  to  when  wc  have  fliaken  them  off,  if  we 
difobey  with  immediate  impunity,  feel  nothing  but  their  weight  whillt 
and,  what  is  ftill  more  dangerous,  we  w’car  them  ?”  the  galled  poet  ufed 
with  the  certainty  of  obtaining  im-  to  reply.  Nor  did  Boileau  enjoy  his 
mediate  pleafure.  The  gratification  frcedoir,  though  hr  thought  with 
of  thrir  fenfes,  and  the  dclire  of  bodily  fuch  horror  of  his  flavery.  He  dc- 
exercife,  ought  never  to  be  uimecel-  dared,  that  if  he  had  it  in  his  choice, 
farily  reilraincd.  Our  pupils  (hould  either  to  be  born  again  upon  the 
ditliiiftly  perceive,  that  we  wifti  to  hard  condition  of  again  going  through 
make  them  happy,  aitd  every  inflacce,  his  childhood,  or  not  to  cxiil,  he  w  oiild 
Ed,  Mag,  Jan.  1799.  *  H  rather 
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rather  not  exiil :  but  he  was  not 
happy  during  any  period  of  hts  cxift- 
ence  ;  he  quarrelled  with  all  the  l'ea> 
fons  of  life  ;  “  all  feemcd  to  him 
equally  difagreeable  ;  youth,  man¬ 
hood,  and  old  age,  are  each  fubjeft, 
he  ohferved,  to  impetuous  paili  >ns, 
to  cate,  and  to  infirmities.”  Hence 
\vc  may  conclude,  that  the  fever'ty 
of  his  education  had  not  fucceeded  in 
teaching  him  to  fubmit  philof'phic- 
ally  to  neceflity,  or  yet  in  giving  him 
much  enjoyment  fiom  that  liberty 
which  he  lo  much  coveted.  Thus  it 
too  often  happens,  that  an  imaginary 
value  is  fet  upon  the  exercife  of  the 
free  will  bv  thofe,  who  during  their 
childhood  have  fuffered  under  inju¬ 
dicious  nilridicns.  Sometimes  the 
love  of  free  w  ill  is  fo  uncontrollably 
excited,  even  during  childhood,  that 
it  breaks  out,  unfortunately,  both 
for  the  pupils  and  the  preceptors,  in 


the  formidable  ffiape  of  obftinacy.” 
— What  is  afterwards  faid  of  obfti- 
nacy  has  great  beauty. 

“An  ill- cured  obilinacy  of  temper, 
when  it  bieaks  out  after  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  arrived  at  years  of  diferetion, 
is  terrible.  Thofe  w-ho  attempt  to 
conquer  obftinacy  in  children  by  bo¬ 
dily  pain,  or  by  feverc  punilhments 
of  any  kind,  often  appear  to  fuccced,. 
and  to  have  eutirciy  eridicated,  when 
they  have  merely  luppreflcd  the 
difeafr  for  a  time.  As  loon  as  the 
child  tnat  is  intimidated  by  force  or 
fear  is  relieved  from  refiraint,  he  w'ill 
refume  his  formei  habits ;  he  may 
change  the  mode  of  (hewing  it,  but 
the  difpjfition  will  continue  the 
fame.  It  will  appear  in  various  parts 
'  of  the  conduct,  as  the  limbs  of  the 
giant  appeared  unexpcdedly  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  and  in  diffeicnt  parts 
of  the  Caille  of  Otranto.” 


TAtSE  INDVLCEKCE  ;  OR  LOST  TIME  RECOVERED  BY  CLOSE  ATTENTION. 

A  Tale. 


CHARLES  Hartley  was  the  only  fon 
•  t  a  gentleman  who  lived  near 
Portlmouth,  whofe  mind  and  lK>dy  were 
equally  incapable  of  making  the  (lighted 
exertions,  and  w.io  was  defiitute  of  all 
virtue,  except  that  of  parental  aff^dlion. 
Mr  Hartley  had  originally  been  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  church,  but  the  natural  indo¬ 
lence  of  his  difpofition,  united  to  the  im¬ 
becility  of  his  undet  (landing,  had  ren¬ 
dered  him  fo  inattentive  to  the  ncceiTary 
forms  of  the  univerfity,  that,  when  he 
was  examined  for  his  degree,  he  made 
fuch  vacant  replies  to  the  interrogations 
that  were  put  to  him,  that  the  whole  fe- 
nate  houfe  were  in  a  burfi  of  laughter, 
and  he  was  feverely  reprimanded  tor  at¬ 
tempting  to  pafs  an  examination. 

Although  few  circumdauces  were  able 
to  make  an  impreflion  upon  Mr  Hart¬ 
ley’s  feelings,  yet  this  public  dilgrace 
produced  that  extraordinary  efTr A ;  and, 
unable  to  fiippoit  the  general  ridicule,  he 
inltantly  ordered  a  poil-chailr,  and  drove 
down  to  his  paternal  inheritance,  refolv- 
ing  never  more  to  behold  a  place  where 
his  charaAer  had  been  digroatized,  and 
bis  abilities  degraded. 

Scarcely  Lad  he  arrived  at  his  father’s 
refidencr,  when  the  pleafing  intelligence 
of  his  being  left  an  cdaic  of  fidccu  hun¬ 


dred  a  year,  by  the  unexpeAed  bequeft 
of  his  godfather,  was  announced  to  him, 
his  difappointment  was  forgotten,  his 
indignation  fubiided,  and  the  idea  of  en¬ 
joying  the  comforts  of  life,  without  the 
trouble  of  procuring  them,  appeared  the 
completion  of  all  human  felicity. 

As  his  perfon  was  rather  agreeable, 
and  his  fortune  ample  (for  by  the  death 
of  his  father  it  was  confidcrably  aug¬ 
mented),  no  great  exertions  wcie  requir¬ 
ed  to  form  a  matrimonial  engagement  ; 
and,  when  that  great  bulinels  was  once 
accomplifhed,  he  fancied  hiirifcU  autho- 
lized  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  total  indolence,  and  abfulute  inaAi- 
vity. 

Fifteen  years  had  elapfed  from  that 
period,  without  any  thing  material  oc¬ 
curring  in  Mr  Hartley’s  family ;  bur, 
at  length,  to  the  aftonifhmcnt  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  great  joy  of  bis 
papa,  the  hero  of  this  (lory  made  an  un- 
expcArd  appearance. 

No  fooner  fad  Charles  Hartley  arrived 
on  this  theatre  of  aAion,  than  his  father 
made  the  extraordinary  rclblution,  never 
to  let  him  be  tormented  with  fcheol  dif- 
cipline  nr  private  tuition,  but  to  bring 
him  up  in  that  total  ignorance  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  litcratuic  which  had  occaiioned 
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Kim  fo  much  uaeafinefst  and  fach  uncon* 
<]urrable  diftcrace. 

In  this  fingular  de'ermination  Mri 
Hartley  perfrilly  coincided,  Icr  he  had 
fo  trrqiicntly  illuftrattd  all  the  rircum- 
llancet  of  his  misfortune  at  Cambridge, 
and  drferibod  ttic  tutors  and  mailers  in 
fuch  terrifving  colour*,  that  Mrs  Hartley 
cnnlidered  them  as  a  band  of  tyrants,  who 
deligh'cd  in  i-rucliy,  injuflicq,  and  op- 
prrillon.  Althoiign  her  charaifler  was 
in  many  iniianre*  the  reverie  of  her  huf- 
band’s,  yet  in  point  of  information  they 
were  exadly  iimilar,  only  that  her  de- 
fe<£l*  proceeded  more  from  education 
than  from  nature. 

I'hat  Cnarles’i  dirpofition  (hould  have 
been  totally  unlike  both  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  was  certainly  extraordinary;  but, 
from  the  earlieft  infancy,  he  gave  fymp- 
toms  no*  only  of  an  aiflive  mind,  but  of 
a  fuper'or  underftanding. 

Thar  he  was  able  to  run  alone  before 
he  was  twelve  months  was  certainly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  admirable  care  which  tiis  nurfe 
t«ok  of  him ;  but  that  he  (hould  never 
be  fatisfied  five  roinutrs  together  in  any 
fituation,  after  he  once  had  the  ufe  of  his 
legs,  was  certainly  an  indication  of  that 
a^ivity  of  ebaradirr  that  afterwards 
marked  bis  future  adlionr. 

By  the  time  Cnaries  was  four  years 
old  he  had  not  only  infured  to  himfelf 
the  affedlion  of  father,  mother,  and  fer* 
vants,  but  he  lad  contrived  to  initiate 
himfslf  into  the  good  opinion  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood. 

Mr  Hartley  was  fo  dojiing'y  fond  of 
his  Ion,  that  he  wifhed  cniiAantly  to  en 
joy  his  fociety  ;  but  their  ditpofitiuns 
were  fo  totally  oppofitr,  that  Charles 
found  any  company  more  agrerable.  If 
his  father  could  have  trundled  a  hoop, 
played  at  trap-ball,  cricket,  .or  any  of 
thole  favourite  amulements,  of  courle  he 
would  have  preterred  his  fociety  to  Joe 
Turner’s  (a  little  foot-boy,  who  was  hir¬ 
ed  as  play-fellow  to  the  young  fqiiire,  as 
he  was  called) :  or  had  he  been  able  to 
tell  the  ftory  ot  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  or 
Blue  Beard,  as  frequently  as  nurfe  Bullet 
did,  he  might  then  have  had  a  chance  of 
attracting  hii  fon’s  afTeClions ;  but  the 
infipidity  of  Mr  Hartley’s  character  was 
(o  great,  and  his  mind  fo  barren  and 
uninformed,  that  he  was  incapable  of  re¬ 
plying  to  thofe  queltions  which  the  cu- 
riiafity  natural  to  childhood  wifiied  to 
have  fatisfied. 

Though  Charles  appeared  to  have  fo 
dittic  fatisfaClion  in  his  father's  fociety, 
it  neither  proceeded  from  bis  want  of 
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feeling  or  affcClion,  for  Mr  Hartley  had 
a  dangC'ous  illnefs  when  the  child  was 
about  fix  years  old,  and  he  never  quitted 
the  apartment  until  he  was  recovered, 
and  then  he  returned  to  his  ufual  fports 
with  an  avidity  that  (hewed  a  defire  to 
make  up  for  loll  time. 

Of  liis  mother  he  was  very  fond;  and, 
as  (he  undertook  to  be  his  inilruCtrefs  in 
the  art  of  reading,  he  would  I'pend  hours 
together  in  her  apartment  before  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  up  in  the  moriving,  for  no  books 
were  introduced  i.nto  Mr  Hartley’s  pre¬ 
fence  ;  his  averfion  tothem  had  been  un¬ 
conquerable  from  the  time  he  had  been 
refuted  his  degrees  at  Cambridge. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Hrttley  Ab¬ 
bey  refided  a  Mr  Willf.m,  a  gentleman 
of  large  forrune  ;  and  as  Charles  and  his 
companion  Joe  were  one  day  pafling  the 
garden,  the  former  was  attraiA.d  by  the 
appearance  of  fome  ripe  grapes  which 
hung  under  glafs  bells  tor  the  purpofe  of 
ripening*,  and  as  Mr  Willl'on  was  walk¬ 
ing  unperceived,  he  overheard  the  fol¬ 
lowing  converfjtion. 

Cbarlti.  If  you’ll  let  me  get  upon  your 
(houlders,  Joe,  I  can  very  eafily  I'cramble 
over  that  hedge,  for  1  muft  have  one  of 
thofe  bunches  of  grapes,  aud  fo  it  don’t 
fignify. 

No,  don’t  you  get  over,  mafler  Hart¬ 
ley,  replied  Joe,  for  fear  you  (hould 
(cratch  your  legs  ;  but  let  me  get  over, 
for  I  arn  not  afraid  of  being  feen,  for  Mr 
Willfon’s  coach  pafTcd  us  jufi  as  we  came 
out  of  the  abbey  gate. 

Do  you  think  your  legs  won’t  feel  a 
fcratch  as  well  as  mine  ?  laid  Charles ; 
heCties,  if  the  gardener  was  to  fee  you, 
he  would  give  you  a  good  threfhing,  and 
he  would  not  touch  me  if  I  put  this  half 
crown  in  his  hand  ;  and  if  I  don’t  get  a 
fight  of  his  honour,  I  (hail  'ess’e  it  in  the 
glafs,  or  elfe,  perhaps,  Mr  Willion  may 
think  the  poor  fellow  has  eaten  the 
grapes  himfelf;  but  if  he  finds  half-a- 
crown  there,  that  will  convince  him  to 
the  contrary,  and  the  grape*  I  mujl  and 
will  have.  So  faying,  he  mounted  Joe’s 
(houlders,  and  was  over  in  a  moment. 

Mr  VVilIfu  •  did  not  difeover  himfelf 
until  he  had  taken  the  graprs,  put  the 
half  crown  into  the  glafs,  and  was  con¬ 
veying  them  olTin  great  triumph. 

Conkious  ot  having  adted  improperly, 
and  incapable  of  forming  any  excul'e,  he 
Aood  for  fome  moments  fixed  in  aflnnilh- 
roent ;  then  approaching  Mr  Willion, 
and  tahine  off  his  hat,  1  could  not  help 
it,  Sir,  faid  he,  indeed  I  could  not  help 
it :  they  looked  to  tempting  1  could  not 
»  pafs 
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Pa>s  them  ;  but  T  afTure  you  I  did  n«t 
mean  'o  Jhal  them,  and  there’*  the  half 
crown  I  left  to  pay  for  thrrn.  Mr  Will- 
fon  was  loplealetl  with  the  iii('eituous  de¬ 
claration,  that  he  returned  his  money, 
gave  hiiu  a  fecoud  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
in  the  n.oft  tricndly  n>annrr  rxpiait.cd 
to  f  im  the  impropriety  of  yielding  to  a 
deGre  without  'cticflmg  upon  its  cor  fe- 
quences. 

Cnarles  liffened  to  him  with  tf  c 
grrati.fl  attention,  and  piomifed  never  to 
forget  his  precepts ;  ai.d  Mr  VVillldn 
was  I'o  ocl  gt  ted  with  the  rptnr  clsof 
his  manner  and  his  readinrit  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  his  failings,  that  he  invited  hint  to 
come  and  eat  grapes  whenever  he  felt  an 
inclination. 

Charles  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  Mr 
Wiillon’skindneU  and  cniiveriation,  that, 
without  faying  any  thing  to  his  father, 
the  next  day  he  repeated  his  vifi:,  and 
was  much  delighted  at  hciiig  introduceil 
to  a  companion  about  two  years  older 
than  himfcif.  An  intimacy  between  the 
two  boys  foon  fucceecUd,  and  Chat  let 
heard,  with  real  concern,  that  his  ntw 
friend  was  to  return  to  Winrhrfbr  Ichcol 
in  lefs  than  a  fortnight,  and  he  experi¬ 
enced  fo  much  fatisfadfion  i-i  his  focietv, 
that  the  idea  of  a  Irparation  was  truly 
painful. 

Charles’s  mind  was  naturally  too  ac¬ 
tive  for  him  ever  to  reiiiaiii  unoccupud, 
and  thofe  houis  which  other  bi-ys  idual- 
ly  devote  to  lludy  and  iniproveinrnt  were 
by  him  fpent  in  foine  lanciful  inveiiiion 
or  niilchievous  exploit. 

Although  he  was  not  cruel  by  nature, 
and,  on  tbe  contrary,  had  really  a  very 
fee’ing  heart,  yet  from  mere  w-ant  of 
refledlion  and  boyifh  foils,  he  was  often 
guilty  of  adfions  that  might  have  been 
attributed  to  hardiiefs  of  heart. 

His  favourite  nurl'c  had  left  the  family 
fome  years,  and  it  generallv  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mrs  Dorcas  (as  ftie  was  calitd'i  to 
comb  his  hair,  wafh  his  neck,  and  pay 
thofe  little  aitentions  to  his  periVm  which 
had  formerly  been  performed  bv  bis 
good  old  zvotnati,  as  he  ufed  to  call  hit 
iiurl'e. 

As  M  rs  Dorcas  fancied  herfelf  rather 
degraded  by  'hise-fiice,  which  (be  thought 
beneath  a  lady's  maid,  Ihe  did  not  per¬ 
form  it  with  that  civihiy  Charles  expt  A- 
ed,  and  open  warfare  was  dec>areu  be¬ 
tween  them.  Dorcas  thought  it  very 
pretty  to  have  all  the  aiis  of  a  fire  lady, 
and  therefore  fbe  was  lubjrA  to  thole 
little  imperfe^inas  which  generally  at¬ 
tend  the  chai&dcr ;  fuch  at  couffant 
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alarn  t,  frequent  hyfterhk«,  and  oret- 
Gnnal  faintiiigs :  as  Ciariis  famird  all 
thefe  lyiiiptomt  of  deliratt  fcclii.gs  rather 
affefted  than  real,  he  took  care  to  call 
tiuni  otien  into  aefion,  fometiincs  b\  ly¬ 
ing  blai  k  crape  over  his  face,  and  lljiid- 
ing  upon  a  ladder  againit  her  wintfow  ; 
at  otheis,  hv  drtfliog  himrelf  up  in  a 
white  Ihett,  and  going  into  her  btd-room. 
after  the  family  were  retired  to  lell,  and 
a  tl  oufand  tricks  of  that  fort  toe:  iiume 
rolls  to  relate. 

Mrs  Di'rtas  had  a  bro'her,  a  gardener, 
in  the  lame  village,  who  might  cirtainiy 
be  faid  to  be  the  only  perfon  in  it  that 
was  not  abfolutcly  attached  to  Charles  ; 
but  the  filfer’s  piejudice  extetoUd  lo 
the  whole  of  the  family  ;  and  as  Charles 
unlui  kily  happened  to  iijurc  a  bed  of 
tulips,  as  he  one  day  ran  through  the 
n  an’s  garden  in  purfuit  of  a  favourite 
rabbit,  the  diflike  was  ftrengthenrd  inta 
abftiluie  hatted,  although  he  gave  him 
all  the  money  he  had  in  his  pi.cke",  and 
promifed  him  more,  as  foou  as  he  had  a 
Irefh  fupply.  The  man,  not  fatUGcd 
with  the  cumpr.nl'ation,  went  dirr.niy  to 
Mr  Hartley,  and  ilTuiiig  a  f  trmal  com¬ 
plaint  againti  Ids  fon,  drmimled  repara¬ 
tion  for  the  i'ljury  he  had  iuRdined.  For 
this  conduiff  Chari- s  was  dcurtr.ined  to 
lie  revenged,  and  getting  t  p  at  four 
o’clock  the  next  mornii'g,  afi'ifltd  by  his 
fiiend  Joe,  he  coucrived  lo  lOVer  every 
leaf  of  the  ml  ps  with  thirtc  Mack  i  g  ; 
and,  not  latisHrd  with  that  revenge,  they 
cut  ofT  all  the  hair,  and  ih-n  fbavrd.  i  lit¬ 
tle  white  French  dog,  wrmh  had  been 
prefcnied  the  gardener’s  wife  by  a  French 
pri'ft  who  lodged  with  them'. 

Before  Charles's  introdnilion  to  Mr 
Willl'on’s  faini  y  he  had  n-ver  even 
heaid  the  very  inenticn  of  Latin  ar.-l 
Greek  ;  but  now  that  he  was  told  that  a 
knowledge  of  thefe  la  gujgr-.s  »  as  abl'ti- 
lutely  ricctlTiry  for  every  Bfhtlenian  to 
be  acquainted  with,  he  fe’t  f  is  :n/e- 
riority,  and  conjurrt!  fi-  ‘atbrr  to  lei  mm 
return  to  Ichooi  witti  flenrv  VViilf.in. 

Mr  Hartley  received  his  foil’s  reqnefl 
with  the  moll  incxprcfTible  allon  Ihinent, 
and  attempted  to  convince  hint  of  its 
folly,  by  a  full  detail  of  his  own  TiTer- 
ings,  both  when  at  fchool  and  at  co’iegr  ; 
but  Charles  was  neither  lo  be  dilTuaded 
from  his  defign,  nor  intimidated  from 
purfuing  it,  and  his  laihci’s  opp.iGiion 
teemed  only  to  increaCc  kis  ardour. 

The  going  to  fchool  was  pofitively  de¬ 
nied,  but  a  tutor  at  Lome  was  at  length 
agreed  to,  as  foon  as  a  proper  one  could 
be  found ;  in  the  mean  time,  Henry  re¬ 
turned 
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turPCil  to  fchool,  »rd  at  parting  prrfent-  portunity  of  gratifying  Ms  curiofity,  he 
ed  his  Iriend  vriih  a  b'lok  ot  trav'f,  liy  was  wholly  inattentive  to  all  that  wa* 
way  of  occupying  his  time  until  the  ar-  faid  to  him,  and,  dtfirirg  Joe  to  await 
rira!  of  (he  capci^lrd  tutor.  his  return,  he  ftepped  into  a  boat  which 

Charles  received  the  gift  with  the  his  companion  hai  ed,  and  was  on  board 
highell  iaiista^lion,  and  hurried  home  to  the  Ihip  in  lets  thin  ten  minutes. 

{•ail  his  imagination  with  its  coutents.  Joleph  continued  launtering  about  the 
To  delcribi-  the  avidity  with  which  be  doth- sard  for  feme  time,  and  at  length 
periifed  the  work  is  impoffihle  ;  he  role  frated  himfelf  upon  foiiic  planks  of  tini- 
eaily,  fat  up  late,  and  forgot  the  jo>8  bet,  impatient  lor  WMyounf;maJler'sTC- 
boih  of  cricket  and  trap-ball ;  every  couh-  turn,  and  dreading  the  refentment  of  his 
try  that  he  read  of  he  longed 'O  vilir,  and  old  one.  In  this  agitated  (late  of  mind, 
the  inailivity  of  his  own  life  was  abio-  how  niuft  histerrotshaveincreafeda*  per- 
luiily  irkforoe.  reiving  a  fudden  darknefs  overfpread  the 

.\l  hough  Hartley  Ahbey  was  not  fix  fky,  and  hearing  the  marinersdeclarethere 
miles  from  Portimouth,  yet  Charles  had  was  every  appearance  of  t  violent  temprjt» 
nearly  completed  his  eleventh  year  with-  The  gathering  ilorm  loon  hurif  over 
out  having  raiiihled  fo  far  from  home,  his  head,  loud  pcaU  of  thunder  were  fuc- 
Henry’s  prefrnt  had  put  all  his  ideas  into  ceeded  hy  vivid  llafbcs  of  forked  light- 
motion,  and  calling  Joe,  he  inquired  if  ning  !  The  wind  arofe,  the  rain  defeend- 
he  knew  the  wav  to  P  'Ttfmooth.  ed,  and  evening  approached  to  complete 

Know  It,  Sir  !  repli-  d  the  bov,  aye,  the  horror  of  the  I'cene  ! 
every  ot  tf  ej[/rot</.</,  as  well  at  you  do  Drenched  with  the  torrents  that  had 
round  our  paddock.  Well,  faid  Charles,  fallen,  terrified  at  the  profpedl  around 
1  have  a  fancy  to  lee  it,  and  if  you  will  him,  and  convinced  it  was  iinpoflible  his 
rife  early  to-n'orrow  morning,  we  can  be  young  mafter  could  return,  the  affright- 
back  again  before  my  papa  comes  down  cned  boy  at  length  determined  to  endea- 
ft.Irs.  vour  to  find  his  way  to  the  abbey  ;  but 

Joe  was  delighted  at  his  young  maf-  before  he  bad  reached  more  than  half  the 
tcr’s  propolal,  and  prnmifed  to  call  him  difiance,  night  advanced  fo  hafiily  upon 
at  fix  o’clock.  A»  Charles  was  generally  him,  that  he  was  abfolutely  unible  to 
an  early  rifcr,  and  always  had  a  bafon  of  prnceei',  and,  featlng  himlclf  under  the 
milk  as  foon  as  hr  came  down,  the  houfe-  ihade  of  a  fpreading  oak,  he  loudly  be- 
maid  gave  it  him  at  uluul,  and  (aw  him  wailed  his  own  misfortunes  !  He  had  not 
go  rut  attended  by  Joe,  without  aikmg  remained  there  many  minutes,  when  he 
any  queftions.  peieeived  difiant  ligh's  glimmering  in 

As  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  great  various  places,  and  difiinc'lly  heard  voices 
deal  of  exerc'lc,  he  arrived  at  Portfiiiouth  in  dilT.  iCnt  parts  repeit  alternatelv  the 
wiihout  being  IcnfiSie  of  the  leall  fa-  names  of  Mailer  Hartley  and  Joe  Tur- 
tigur,  and  beheld  a  feene  that  ca'Icd  forth  ner ! 

his  afi  mifhnicnt,  admiration,  and  delight.  Htre  I  am  !  exclaimed  Joe,  his  heart 
The  fh‘p-,  docks,  aricnals,  ftorehonfrs,  palpitating  with  jov  at  the  found  ;  here  I 
and  barrac  k'-,  were-  all  ol  jetts  of  delight  am,  under  the  oak  tree!  The  lights  quick- 
ar.d  am-iziinent ;  and,  as  he  flood  filently  ly  approached,  and  what  was  Joe’s  afto- 
viewing  the  wo'  iiious  feene  before  him,  nif.iinent  at  heholtiing  his  mailer  (who 
a  midille  aged  man  drefled  in  a  fmart  for  eighteen  yeai-s  bad  never  gm?  beyond 
navy  no  form  approached,  and  in  a  good  the  piecindls  of  his  own  eftiie)  drenched 
humoured  friendly  manner  offered  to  ac-  with  rain,  and  accompanied  by  Mr  Will- 
c.impany  him  round  the  dork-yard.  fun,  hts  fervants,  and  half  the  parifh. 

Charles,  who  was  ail  enriofity  and  Where’s  mv  boy?  he  exclaimed;- 
aflonilhment,  gladly  accepted  the  flran-  where’*  my  ioy  ?  tell  me  direcfl- 

gei’»  civility,  and,  betoic  they  had  feen  ly,  you  rafial,  or  1  fhall  lofe  mj  fenfes 
hilt  the  curiofl  irs  the  place  confamed, 
he  yielded  to  his  intreatics  to  accompany 
him  on  board  his  fiiip. 

Joe,  wno  was  exceffive’y  afraid  of  the 
water,  and  llkewife  began  to  apprehend 
_  he  Ihould  get  into  difgrace  with  his  maf- 


with  terrer  and  anxiety  I 

Corr  pole  yourlpirits,  my  good  Sir,  faid 
Mr  Willfon,  and  do  not  give  way  to  un- 
iiecelfary  alarms  ;  I  doubt  not  but  the  lad 
will  lie  enabled  to  give  a  very  good  ac¬ 
count  of  my  young  friend  ;  then,  turning 


ter  and  roiltrefs,  endeavoured  to  diffnade  to  Joe,  Come,  my  good  fellow,  faid  he, 
Charles  from  accepting  the  officer’s  invi-  be  brief,  and  tell  us  where  you  have  left 
tation  i  but,  eager  to  indulge  the  impulfe  young  Harilev. 

of  the  moment,  and  delighted  at  »be  op-  Joe  infiantly  fell  upon  his  knees,  re. 

garUlcfg 
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gardl-f*  oF  the  pool  of  water  into  uhich 
he  plunged,  and  in  a  very  prolix  flyle  re¬ 
lated  ,he  whole  account  of  what  had 
happened,  from  their  leaving  the  ahhey 
in  tlie  morning  t-  Charles’s  accompany¬ 
ing  the  flranger  on  board  his  fhip. 

The  idea  of  his  Ton’s  being  expofrd  to 
the  danger  of  the  warring  elements  .n 
luch  a  tr.  inendous  night  was  too  much 
tor  M""  H  irtl;  y’s  tortnuJe  to  fullam,  and 
he  liei  his  birail^,  tore  his  hair,  and  ab- 
foiutelv  aiSlfd  the  part  of  a  madman. 

Mr  Wiilldn  pitied  boti.  his  wraknefs 
and  want  ot  rrldlution,  and  ufed  every 
argument  .n  his  pow  r  to  perfuade  hinrt 
to  return  5^  t  .e  aboe,’,  but  in.  vain,  for 
he  r'-loi'ved  to  go  on  to  Porifnit  u-h,  and 
Mr  Will'dn  had  too  niucii  compalliun 
to  ItiUrr  fiim  to  ht  unattended. 

The  te.<  !>■  it  continued  to  rage  with 
the  molt  drtadiul  violence  du'ing  the 
whole  ot  the  nig  In,  and  never  rbated  un¬ 
til  fix  o’clock  the  next  moriung.  The 
unhappy  tat  er  con  d  not  be  periuatled  to 
go  to  bed;  and,  as  loon  as  it  was  light,  he 
tallied  totrl.  to  take  a  view  ot  the  fhip- 
ping,  and  erideavc'iir  to  get  intelligence  of 
h:s  darling  fon.  Rut  «  hat  an  agonizing 
prolpedt  met  t  is  view!  Ship^  driven  Iruiii 
their  rirlioi s  !  Oialts  floaliiig  «  n  the  wa¬ 
ter  !  bo«»3  upi'jt  !  an. I  every  objedl  that 
met  los  eye  tended  to  iiiiprcis  (lie  idea  ot 
his  child’s  being  loll  for  ever  ! 

A.’omzed  w  ith  grief,  and  frantic  with 
defpair,  he  Ifopptd  every  creature  that  he 
met  to  endeavour  to  obtain  ivmr  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  box ,  and  at  length  he  had 
the  good  foriiii.cto  encoiinttr  one  of  the 
failois  who  had  rowed  him  to  the  (hip. 
If  o  j  y  at  this  rircumllance  was  almott 
equal  to  his  .-rief,  and  taking  nut  his 
pU''(e,  hr  promiled  the  man  the  whole  of 
its  contents,  if  he  would  retiore  the  child 
fo  his  longing  arms. 

yf//  that !  exclaimed  the  man,  tubbing 
his  hands,  and  looking  at  the  purft  with 
aMnnifhtnent  ;  why,  that’s  enough  to 
make  a  man  jump  malt  high  to  think  of! 
Hriwevrr,  yi  ur  hon.  ur.  I’ll  haul  young 
Frelh  VVatrr  overboard,  and  moor  him 
lafeiy  by  your  fide,  or  jttver  tread  the 
gangway  again,  rh.i  ’s  all  !  So  faving, 
away’  hr  flrw,  jumped  into  the  firll  boat, 
an>',  rowed  towards  a  large  Ihip  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  luffcred  but  little  injury 
irom  if  e  aie  lempeftiious  u'cather. 

Mr  Wildon,  who  had  rifen  early  and 
mifTid  Ills  con. panion,  jiifl  arrived  upon 
tbr  beach  as  the  laifur  had  taken  his  leave, 
and  drawing  a  tcicicope  from  his  pocket, 
anxi'  ufly  watched  all  his  motions,  and 
iu  kls  than  ten  tumuics  alter  he  boarded 


the  B'llona,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
(hip  Charles  had  been  enticed  to  take  a 
lurvey  of,  he  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  fee¬ 
ing  him  return  accompanied  by  the  run¬ 
away  and  a  naval  offiocr. 

Mr  Hartley’s  joy  at  once  more  be¬ 
holding  the  objedl  of  his  affeflion  was 
greater  than  can  be  imagined,  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  Anfon  returned  with  hi's  little 
companion  to  apologize  for  the  tineafinefs 
he  had  unintenti  tnally  occafioned  ;  he 
told  Mr  Hartley,  that  being  attra>!led  by 
the  Ingenuous  countenance  of  his  fon,  he 
had  entered  into  converl'ation  with  him, 
and  finding  him  anxious  to  difeover  the 
utility  of  the  objtdfs  around  him,  he  had 
offered  to  explain  them,  and,  being  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  icinarks  and  charmed 
with  his  fociety,  he  had  inadvertently 
taken  him  on  board  a  Oilp  without  in¬ 
quiring  whether  he  was  expeiDed  at 
home  ;  that  the  fucceeding  ftorm  had 
rendered  it  imp.?(nble  to  cirry  him  on 
(bore,  and  his  courage  and  manly  con- 
dutSl  during  that  feene  of  danger  had  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  the  officers,  and  it  was 
their  united  wilh  that  Mr  Hartley  would 
fuficr  him  to  become  a  Tailor. 

Suffer  him  to  bteome  a  lailor.  Sir !  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr  Hartley,  why  I  would  muth 
fooner  make  him  a  (hoe-black !  My 
very  exiftence  depends  upon  his  fociety, 
and  tiiy  life  would  tali  a  facrifice  if  1  was 
deprived  of  it. 

As  to  your  making  your  fon  a  Tailor, 
my  good  Sir,  faid  Mr  Willfon,  that  is  a 
mode  of  life  I  (hould  not  think  of  recom¬ 
mending  ;  but  let  me  have  the  pleal'ure 
of  convincing  you  that  it  is  your  duty  as 
a  parent  to  render  him  fit  to  fill  Ibmc 
one  Ration  in  life  with  honour  to  him- 
fclf,  and  credit  to  his  father.  From  feme 
(frange  prejudice,  or  feme  private  pique, 
you  feern  to  have  ai)  aveifion  bo'h  to 
fcience  and  information  ;  but  Providence 
has  birff  y’ou  with  a  Ion,  Mr  Hiitley, 
whole  fuperiority  of  abilities  and  ardency 
of  imagination  abfolutely  require  a  ton- 
ffajil  exertion,  and  it  you  iio  not  take 
the  trouble  of  turning  them  into  their 
proper  channels' you  will  convert  that  in¬ 
to  a  misfortune,  which  might  have  prov¬ 
ed  a  real  blefling. 

So  you  will,  papa,  faid  Charles  ;  and  I 
am  fure  1  underffand  what  Mr  Willfon 
means :  I  (hould  like  to  be  a  Tailor,  to  be 
fure ;  and  To  I  told  Mr  Anfon,  becaufe 
then  I  always  (hould  have  (bmething  to 
do ;  hut  1  would  much  rather  go  to  Win- 
cheOer,  becaufe  then  I  might  get  before 
boys  that  are  older  than  myfelf,  for  Hen¬ 
ry  fays,  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  fag 

may 
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may  always  get  forward  at  Wincbcf* 
ter. 

Well,  well,  we’ll  think  about  it,  faid 
Mr  Hartley,  for  it  you  will  puzzle,  your 
brain  with  Latin  and  Greek,  you  e'en 
mull;  but,  remember,  I’il  quit  Hirtley 
Abbey,  and  take  houle  at  Winchefter, 
for  I  would  not  fleep  another  night  with¬ 
out  you  to  become  mailer  of  the  uni* 
verfe. 

The  plan  of  taking  a  houfe  at  Win¬ 
chefter  was  immediately  adopted,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  diftant  relation  of  Mr 
Willlbti's  arrived  in  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air.  This  gentleman  was 
one  of  the  principal  afliftants  at  Win¬ 
chefter  fchool,  and  being  delighted  with 
the  natural  fuperiority  ol  Charles  Hart¬ 
ley’s  underftanding,  undertook  to  prepare 
him  for  his  adinilDua  into  the  ichool ; 

POE 

ODE, 

FOR  HER  majesty’s  BIRTH  DAY. 

Performed  at  St  ’Jamet's. 

WKITTCN  BT  H  J.FTE.ESq.  FOET-LAUBB AT. 

Set  to  mujicbj  Sir  Wm.  Parsqks. 

THO*  the  dun  mift  and  driving  rack. 
Awhile  may  hide  the  orb  of  day, 
Aloft  he  keeps  his  radiant  track 
Burning  with  undimiiiilh'd  ray ; 

And  foon  before  his  gorgeous  fire 
The  evanefeent  clouds  retire; 

Then,  hurtling  forth  to  mortal  fight. 

His  glories  flath  with  keener  blaze. 

Dim  with  their  force  the  dazzled  gaze, 
lowing  with  flame  Diviue  the  empyreal 
Fields  of  Light. 

So  while  the  lowering  Clouds  of  Fate 
O'er  Europe’s  torpid  regions  Iprcad, 
They  feem’d  enthron’d  in  gloomy  State, 
To  hang  o'er  yllbwn’s  drooping  head; 
Supreme  in  glory  yet  the  fto^ 
Superior  to  the  vapoury  flood. 

And  fooh,  before  her  kindling  eye, 

The  fcatter’d  clouds  difperfing  fly, 

Tn  awful  Glory  while  appear. 

Red  with  vindidive  Flame,  the  Terrors  of 
her  Spear. 

Around  her  Coaft,  fenc'd  by  her  Guar* 
dian  Main, 

Around  Icrne’s  kindred  Shores 
Hark !  loud  Invafion  to  her  baiSed  train 
In  yells  of  Derperation  roars. 

Along  the  Hollile  Deep  they  vainly  try 
From  Britain’s  Thundering  Barks  to  fly; 


and  in  the  courfe  of  three  months  clofe 
application  he  was  as  cuinplneiy  verted 
in  the  rudinui'its  of  Latin- grammai  as 
many  boys  who  have  liudird  it  the  fame 
term  of  years  ;  and  before  he  had  been 
entered  one  year,  hr  obtained  a  lupcrio- 
riiy  over  others  who  had  betu  ftauoned 
there  four  or  five. 

Charles’s  mind,  once  ocrup'cd  in  a 
laudable  purfuit,  was  no  longer  aniufcd  by 
mifehievous  exploits,  or  ehililitli  amule- 
mrnts  {  and  when  the  period  arrived  that 
he  was  to  quit  Wincheftrr,  he  carried 
away  with  him  the  muft  flattering  Iciii* 
tTionies  both  of  his  eoududl  and  abilities; 
and  though  he  was  nut  admitted  into 
that  feat  of  learning  until  he  had  attained 
his  eleventh  year,  yet  by  dole  itudy  and 
intenfe  application  he  loon  outftnppcd 
his  prcdccciTuis. 

TRY. 

Their  Fleets,  the  Vigor’s  Trophy,  captur’d 
ride. 

In  future  battles  doom’d  to- combat  on  our 
fide. 

Seas  where  dearhlefs  Bar<l«  of  yore  ’ 
Singing  to  the  filver  tide. 

Wafted  loud  from  fbort  to  Ihore 
Grecian  Art  and  Roman  Pride, 

Say,  when  Carthage  Icarn'd  to  vail. 

To  Mightier  Foes  her  Lolly  Sail ; 

Say,  when  the  Man  of  Athens  broke. 
With  daring  prow  tfie  Median  l  yraiit's 
yoke. 

Saw  ye  !•  Bold,  fo  free  a  Band, 

At  Nel/un  led  hy  Nil  us*  Strand ; 

What  time,  at  George’,  high  bcheft. 
Dread  in  I'crrific  Vengeance  drds'd. 
Fierce  as  the  Whirlwind’s  fturmy  cuutfe 
They  pout’il  on  Gallia’s  Guilty  Force  ; 
And  Egypt  faw  iirilannia’s  Flag  unturl’ii 
Wave  high  its  Victor  Cruls,  Deliverer  nf 
the  Vt'orld  ? 

See  floating  friendly  in  the  wind. 

The  Rufllan  Eagle  with  the  Crefeent 
join'd. 

And  (hail  on  Earth  Rome’s  cowering 
Eagle  lie 

With  ruffled  plumage  and  -with  languid 
eye! 

ImjWrial  Auftria  roufe  I  While  Albion’s 
Fleet 

Sweeps  ftern  Oppredion  from  the  Main, 
Send  foith  thy  Legions  uu  the  Embat¬ 
tled  Plain; 

’Till  Savage  Inroad  turn  to  Foul  Defeat; 
Strike  with  United  Arm  the  Blow, 

Lay  the  Qigaciic  Boaftcr  low ; 

O’er 
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O'er  your  aftoniflied  Field*  who  ftrode, 
Deforming  Nature,  and  defying  Goo  ! 

So  ihall  returning  Peace  again, 

Delight  the  Renovated  Plain ; 

Peace,  on  the  bafts  hrm  of  Faith  reftor'd 
Wrung  front  Orpreflion’s  Arm  by  Valour’a 
CoiKiuering  Sword  ! 

FOR  THF.  FDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 

ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

H  !  fee  you  not,  dread  Winter  com- 
ing  nigh. 

With  icy  beard  and  broad  expanded  cheft. 
Storms  in  each  wing  and  lightening  in 
each  eye. 

He  howls  and  thunders  midft  the  low’r- 
ing  fley. 

And  fixes  Ihivering  tremors  in  each  breafl. 

Around  him  whirlwinds  fill  the  turbid 
air, 

While  Boreas  follows  with  his  pinching 
bluft, 

And  meteors  fometimes  in  the  heavens 
do  glare, 

Imprefliiig  fuprrftition’s  foils  with  care. 
Who  trembling  think  each  moment  is  their 
laft. 

While  fnow-ftd  torrents  in  the  valleys 
foam. 

At  eve  the  cotters  from  the  ftorm  retire, 
And  warm  and  happy  in  their  humolc 
home, 

They  envy  not  the  noble’s  fplcndid  dome. 
But  pref>  the  lip  of  love  with  hontll  fire. 

Hail  Independence  1  thy  benign  command. 
In  rugged  climes  can  i'well  each  breaft 
with  joy. 

Thy  power  unnerves  the  tyrant’s  bloody 
hand. 

Beneath  thy  banners,  foldiers  firmly  fland. 
Or  in  thy  noble  caufc  undaunted  die. 

No  more  the  rofe  and  pink  with  beauty 
glow, 

Diffufing  fragrance  thro’  the  genial  air. 
The  frofl  bound  rills  no  Unger  gorgling 
flow, 

The  trees  are  leaflefs,  mountains  crowned 
with  fnow, 

And  nature  wears  the  afpedl  of  defpair. 

Ve  gay !  ye  proud !  lafe  from  inclement 
Ikits, 

While  round  the  fire  the  laugh  and  joke 
delight. 

Ye  liften  not  to  ir.ifery’s  piteous  Cghs, 

Y'e  look  not  where  me  (luvcriiig  female 
iye», 

Expofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  night! 

Y'e  lee  not  yonder  youth  with  paces  flow. 
Who  trudges,  heed.cls  of  the  gulhiug  ram, 

1  * 


Around  whofe  head  the  furious  wind  doth 
blow, 

Whole  drooping  heart  is  torn  by  every 
woe. 

That  to  the  foils  of  wrctcheJnefs  pertain  ! 

The  pomp  of  pageantry  an-i  fplendour’i 

gl'Jte, 

Outweighed  the  fervice  of  his  honed  heart, 
For  wtalth,  not  love,  is  now  the  great- 
eft  care, 

That  agitates  the  breafts  of  Biitilh  fair. 

To  gain  an  equipage  their  chiefeft  art. 

Yet  view  yon  lord  immerfed  in  empty 
date, 

Surrounded  by  a  croud  of  cringing  knaves, 
See  his  fwuln  eye,  with  rank  and  wealth 
elate. 

Glances  with  fcorn  on  thofc  whofe  dread¬ 
ful  fate. 

It  is,  to  be  a  pamper’d  tyrant’s  flaves. 

But  ah !  rot  all  that  grandeur  can  beftow. 

From  laflitude^will  fave  his  trdions  hours. 
His  vapid  heart  with  fricndftiip  ne’et  did 
glow. 

He  never  forrows  at  another’s  woe. 

Nor  from  the  fields  of  learning  culls  the 
flowers. 

The  great,  in  feftive  hands  together  meet. 

And  drive  new  plans  of  luxury  to  form. 
Unheedful  of  the  wretches  in  the  ftreet ; 
Upon  whofe  aching  heads  the  hail  doth 
beat, 

With  all  the  fury  of  a  winter  dorni. 

Children  of  mifery,  to  footh  your  woes,' 

The  Bard,  alas !  can  only  give  a  figh, 
While  his  full  heart  wiili  iodiguation 
glows. 

He  cannot  fave  you  from  your  numerous 
foes. 

His  fortune  being  fmall,  hit  rank  not  high. 

Altho’  oppreffion’s  power  his  heart  hath 
griev’d. 

His  love  ercwhile,  was  moftfnpremcly  bled. 
The  ri,.h  of  rapture  oft  by  him  was 
breath’d. 

When  beauty’s  downy  bofum  gently 
heaved, 

Refponfivc  to  the  throbbing  cf  his  bread.  ’ 

Great  god  of  libirty,  to  Britons  dear, 

Su]ipnrtcr  of  the  facred  rights  of  nian. 
Thou,  w  horn  the  nations  of  the  world 
revere, 

Whofe  name  doth  chill  the  defpot’s  heart 
with  fear. 

Who,  every  fccrtt  wifh  and  thought  doth 
IcaB. 

Oh 


I 


•h  caft  (hine  eytt !  where,  with  an  While  round  the  pallid  foldier’a  bier, 
heart  forlorn.  Fame  twinei  the  wreath  of  glory, 

nd  pallid  afped,  worth  ncgledled  lyea The  failorT  woci  bright  honour  foothes, 
View  thofe  whom  wealth  and  heraldry  And  maket  hi*  aoguilh  lighter, 
adorn  But  neither  fame  nor  pity  fmoothea. 

With  empty  heads  and  title*  ftrut  with  The  labour*  of  the  writer. 

,'hil*  m«i"'Aar,ing  lit**,  unp^tied  die.!  ’MMft  Oornr*  of  rain  and  wind  combin’d, 
“  ^  With  prucif*  bag*  he  trudge*. 

Oh!  fuffer  not,  Oppreffion’*  powerful  For  fignet  writer,  feldonr  mind. 

The  comfort  of  their  drudge*. 

I  gentle  eye*,  the  gliftening  tear  to  ftart,  !„  drefs  he  fpends  half  of  hi*  gain. 

While  the  poor  fon  of  forrow  trembling  To  make  hi.  figure  brighter, 

Aandt,  PQf  the  proud  maAer  with  difdaiOf 

Forced  by  misfortune,  to  obey  command*.  Rcjea*  the  Aiabby  writer. 

/hich  wring  the  drop*  of  anguiAi  from  hi* 

heirt.  From  morn  to  eee  with  empty  purfe, 

'  And  aching  head  he  fcrtbbles, 

Thu.  pafTe.  the  dependent’t  erery  hour,  pn,  payment  fmall,  and  many  a  curfe, 

>nd  fuch  too  often  i.  hi*  lucklef*  doom;  Attend*  hi*  legai  quibble. 

Thu.  geniu.  lofe.  oft  her  brighteO  fiow’r.  He  her  d*  bcn.ath  the  harAi  controul. 
Nipt  in  it.  early  bud  by  ruthlef.  power,  of  fome  purfe-proud  inditer, 

>r  blighted  by  caprice  in  opening  bloom.  „„aa  th’  indignant  foul. 

But  when  the  clouds  of  Winter  wear  a-  poor  unlucky  writer 

Ind  Sp^ng  return*  to  blef.  the  u.ried  vear.  Genius  and  wit  are  chu.  confign’d. 

May  arbitrary  prejudice  decay.  To  fink  with  mental  angwAi. 

And  In.  ependence  come  with  genial  ray;  And  many  a  clerk  of  generoi.a  mind, 
rhe  droopinc  nation®  of  the  earth  to  cheer.  _  In  penury  doth  languifh- 

But  flowing  bowU  aflord  rektf, 

When  blooming  Summer  with  her  load  ^rom  care,— joy’s  nideft  blighter ; 
cd  And  iiightf  of  pleafure  drown  the  grief, 

)oth  on  the  varying  feafont  mildly  fmite,  Qf  poor  lahoriout  4srf/^r* 

■ _ I _ _ ^i.  _  *• _ I.  • 
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toa  TUI  EDINBUaCB  MAOABINB. 

SONG. 

THK  rook,  BUT  HONEST  WRITER, 
In  imitatitn  of  The  Poor,  but  Hon 
Soldier." 

SOFT  piry  drop*  the  gliAeoing  tear. 
O’er  fidion’t  mour^nl  Aory, 

Ed.  Mag.  Jan,  1799.  . 


leart 


•  The  friend  of  Wallace. 

f  The  Roman  Emperors  force*  in  proeincial  Britain  were  often  frverely  harafled  by 
the  Caledonian*.  Sir  John  the  Graeme  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  oppofing  (he 
eonquefl  of  Scotland,  by  Edward  I. 

I  Cumberland. 

II  Montrofe  defended  royalty  bravely,  but  unfortunately  during  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  Vifrouiit  Dundee  fought  for  James  II.  at  the  revolution. 

§  Old  name  of  Gkueo,  the  vale  of  Coita. 

.■\mcrica.  • 


0  wliy  fliottld  tkou  weep  tTcr  fortunr  fe> 
Tcre, 

Over  hopes  that  (he  cruel  denied  we  Ihould 
fee, 

O  wipe  from  thy  check  that  difconfolaU 
tear. 

Though  parted  for  ever,  oh  !  parted  from 
me.  M- 

Bank}  ofCrce,  Jan.  14,  1799. 

KNASTER  ‘.—AN  ELEGY. 

Written  in  1 791,  to  rally  a  particular 
friend  on  bis  attachment  to  German 
tobacco,  and  German  literature. 

•  T  JOHN  rCRRlEa,  M.  D. 

Deep  in  a  den,  conceal’d  from  Phrzbus’ 
besms. 

Where  ncighb’ring  Irwell  leads  his  fable 
ilreaniii. 

Where  milly  dje-room>  fragrant  feents  be* * * § 
ftow. 

And  fires  more  fierce  than  love  for  ever 
glow, 

Darr.ztai  fate  ;  his  drooping  head,  oppreft 
By  heavy  care,  hung  fullcn  on  his  breaft  : 
His  idle  pipe  was  thrown  negic&ed  by. 

His  books  were  tumbled,'  and  his  curls 
awry. 

Beneath, the fumacefigh’d  in  thicker  linoke. 
Each  loom  return’d  his  groans  with  double 
Broke ; 

In  mournful  heaps  around  his  fofijls  lay. 
And  each  fad  cryllal  (hot  a  wat’ry  ray. 

“  Ah  !  what,”  he  cry'd,  ”  avail*  an  bo- 
nonr’d  place. 

Or  what  the  praife  of  learning’s  hedis  race ! 
In  vain,  to  boa(l  my  weil-inftrueled  eyes, 

I  dip  in  buckets,  or  in  halksts  rife ; 

Now  plung’d,  like  Hob,  to  fprawl  in  dirty 
wells. 

Now  bent,  with  demon-forms,  in  murky 
cells. 

Or  where  columnar  fait  enchants  the  foul, 
Or  Barry  roofs  enrich  the  northern  hole. 
Not  me  tb’  adjacent  furnace  can  delight, 
I'hat  cheers,  with  chcmic  gleam,  the  lan> 
guid  night. 


In  vain  my  cryflals  bnaft  their  angles  true* 

In  vain  my  port  prsl'cots  die  genuine  hue  ; 
Nor  fpats  nor  wine  my  fpirits  can  reft  ore. 
My  Knafter’s  out,  and  pteafure  is  no  more. 
To  German  books  for  refuge  (hall  1  fly  i 
Without  my  Knafter  thefe  no  blifs  fupply. 
Here  in  light  tomes  grave  Meiners,  pronf 
to  pore. 

Like  thin  bank-notes,  confines  a  weighty 
Bore ; 

Here  Butcher’s  mufe,  with  ghoftly  terrors 
pale. 

Runs,  *'  hurry-ikurry  f through  the  nur* 
fery-tale ; 

Here  Huon  loves,  while  wizzard-thunders 
roll. 

Here  Gorgon-Schiller  petrifies  the  foul ; 
Crell's  footy  chemifts  here  their  lights  im¬ 
part  ; 

Here  Pallas.lkiird  in  ev’ry  barbarous  art. 

In  vain  to  me  each  (hining  page  is  fpread. 
Without  tobacco  ne’er  cumpok’d— not  read, 
j  Who  ^naBer  loves  not.  be  he  doom'd  tn 
feed 

'With  CaiTres  foul,  or  fuck  Virginia’s  weed. 
§  At  mom  I  love  fegars,  at  noon  adns'ce 
The  Britilh  compound,  pearly  from  the 
fire; 

But  Knaftsr  always,  KnaBer  is  my  fong. 

In  lludious  gloom,  or  ’mid  th*  aflcmbly’s 
throng. 

Let  pompous  Bruce  deferibe  in  boaftful 

ftyl«< 

The  wondrous  fprings  of  fertilizing  Nile  a 
Fool !  for  fo  many  tcBlefs  years  to  roam. 
To  driiik  fiich  water  as  we  find  at  home  ; 
And  know,  to  etid  his  long,  romantic 
dreams, 

That  Nile  arife^— much  like  ether  Breams. 
Far  other  Breams  let  me  difeover  here. 

Of  yellow  grog,  or  briskiy-fparkling  beer  ! 
But  more  my  glory,  more  my  pride,  to  fee 
My  KnaBer  cas’d,  with  pious  fraud,  like  tea; 
Glad  foars  the  mufe,  and  crowing  claps  her 
wings. 

At  my  dilcovery,  kid,  like  his,  from  kings. 
Some  chafe  the  fair,  fome  dirty  grubs  cm. 
ploy. 

And  foiT.e  the  ball,  and  fome  the  race  en- 
joy. 

1  z  •  Cooper 


*  It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  tobacco  chiefly  fmoked  by  philofopher*  in 
Ger’uany,  is  dennminatej  KnaBer;  but  it  may  be  iieceifary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that 
when  this  poem  was  compofed,  the  fragrant  weed  was  fold  in  covers,  marked  as  low* 
priced  tea,  for  the  purpofe  of  evading  the  etcife  laws. 

f  “  Hurry Jiurry  ;  one  of  the  phrafes,  by  which  fome  tranflatnrs  of  Burgher’s  Leonore 
have  attempted  to  convey  an  adequate  imprefliun  of  the  energy  and  elegance  of  theia 
original. 

^  “  (^i  Bavium  non  odit,  &c.” 

§  “  In  fpriiig  (he  fields,  in  autumn  hills  I  love. 

At  morn  the  plains,  at  noon  the  fliady  grove, 

But  Delia  always ;  abfent  from  her  fight, 

Nor  plains  at  mom,  Qor  groves  at  noon  delight.’' 
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Oooper  the  courting  Scicncct  denies. 

And  from  their  envied  luve  to  bleaching 
flic». 

Let  ferious  fiddling  nobler  mindt  engage. 
Or  dark  black-letter  charm  the  ftudioua 
fagf ; 

I’d  envjr  none  their  rattles,  could  I  (it 
To  fea(i  on  Knafter,and  Teutonic  wit.’’ 

**  Lo,  while  I  fpeak  the  furnace-red  de¬ 
cay*, 

And  coy  by  fits  the  modeft  moon -beam* 
play*. 

Which  through  yond’  threat ’ning  cloudi, 
that  bode  a  Ihower, 

Juft  tips  with  tender  light  the  Old-Church 
tower. 

Now  wheel*  the  doubtful  bat  in  blund’ring 
ring*. 

Now,  ••  Half  paft  ten,”  the  doleful  watch¬ 
man  ftng*. 

To-morrow  Bo<wer  fupplir*  my  fav’rite 
(lore : 

My  Knafier’i  out— and  I  can  watch  no 
more.” 

SONNET, 

TO  A  raiEND. 

By  Nathan  Drake,  m.  d. 

Ah,  ceafe  to  grieve  !  what  iho’  thy 
lowly  home 

Boaft  not  the  ftoried  hall,  or  roof  high- 
wrought. 

What  though  no  Parian  column  richly 
fraught. 

Rear  her  bold  bead  beneath  the  fwelling 
dome. 

This  be  thy  lot— bard  by  yon  aged  oak. 
Nigh  rhe  green  valley  and  the  murm’- 
ring  rill. 

Where  the  cliff  beetle*  and  whcie  tow’r* 
the  bill. 


Where  the  wood  darken*— ^all  thy  cot¬ 
tage  fmoke ; 

There,  fir’d  to  rapture,  (halt  thou  fold 
the  fair, 

f  halt  drink  the  breathing*  of  her  fecret 

f'gh, 

A*  flung  OP  ether  floats  her  golden  hair. 
And  wildly  wanton  toll*  her  azure  eye  : 
Ay,  and  thy  hour*  of  blif*  (hall  friendfliip 
fhare, 

Nur  (hall  the  mnfe  thy  modeft  manCou  fly.’ 
SONNET, 

TO  THE  MEUoar  or  a  teieno. 

By  the  fame. 

WHAT  fccnes  of  furrow  wake  the  foul 
to  pain. 

What  floods  of  anguiih  cloud  the  fick’- 
ning  eye! 

O  Ton*  of  Pity !  pour  the  melting  drain, 

O  fon*  of  Pity!  heave  the  plaintive  figh! 
For  cold  i»  he,  the  youth  of  graceful  frame, 
Whofe  deed  of  merry  fpoke  the  feeling 
mind. 

To  whofe  warm  bread  were  friendfhip’* 
hallow’d  flame. 

The  bard’s  wild  fancy  and  hi*  fire  af« 
fign’d : 

Say,  gentle  fpirit !  whithrArt  thou  fled. 
To  what  pale  region  of  the  Clcnt  dead  f 
Yet  why  enquire  f  where  feme  fweet  fea- 
fon  blow*, 

Sure  Grief  (hall  fmile,  and  Frkndlhip 
breathe  her  vow*. 

Defy  air  grow  mild,  DiftraAion  eeafe  torave, 
And  Love  once  more  (hall  clafp  the  form 
he  gave. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRD  SFSSION  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  PARLIAMENT 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


mVSE  OF LORDS.—Nov.  at. 

ZOKD  SPENCER  moved,  “  That 
■the  Thai-ks  ot  this  Houfc  be  given 
to  (he  Right  Hon.  Lord  Nelfots  tor  hi* 
very  meritorious  conduA  in  the  fignal 
vidlory  obtained  hv  him  over  the  French 
Fleet  in  thr  M'  •li'errancan  ;  and  that  the 
Til ‘t  k*  ot  that  H  <ufe  be  »'fo  given  to 
the  Offirers,  Sailors,  and  hlaiines,  who 
ferved  under  hi*  Lordlhip  upon  that  glo¬ 
rious  OCCifli  u  ” 

The  qc  ft  on  was  put,  and  the  motion 
unaniiPO'ill  agreed  to. 

Lord  Spencer,  after  flating  hi*  high 
feidr  of  the  fere  ices  perfotmed  off  the 
cosft  of  Ir  land,  made  a  fimilar  motion, 

(*  That  the  Thaoki  of  (hit  Houle  be 


given  to  .St  John  Borlafr  Warren,  and 
to  the  Officer*,  Sailors,  and  Marines, 
frrving  under  him,  for  thrir  eondudi  in 
defeating  the  French  Fleet  eff  the  coalt 
ol  Ireland  which  alfo  pafTed  unahi- 
'rooi.lly. 

Their  Lnrdfhips  then  proceeded  to  St. 
Jarnes's,  with  their  Addrrf*  In  hi*  Ma- 
jeftv. 

i8.  Lcrd  Grenville  *  Meffaye 

from  his  Majrfty  on  the  fubjedl  of  Ixird 
Nclfon’s  Annuity,  precifrly  fimilar  to 
that  lectnily  lent  to  the  Houfc  of  Com¬ 
mon*. 

Hi*  Maiefly’s  MrlTage  being  then  read 
from  tht  Woolfack, 

Lord  Grmvilie  obferved,  that  it  was 

obvioufly 
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cbTioufly  annecrlLry  that  hr  (hould  take 
up  the  time  of  their  Loidthips  in  cnlarg* 
ing  upon  the  tianrerndent  profcflional 
luciita  of  the  Noble  Admiral  inquellion, 
or  upon  the  incalcul.ible  fcrvicc*  he  had 
rendered  ;  hr  would  therefore  only  move, 
‘‘  That  an  Addrefs  be  prefentccl  to  his 
Majeflv,  upon  hit  mod  gracious  Meflige, 
expreilive  of  the  high  fenfe  entertained 
hy  their  Lordlhips  of  the  iricritt  and 
I'trvices  of  the  Noble  Admiral  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  dating,  that  the  Houfe  would 
inuit  chearlully  concur  in  enabling  hit 
Majefty  to  fettle  the  dclircd  Annuity 
upon  Lord  Nelfon  and  the  two  next 
heirs  to  hit  peerage. 

His  Lordfliip  then  prefented  an  Ad* 
dreit  to  the  above  rtfedf,  which  was 
immediately  voted  ;by  their  Lordlhips 
turn.  dijf. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— Nov.  a  3. 

Caftmin  Btrkeley,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  to  whom  his  Maj.-fty't 
Mcflage  refpr<ning  Lord  Nellon  had 
been  referred,  brought  up  the  Report, 
dating,  that  the  Conimitice  wcrcot  opi¬ 
nion,  that  a  penfion  of  leooi.  a  year 
Ihould  be  granted  to  hit  MaKdy,  paya¬ 
ble  out  of  the  Confulidated  Fund,  from 
the  firfl  of  Auguft,  1798,  to  enable  his 
Majefty  to  fettle  the  lame  In  the  mud 
beneficial  manner  on  Lord  Nelfon,  and 
the  two  next  fucceeding  heirs  on  whom 
the  title  Ihould  devolve. 

The  Report  was  agreed  to,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Berkeley  and  Mr  Pitt  were  ordered 
to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  Bill  for  that 
purpoi'e. 

Afr  Rofe  then  moved  for  an  Addrefs 
to  hit  Majedy,  praying  that  his  Majefty 
would  give  diredliors  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  Ediraates  to  be  laid  before  the 
Houfe.  Agreed  to. 

Mr  Rdfe  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  more  rflcdtuaily  pun'ihing 
Mutiny  and  Deferiion,  and  Perfont  in¬ 
citing  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  to  Mutiny 
and  Delerfion.  Agreed  to, 

»6.  Captain  Brrktley  brought  in  the 
Adi  for  ('tiling  an  annuity  of  aoocl.  on 
Admiral' Nelfon,  and  his  two  next  heirs 
in  remainder  bearing  the  title.  Read  a 
fird  lime. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  Ef- 
limaics  were  brought  up,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Th»  Houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into 
a  Cotrmittee  of  Supply,  and  a  motion 
having  been  made  that  iso, coo  framen 
be  granted  for  toe  fervice  of  the  enluing 
year,  including  acjooo  marinea. 


The  Chairman  then  put  the  quedlon, 
and  the  fupply  was  voted. 

ay.  Mr  W.  Dundat  brought  in  a  Bill 
to  continue  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  th< 
circulation  of  fmall  Notes  in  Scotland. 
Read  a  fird  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read 
a  frrond. 

Captain  Berkeley  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
enable  his  Majedy  to  fettle  an  Annuity 
of  icool.  out  of  the  Confolidated  Fund, 
in  the  mod  beneficial  manner,  on  the 
prefent  Lord  Nelfon,  and  his  two  next 
tuccerdmg  heirs  male:  to  commence  from 
the  id  of  Auguft  laft.  Read  a  fird  and 
fccond  time,  and  ordered  to  be  commit- 
ted. 

Mr  Hobart  brought  up  a  Report  of  the 
Commiitee  of  Supply,  voting  120,000 
leainen. 

Sir  John  Sirulair  oppofed  fo  great  a 
number  o>  feamen  and  marines ;  contend¬ 
ing  that  under  the  prefent  circuiriftances, 
in  confcquence  of  our  great  vidlorics, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  the  enemy,  it  w  'uid 
be  oeconomv  and  prudence  to  vote  an  in¬ 
ferior  number.  He  faid,  the  gallantry 
of  our  feamen  rendered  Inch  a  dilpro- 
portion  unneteflary,  he  Ihoold  therefore 
give  it  his  negative. 

Mr  Wallare  fupported  the  qneflion. 
He  obferved  that  a  few  thoufand  men 
might  make  a  material  d'.flerrnce,  aoil  be 
the  means  of  deciding  the  war ;  the  Tin¬ 
gle  queftieo,  be  faid,  was,  whether  w« 
Ihould  give  the  enerriy  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  themfelves,  or  whether  we 
Ihould  follow  up  the  advantage  we  had 
gained  ;  and  that  oecoromy  in  war,  upon 
fome  ocrafions,  was  bad  policy. 

Mr  Tierney  faid  he  by  no  means  a- 
greed  in  opinion  with  the  honourable 
Baronet ;  the  queftiun  was,  whether  we 
were  more  likely  to  obtain  peace  by  hu¬ 
miliation  and  Tupplication,  or  by  being 
feen  in  a  fpirited  and  warlike  atti'ude? 
We  owed  every  thing  to  our  navy — it 
has  done  every  thing  for  us,  it  will  do 
every  thing,  it  will  bring  about  a  peace; 
the  reduction  of  it,  at  this  moniriit, 
would  be  a  mofi  deftrudfive  and  impoli¬ 
tic  mesfiirr. 

The  Rcfoliitions  were  then  read  a  firft 
and  freond  time,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr  Pitt  moved  that  the  Houfe  do  re- 
folve  itirif  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
Houle  to-morrow,  on  the  Land  and  Malt 
Tax. 

Mr  Pitt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  extend  the  terms  and  powers  of 
the  B'lTof  laftSeffions,  to  enable  hisMa- 
jefly  to  lend  militia  troopi  to  Ireland,  if 
ueccllary. 
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He  prcfacerl  this  motion  by  obfervinp, 
that  Irtlan'l  was  not  yet  in  that  perfect 
ftste  of  fecuriiy  as  to  permit  the  Bill  of 
laft  year  on  this  fubjefl  to  expire.  Leave 
gran  e-L 

j8.  Mr  Pitt  move<1  the  Order  of  the 
D-i)’)  that  'heHoufe  do  now  refolvr  it- 
ffll  into  a  Conirnifiee,  to  cnnfidtr  of  the 
Supply.  Toe  Hoyfe  having  relolvrd  it- 
ftU  i.itn  thefaid  Committee,  Mi  Hobart 
in  the  Chair, 

Mr  Pitt  moved,  that  the  Land  Tax, 
Tobacro  Billr,  &r.  be  continued  till  the 
a  eth  of  March  1800  :  and  for  the  Malt, 
Mum,  Cyder,  and  Perry,  to  be  ailb  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  a4th  of  June  1800. 

The  Chair  roan  reported  progrefs,  and 
sfked  leave  to  fi:  again.  Ordered,  on 
motion,  to  fit  again  on  Friday  next. 

Mr  Boon,  from  the  Culloms,  brought 
np  accounts  of  India  Goods  imported 
and  depoG'ed  in  the  Warehoul'es  during 
the  lait  yeir,  together  with  an  account 
of  naval  Itores.  The  titles  were  read, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Eqcheqtur  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  tor  the  Huulc  to 
lefolve  itfelf  into  a  Committee  ter  fectir- 
ing  the  annuitv  of  aooo!.  to  Admiral 
Lord  Nelfon.  The  blanks  bring  filled 
up,  the  rr  port  was  ordered  to  be  receiv¬ 
ed  on  Friday. 

The  Committee  of  S"pply  was  defer¬ 
red. 

30.  Mr  Hobart  brought  up  the  Report 
of  the  Bill  for  granting  an  annuity  of 
aocol.  to  Lord  Nelfon. — Ordered  to  be 
rngrofled  and  read  a  third  time  on  Mui,- 
day  nr  x*,  if  then  engrofled. 

Mr  Hobart  brought  up  the  Report  of 
the  Coirmittec  of  Ways  and  Means. 
The  different  Rrfolutions  wrre  read  a 
firfl  and  fecond  rimr,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr  Serreiarj  at  IVar  moved,  that  the 
Houle  do  rrfolve  itfelf  into  a  Committee 
of  Siipp  y,  which  was  done  accordingly 
—  .Vir  h'obart  in  the  C'.iir. 

Mr  Secretary  at  IVar  then  moved, 
tl.ai  tin  E'timatrs,  Ordinary  and  Extra- 
•  rdiiiarv,  of  the  Army  Ordnance,  &c. 
be  referred  to  the  laid  Comnuiter.  After 
which  l’cvc*al  Refolutions  were  put  and 
carried,  and  the  Report  oidered  to  be 
brought  up. 

Dee.  3.  The  Bill  for  granting  Lord 
Nellon  an  annuity  of  aoool-  per  annum 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  ordered  to 
the  Lords. 

H’ayi  and  Meant. 

The  Houle  liaving  refoivtd  itfelf  into 
a  C-immitirr,  Mr  Hobarr  ir,  the  Chair, 

O.i  the  motion  of  Mr  Pitt,  the  Ai^  of 


the  38th  of  the  King,  called  <*  The  Aft 
icflnient  Tax  Aifl,”  was  read. 

Mr  Pitt  theu  addrelfed  the  Committee* 
and  after  enumerating,  in  detail,  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Supply,  which  he  Hated 
generally  to  be 
Navy,  allowing  i>o,eoo  men, 
at  7I.  each  man  8,40o,ccat 

Extraordinaries  lor  ditto  5,l44,COC 

Army,  with  its  Extraordina- 

ries  8,840,00* 

MiicrlUneout  and  other  fer- 
yices  6,788,00* 


Total  a9,i7a,ooo 

He  entered  into  a  ftatement  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  to  meet  the  fame. 

Drawbacks. 

He  obferved,  that  the  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  country  had  incrrafed  in  a 
very  aflonifhing  degree,  and  that  it  was 
ncctir,iry  to  encourage  them  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  incrrafed:  for  this  purpofe 
he  meant  certain  regulations  with  legard 
to  drawbacks,  that,  as  well  as  encoura¬ 
ging  traffic,  would  increale  the  peima- 
nmt  revenue. 

Thefe  regulations,  wf'icii  at  a  future 
period  he  nieant  to  de<atl,  and  fubmit 
more  precifely,  he  fignified  would,  on 
the  nearcR  raiculation,  leave  the  perma¬ 
nent  revenue  for  tt  e  enfuing  year,  at  a- 
bout  iy,oco,ceo'.  To  provide  for  the 
remaining  fum  of  19, 171, cool,  recourfe 
was  to  be  had  to  means  wfiich  tic  fhoiild 
have  the  honour  of  fuhmitting  to  the 
lioufe.  Laft  year  he  introduced  a  mode 
of  taxation,  which  he  had  fuppofed 
would  anfwer  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
Srate  ;  and  he  had  the  fatistadlinn  of  fay¬ 
ing,  that  it  produced  the  amount  of  w  hat 
he  had  anticipated,  fur  that  he  had  cal¬ 
culated  the  produce  of  that  mcafure,  to¬ 
gether  with  (hat  of  convoys  on  imports, 
at  no  moic  than  about  8,cco,uoc,  and 
already  they  had  produced,  without  in¬ 
cluding  the  current  quarter,  7,500  ccol. 
Hut  though  he  had  the  fatisia^tlon  of 
Hating,  that  the  amount  of  the  affrnVd 
taxes  equ.rlled  his  lirft  expeiftations ;  yet, 
had  they  been  colle^led  with  the  fame 
decree  of  equality,  and  paid  w’ith  the  ' 
fame  degree  of  honour  that  ihc  law  pro¬ 
vided  in  its  equity  and  fpirit,  their  a- 
mount  would  have  been  produiftive  in, 
the  nioft  extraordinary  degiee.  Tins  wjs 
defeated  by  a  (hameful  abufe,  and  a  dif- 
honourable  evafion  of  that  aift,  an  cvafioii 
ti  at  in  many  inftances  amounted  to  fraud. 
To  remedy  an  evil  lo  difgrareful  to  the 
Britilb  name,  and  ta  forward  tf.cohjedl 
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ke  hit!  long  fince  in  his  con  •  inplation, 
he  f*und  it  exp  dient  to  hive  reiourl'eto 
inthcr  means,  and  for  that  purpoic  Ihould 
propofe 

A  Tax  on  Income. 

The  p'an  he  (hould  fubmit  for  this 
piirpol'e,  he  trulfed,  would  meet  the  ap- 
proba''on  of  the  Committee.  He  then 
entered  into  a  general  outline  of  the 
plan  ;  That  Commiin  >nrr8  Ih'  u:d  he  ap¬ 
pointed  In  the  dilTtrent  Counties,  Cities, 
and  gP'at  Towns,  whole  qualifications 
(huuld  be  }col  per  annum.  That  they 
fh  «il(l  aA  in  a  Miniilcrial  capacity,  but 
that  parties,  finiling  themfrlves  aggriev- 
ftl,  (hould  have  th;  right  of  appeal ;  and 
that  the  Appeal  Commidione  » Ihould  be 
a  le’eifl  body,  cholen  out  of  the  two  laft 
Gran  ‘  Juries  of  ttie  rv-fpedlive  countries. 
I'h’t  «vi'h  regard  to  the  payment  of  this 
tax,  the  Bill  Ihould  fpecify  a  certain  giv¬ 
en  'ime  toe  all  perfons  »o  come  and  give 
a  ftatemeiit  of  their  income  lo  the  Coni- 
tndfioners,  and  pay  one  tenth  of  the  fame 
accordingly. 

That  a  check  Ihould  necefTarily  attrnd 
th.s  llaremeiit,  to  prevent  abiifes,  which 
Ihouhl  remain  with  the  proper  Officer  of 
the  D  ftriifl,  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  ;  and 
that  It  heexprefied  a  doubt  of  turh  Hate* 
Pient.  then,  aod  in  that  cafe  only,  the 
Commiffioners  Ihould  have  an  authority 
to  examine  the  party  fufpedled  on  his 
oath,  to  ferntinizr  his  books,  and  t«  in¬ 
terrogate  his  clerks ;  and  in  all  cafes 
where  the  oflTmding  party  committed 
perju'y,  that  the  law,  as  in  fuch  cafes, 
iliuuld  be  put  in  force. 

Here  Mr  Pitt  entered  more  minutely 
into  the  n.ture  of  the  new  tax.  He  fig- 
nified,  that  it  would  admit  of  much  ar¬ 
rangement  relative  to  exeinptiuns,  ex- 
clu.iiiig  from  its  power  thole  whofe  in¬ 
come  was  under  6ol.  per  annum,  and 
confining  the  liadfional  limitation,  as  in 
the  laid  adf,  to  thofe  whofe  income  does 
not  exceed  lO.'d.  per  ainum  in  the  lame 
wav. 

Mr  Pitt  then  raeniioned  the  feveral 
olijfif^s  wtiicb  came  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Bill,  and  the  amount  they  would 
pri'diice  for  the  purpole  of  Taxation, 
^  wtiich  he  recapitulated  as  follows: 

Land  ao  coc.ooo 

Land  Tenants  6,oco,ooo 

Tythfs  4,000,000 

Timber,  Mines,  and  Collieries  3,000,000 
Houfes  5, 000, coo 

Profcllions  a,ooo,cco 

Colonial  Properly  5,009,000 

Scotland  5,090,000 

The  Funds  11,000,000 
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Foreign  Trade  .  1  a, 000, 000 

Domeftic  Trade  and  Artizans  a8,oco.ccO 

Total  ioa,oco,.oo 

Dirmiffing  from  this  account  the  odd 
a,ooo.oco,  and  take  the  one  tenth  of  the. 
remainder,  the  fum  thus  procluced  as  the 
tibjeff  of  this  Bill,  will  cxaAiy  amount 
to  10,000,000,  which  is  that  required. 
This  hr  dated,  with  the  fum  «f  nearly 
iO, 000,000,  provided  by  the  permanent 
taxes,  would  meet  the  expenditure  of  the 
enfuing  year,  compriling  in  the  whole 
the  fum  of  nearly  30,000,000. 

Here  Mr  Pitt,  in  an  eUiquent  and 
malierly  appeal  to  the  paHi.i.u,  and  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Houle,  i  >tik  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  glance  at  the  fuptrioi  rank  that 
Great  Britain  held  among  Nation*,  and 
concluded  one  of  the  m  lit  argumentatfve 
and  perfuafive  orations,  (in  delivering 
which  he  occupied  more  than  three 
hour's)  bv  appealing  to  the  manly  Irnfe 
and  digi  ified  feelings  of  that  Houle,  lo 
fuppoit  fnni  in  that  incafure. 

The  Refuiutions  were  then  Icverary 
agreed  to,  the  Report  was  ordered  to  he 
biougtit  up  to-morroa,  and  the  Houfe 
a'Jj  luned. 

4.  The  Small  Scotch  Note  Bill  w.tj 
read  a  fecoud  time,  and  cummii.ed  ror 
Thurft'av. 

The  Eagl'fh  Not*  Bill  was  read  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  committed  for  Friday  next. 

Mr  Hobart  brought  up  the  R  poit  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of 
lall  night. 

By  thefe  Refolutions  the  AfTcIT  d 
Taxes  ar'C  to  be  altogether  aholifhed; 
ami  in  lieu  of  them  every  ptrfon  is  to  .on- 
tnboie  to  ihs  burdens  of  the  State,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  adlua!  means  and  pr.-peiiy. 
The  fcale  of  contribution  is  to  b-  fnuilar 
to  that  which  wa»  laft  year  adopted  for 
the  Alfc fled  Taxr*.  The  perfon  eijay* 
in^  60I.  a  year  is  to  pay  the  laoih  part 
ot  his  income,  and  this  proport'on  will 
rife  gradually  to  an  income  of  acol.  when 
the  cofitribution  will  he  one  loth  part. 
The  Tax  to  take  tfiedf  on  the  5th  of 
April  next,  at  which  time  tlie  repeal 
of  the  prefent  AITefied  TaXes  will  take 
place. 

The  Refolutions  were  read  a  firft  and 
fecotid  titru,  and  a  Bdl  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  founded  on  them,  hv  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  S'cre- 
tary  at  War,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
Genera's,  Mr  Long,  and  Mr  Hobart. 

The  Secretary  at  War  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  ia  the  Mutiny  Bill,  which  was 
ordered. 

5.  Seve* 


I 
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5.  S'vcral  public  accounts  were  pre¬ 
fen  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr  Pitt  bicught  in  a  B<il,  which  he 
pr  ff  n:ed  without  any  pretacc,  for  repeal¬ 
ing  the  Adt  of  lift  Sefli ins  ot  Pai  liameiit, 
itititn'edt  “  An  A<£1  tor  incieanug  the 
ACclIcd  Tax.**, ’’’and  “  For  iubftiruting 
if.tl'ad  theieof,  a  Tax  on  Income.” 

Tnc  Blit  was  lea  J  a  fit  ft,  and  oiderrd 
to  he  read  a  Ucond  time  to-moirnw. 

6.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  Fiit,  the  Bill 
for  a  Tax  on  Income  was  read  a  t'econd 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr  Pitt,  purluant  to  the  notice  he 
gave  laft  night,  moved  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  explain  and 
amend  an  Adt  ot  t)ie  laft  SelCon  ot  Parlia 
nicnt,  intiiuled  “  An  Adi  for  the  Re¬ 
demption  of  the  land  Tax.”  The  Mo¬ 
tion  being  fVeonded,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill. 


Mr  yt.  Taylor  moved,  that  there  be 
laid  b  fore  the  Houfe  an  account  of  the 
General  and  Siafl*  Ufficers  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  feveral  diftridls  to  which 
they  are  appointed.  Agreed  to. 

7.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
b< ought  up  tlie  Amended  Land  Tax 
Bill,  which  was  read  a  ftrft  time,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  read  a  fecoiid  time  to-morrow. 

Ti.e  Bill  to  enable  his  M.ijeHy  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  fc' vices  01  the  Mditia  who  (houid 
voluntarily  offer  to  f*rve  in  Ireland,  was 
brought  in,  and  read  a  ftrft  lime. 

Tiic  Hnufe  went  into  a  Committee 
upon  the  Bill  for  a  Tax  upon  Property, 
liic  blanks  were  filled  up,  and  the  Re¬ 
pot  1  onleied  to  be  received  to  morrow. 

In  a  Committee  upon  the  Sroab  Note 
Bill,  Notes  under  ao  fhillings  were  to  be 
called  in  bv  the  ift  of  Febtuary,  and  the 
duration  of  the  Bdl  itfelf  limited  to  the 
ift  of  May. — Adjourned. 
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Terms  of  Capitulation  demanded  for  the 
furrender  of  the  fortrefs  of  Ciudadclla 
to  the  arms  of  his  Britannic  Mujtfly. 

(Concluded  from  our  laft,  p.  475.) 

1.  '"I'lIE  garrifon  fhall  not  be  confider- 
1  ed  as  prifoners  of  war,  but  (hall 
march  out  free,  with  their  arms,  drums 
beating,  colours  flying,  with  twelve 
rounds  of  cartridge  per  man. 

Anfaier. — The  town  and  fortrefs  of 
Ciudadclla,  and  the  fort  of  St  Nicholas, 
together  with  all  artillery,  ammunition, 
ftores,  prnvifions,  or  effedls,  the  proper¬ 
ty  ot  his  Moll  Catholic  Majefty,  (hall  be 
furrciidered  to  his  Britannic  Majefly’s 
arms,  and  the  gate  of  Mahon,  and  the 
lort  of  St  Nicholas,  lhall  be  delivered  up 
to  the  Biitilh  aimy  to-moirow  at  noon. 

II.  Tiie  laid  garrifon  lhall  be  Tent  with 
all  due  convenience  to  Spain,  at  the  ex- 
pcoce  of  his  Britannic  Majelly. 

The  garrifuu  fliall  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  neareft  port  of  his  Molt  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majcflv. 

III.  The  officers  in  this  ifland  and  for- 
trefs  lhall  keep  their  arms,  horfet,  and 


equipsge,  with  the  funds  of  their  regi* 
ments. 

Admitted,  they  paying  their 

jufl  debts. 

IV.  Whatever  officers  and  troops  have 
been  made  priforcr*  in  Mahon,  or  in  o- 
tlier  parts  of  the  ifland,Gncethe7th  inft. 
are  con-prehended  in  the  above  articles. 

Anfwer. — People  who  have  already 
furrendered  cannot  be  included  in  the  a- 
bove  capitulation. 

V.  The  delerters  from  this  army  who 
have  given  themfelves  up  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  fince  the 
faid  7th  ir.ftant,  lhall  be  reftored  to  our 
armv. — Anfwer.  Relufed. 

in.  Bcalts  of  biiiden,  both  great  and 
fmail,  lhall  be  granted  at  the  oroinary 
prices,  for  thofe  who  may  be  defirous  of 
going  to  Mahon.-^yft^wrr.  A-  mitted. 

VII.  The  Gck  and  wounded  fliall  re¬ 
main  in  the  hot'pitals,  and  their  treaiment 
be  at  the  exprnce  ot  their  regiments. 

Anfwer. — Admitted. 

VIII.  The  mrichant  Ihip  namrd  Ex- 
prrirncia,  which  is  in  Mahon,  coming 
from  Smyrna,  and  belonging  to  the  con- 

fulate 
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fulate  of  Cadiz,  and  ita  cargo,  (hall  re¬ 
main  frer,  and  a  pafTport  be  granted  for 
iti  life  conduCl  to  Spain.— Refufed. 

(Sipne  1)  Chas.  Stuart, 
General  and  Commander  in  Chief. 

y.  T.  Duckworth, 

Commodore  and  Naval  Cummander  in 
Chirr. 

yuan  Nepomufemo  De  ^ue/ada. 

'  C’udadella,  i%tb  Nuv.  1798. 

The  other  articles  agree  to  allow  the 
inhabitants  the  free  exercife  of  tbcir  re¬ 
ligion,  pri  vileges,  rights,  &c. 

Return  of  ordnance  taken  in  the  ijland  of 
Minorca. 

Total — One  13,  three  to  3-4fhs  inch 
mrrtars:  three  8  i-half,  three  6  i-halF, 
five  3  1-4! h  inch  howitzers;  fifteen  3a, 
five  24.  thirty  three  18,  fiftr-two  la, 
eleven  9,  eight  6,  tnur  4  pounders. 
Return  of  the  ammunition  and  floret  taken 
on  the  ijland  of  Minorca. 

JO  thirteen,  too  ter.  three-fourths,  180 
eight  one-naif,  78  fix  one-half  intb  (bdis; 
1980  thirtv-two,  31;  I  eightee- ,  4460 
'twelve,  1440  nine,  14^3  fix,  764  four 
pound  round  (hot;  68  thiny-twr,  jao 
twelve  pound  grape  (hot  347  thiriy-twu, 
60  eighteen,  168  tw'elve,  6  nine,  48  fix 
pound  double  headed  (hot ;  99  four  pound 
round  (ho  ,  fixed  ammunition  ;  144  hand 
granades ;  270,000  mufquet  bail  car¬ 
tridges;  aooo  dints  ;  698  eighteen,  1,010 
twelve,  160  nine,  213  fix  pound  car¬ 
tridges  filled :  8si  whole,  and  three 
half  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
j  Hay'ord  Flammingham. 

Captain, commanding  the  Royal  Artillery. 
General  Jlate  of  the  Spanijh  troops  who 

are  to  embark  for  the  evacuation  of  this 

ijland. 

ij.t  Officers;  3528  ferjeants,  drum¬ 
mers,  and  rank  and  file  ;  j6  horfes  ;  (in¬ 
cluding  three  Swifs  regiments,  the  red 
Spanilh)  General  StalT  16,  including  1 
Governor,  i  L'eutenant-Governor,  1 
Mvjor-General,  &f. 

(Signed)  Pedro  ^adrado,  Major-Gen. 
Ciudadella,  Nov.  i  ^th  1 798. 

Admiralty  Office,  Dec,  43. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Commodore  Duck¬ 
worth,  to  Earl  St  Ptneent. 
Leviathan,  off  Fornelies,  \  <)th  Nov.  1798. 
My  Lord, 

In  purfuaiice  of  your  Lordlhip’s  in- 
flruiflions  to  ire  of  the  18. h  and  aoth 
of  October,  I  proceeded  with  the  (h;ps 

Iuniler  my  orders,  and  the  troop>  under 
tt‘e  cuirimatid  «f  the  Hon.  Gen.  Charles 
I  Stuart,  to  the  rendezvous  off  the  Cftloia* 
j  Ed.  Mag.  fan.  1 799. 


brettes ;  and  after  having  been  joined 
by  his  Majefiy’s  11  lop  Peterell,  and  the 
arrangemeais  tor  landing  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  ou  the  jth  in  the  a.ternoon  1  (food 
for  Minorca,  but  in  coiifequcnce  of  light 
wind*,  I  did  not  m^kr  that  ifiand  until 
day-bicak  on  the  yih,  then  within  five 
miles  of  the  port  of  Fornelies,  where 
finding  the  wind  diredlly  out  of  that 
harbour,  and  the  enemy  prepared  tor  our 
recepMon,  1  (having  previoufly  confulted 
the  General)  made  the  fignai  for  Capt. 
Bowen,  of  the  Argo,  accompanied  by 
the  Cormorant  and  Aurora  to  affift  in 
covering  the  landing,  to  lead  into  the 
creek  ot  AJdaya,  there  net  being  water 
or  fpace  enough  for  the  line-of-baitle 
ihips,  which  he  executed  in  a  mofi  offi. 
cer-iike  and  judicious  manner:  And  in 
hauling  round  the  northern  point,  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  fonr  la  pounders  fired  one  giiD» 
but  on  feeing  the  broadfidr,  the  enemy 
left  it,  blowing  up  their  magazini-s,  and 
fpiking  the  guns,  when  the  tran*'po':« 
were  got  in  without  damage,  tho’  iliere 
was  fcartely  room  for  flowing  them  in 
tiers.  During  this  fervice,  whicli  w'js 
rapidly  executed,  the  Leviathan  and 
Centaur  plied  on  and  off  Fornelle?,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
knowing  an  expeditious  landing  to  be  our 
greattfi  objnfi,  as  loon  as  1  obferved  the 
tranfports  were  nearly  in  the  cre^k,  1 
bare  away,  and  anchored  with  the  Le¬ 
viathan  and  Centaur  off  its  entrance,  to 
fee  that  fervice  performed.  One  batta¬ 
lion  was  put  on  (bore  by  eleven  oMock* 
and  diredlly  Cook  the  height,  which  prov¬ 
ed  fortunate,  as  the  enmiy  very  qu  ckly 
appeared  in  two  divifinns,  one  of  which 
was  marching  down  towards  the  battery 
before-mentieiitd,  when  1  ordered  the 
covering  (hips  to  commence  a  cannonade, 
which  effcdlually  checked  their  progrefs, 
and  the  General  kept  them  at  bay  with 
the  troops  he  bad  ;  and  by  fix  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  whole  were  on  (here, 
with  8  6  pounders,  field  pieces,  and 
eight  days  provifions,  as  alfo  two  howit¬ 
zers.  On  the  fame  evening,  after  order¬ 
ing  the  Cormorant  and  Aurora  to  pro¬ 
ceed  off  Port  Mahon,  with  feven  tran- 
fports,  to  form  a  diverfion,  I  got  under 
weigh  with  the  Leviathan  and  Centaur, 
and  turned  up  to  Fornelies  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  force  the  harbour;  but  on  my 
entering  the  paffage  I  found  the  enemy 
had  evacuated  the  forts,  and  the  wind 
throwing  outcaufed  me  to  anchor,  when 
I  made  the  Centaur’s  figusi,  (which  was 
following  roe)  to  haul  off,  hnded  the 
marines  o(  the  Leviatbao,  took  poffef- 
K  fion 
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Con  of  two  fort*  of  4  gun«  each,  and  one 
of  6  :  But  foon  after  the  General  requeO* 
ing  I  would  not  enter  this  port,  1  order* 
ed  Capt.  Oigby  to  embark  the  marines, 
and  to  put  to  fea,  and  cru'ze  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Markham,  who  was 
employed  in  covering  the  port  of  For- 
ne'.ies  and  Addaya,  and  preventing  fuc- 
cour  being  thrown  in,  whiitt  my  pen¬ 
dant  W'as  hoifted  on  board  the  A'-go, 
where  I  continued  two  days,  aiding  and 
direrfllng  the  n.ceflarj'  fupplics  for  the 
army.  In  this  I  was  ably  aflilled  by 
Capt.  Bu'vcn.  During  thefe  two  days, 

I  viflted  head-quarters  to  confiilt  with 
the  General,  when  it  was  decided,  as  the 
anchorage  at  Addaya  was  extremely  ha¬ 
zardous,  and  the  tranfpotts  in  hourly 
rifk  of  biing  lod,  to  remove  them  to  For 
nel'rs,  which  was  executed  under  cover 
of  the  Leviathan  and  Contaur.  On  the 
iith,  I  ordered  the  Crntjur  off  Ciuda- 
della  to  prevent  reinforcements  being 
thrown  in,  and  anchored  the  Leviathan 
at  Fournelles,  landed  Tome  ta-pounder 
Celd  pieces  and  howitzers,  the  tailors 
drawing  them  up  to  the  army,  (hifted 
my  pendant  to  the  Leviathan,  and  Jett 
the  Argo  at  Addaya,  ordering  Capt. 
Bowen  to  continue  there  till  ail  the  de¬ 
pots  were  re-embarked  and  removed, 
which  was  effcdled  that  day.  Late  that 
evening  I  received  information  from  the 
General  that  four  (hips,  fuppofed  to  be 
of  the  line,  were  feen  between  Minorca 
and  Majorca.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  the  General  fent  me  another  cor- 
roberating  report  from  the  lock-out  man, 
of  the  four  (hips  feen  being  of  the  line. 
I  inflantly  put  to  fea  (though  one  fifth 
of  the  crews  were  on  (hore)  uith  two 
(hips  of  the  line,  a  44,  and  three  armed 
tranfp'.srts,  and  ftood  towards  Cmuadel- 
la  ;  when  at  day  light  next  murniiig, 
that  place  bearing  SE.  by  S.  8  or  9  miles, 
S  (hips  were  feen  from  the  mafl-head 
ilatiding  direflly  down  for  Ciudadella. 
1  inflantly  made  the  fignal  for  a  general 
chacc,  w’hen  1  foon  obftrved  the  enemy 
haul  their  wind  for  Majorca  ;  but  I  con¬ 
tinued  the  purfiiir  to  prevent  the  pr  lfi. 
bility  of  their  throwing  in  fuccour  to  Mi¬ 
norca  ;  and  at  noonl  difeovered  the  ene¬ 
my  from  the  fore-yard  to  be  4  large  fri¬ 
gates  and  a  floop  of  war ;  this  latter 
keeping  her  wind,  I  marie  the  Argo’s 
figr  al  to  haul  after  her,  and  Capt.  Bo  wen, 
by  h  is  letter  of  the  lyth,  informs  me  he 
took  her  at  haF  pail  *hree  that  afternoon, 
and  proved  to  be  his  Majefiy’s  (loop  I’e- 
tcrcli,  which  had  been  captured  the  pre¬ 
ceding  forenoon  by  the  fquadion  of  fri¬ 


gates  I  was  in  chacc  of.  For  further 
particniars  on  that  head  1  (hall  refer  you 
to  Capt.  Bowen’s  letter,  wlirre  1  am  con¬ 
vinced  you  will  ohferve  with  great  lon- 
cern  the  viry  harfh  treatment  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  i’eterril  met  with  when 
captured  ;  and  he  has  fince  added,  that 
one  man,  who  refidcd  the  Spaniards 
plundering  him  of  40  guineas,  «  is  mur¬ 
dered  and  thrown  overboard.  I  conti¬ 
nued  the  chacc  till  1 1  o’clock  that  night, 
when  I  was  witnin  rhiet  miles  of  the 
(Icrnmoll  frigate  ;  but  fiudiiii;  the  wind 
become  light,  1  feared  it  would  di  aw  me 
too  far  from  the  ifland  of  Nlinorca  ;  1 
therefore  hailed  the  C-ntaiir,  and  direiSl- 
ed  Cap*.  Markham  to  puiluc  the  enemy, 
(leered  diicClly  for  Ciudidrlla,  which  I 
made  the  rubfrqiient  afternoon,  (the 
■  4th,)  with  the  Calcutta  and  Ulyffes. 
The  next  morning  (the  15th)  at  day¬ 
break,  the  .Argo  joined  us  uffCiudadrIla. 
Having  had  no  communication  from  the 
Geneial,  I  fent  the  Firll  Lieut.  Mr  Jones, 
though  a  very  hazardous  night,  in  the 
(hip’s  cutter,  wi'h  a  letter  to  the  Gene- 
aal,  propofing  to  cannonade  Ciudadella 
if  i:  would  tacilirate  his  operations.  In 
the  morning  of  the  i6  h,  LicUt.  Jones  re¬ 
turned  .with  duplicates  of  two  letters  I 
had  previoufly  received  by  Capt.  Gifford, 
the  General’s  aid-de-camp,  acquainting 
me  that  he  had  fummontd  the  town  on 
the  14'h,  and  that  terms  of  capitulation 
were  agreed  upon  on  the  15th  to  furren- 
der  to  his  hlaiefiy’s  arms.  When  I 
went  on  (hore  I  livned  the  capitulation 
the  General  had  made,  on  which  fortu¬ 
nate  event  I  mod  truly  congratulate  your 
Lordihip.  The  Centaur  joined,  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  rap'ure  either 
o(  the  Spanilh  ftigatrs,  though  within 
tour  milts  of  the  ilrnimoll,  Capt.  Mark¬ 
ham  being  apprrheiiOve  (he  continuance 
of  the  chacc  would  carry  him  to  a  great 
didance  from  more  elTcntial  fervice. 

From  the  icth  in  the  morning,  when 
Fort  Charles  was  put  into  our  poffeffun, 
and'Lord  Mark  Kerr  in  the  Cormorant, 
wiih  the  Aurora,  Capt.  Caulfield,  en¬ 
tered  the  port,  thole  (hips  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  defence  of  the  harhour, 
guarding  the  prifoneis;  and  I  have  the 
pleafure  to  affure  your  Lordfhip,  in  the 
performance  of  the  various  fervices  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  movements  I  have  dated,  I 
cannot  pafs  too  high  en'omiums  on  the 
Captains,  Officers,  and  Seamen  under 
my  command.  From  Captains  Pou'dm 
xnd  Prtfsland,  Agents  of  Trsnfpoiis,  I 
received  every  poffible  a(Iid.4<>ce  in  their 
Departnacau  ;  and  when  it  was  neitffary 
I  Ihould 
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I  pp'crcd  to  fc a  to  bring  to  aA'on  mona,  of  40 ;  and  Proferpine*  of  40,) 

a  rfp'iteil  fu^iciior  force,  ti>cy  ibewcd  capturrrl  her  tfe  day  before, 
pre.ir  (pirit  and  uled  every  exertion  to  Theft  frigates  bad  come  front  Cartha* 
jcronipiiiy  me  in  their  armed  iranfpoits,  gena,  had  touched  at  Baicrlona,  failed 
as  did  Li.-utenant  Simmonds,  the  other  trnin  thence  on  Saturday  tall  bound  to 
agent  m  hiK.  1  intill  now  bee  leave  to  Mahon,  with  eight  raillioDS  of  Rials  to 
in»-ritlon  my  firfl  luoteiiant  Mr  George  pav  the  troops. 

Jones,  who,  in  the  vaiious  and  h-zard-  D-emitig  it  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
ous  fet vices  he  had  to  undi  rgo  during  make  the  Peterell  ufetul  until  your  fe- 
the  attack  nf  the  iiiand.  Ins  proved  tui n,  1  took  ail  the  Spaniards  out,  (7s  in 
highly  delerving  my  praiic  ;  I  have  tnere-  nutnlier,)  and  gave  her  in  charge  of  my 
fore  put  him  m  a<5l  as  Commander  of  the  fiifl  L'entenint  Mr  Lyne,  with  a  mate, 
Peierell,  which  fhip  I  have  prrlumed  to  two  inidfhipmen,  thirty  Teamen,  ancl 
recommillion  to  convey  the  prefent  dif-  twelve  marines,  diredling  them  iti  land 
patches.  There  is  alio  high  merit  tine  to  an  Officer  an.d  Guide  at  Furnellcs,  with 
my  ftcond  lieuteiiaiit,  Mr  W'ldiain  Biich-  alett'rfor  Gen.  S'uart,  and  to  return 
annan,  whom  1  landed  as  Itcond  in  com*  here  imni'oiately. 

mand  under  Capt.  Bowen,  with  more  1  am  forty  to  inform  you  the Spani.’rds 
than  ayS  Teamen  :  Tnere  were  like  wife  behaved  veiy  ill  to  the  officer,  and  (ea- 
the  Leviathan  and  Centaur’s  marines  men  of  the  Pctertl',  having  robbed  and 
with  the  army  to  the  number  of  too;  p-uniiered  them  of  every  thing.  Great 


but  other  rflential  fervice  railing  Capt.  part  of  the  Captains  and  Officers  clothes 
Bowen  on  hoard  his  (hip,  the  coiiiiritnd  I  have  recovered. 

of  the  feamen  devolved  on  Lieut,  Buch-  1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  &c. 

annan,  and,  as  will  appear  by  the  fticngtB  ‘Jamti  Btytvin. 
acrompanying  teftimony  given  him  from  Cemmodore  Duck^voribt 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army,  SIR.  Before  Ciudadella,  Nov.  i3,  lyyS 


he  performed  the  f.t  vices  with  the  army  , 

witb  he  greateft  ability  and  exertion  I  G,„,.„„en  employed  on  fhorc  under 
fh.iuld  feel  mylelf  rem.fs  was  I  to  c lofe  command,  my  fincere  thank,  tor 

this  without  noticing  to  y.ur  Lordlh.p  ■  ^ in  for* 

the  P^ticular  exercons  aflivity  and  ^.^d.ng  the  L.gnt  Artillery  of  the  army  ; 
cnrrrmnefs  of  Litut.  W.-.ifton,  o  the  „,.ther  can  to.,  much  praile  be  given  to 
Conft.tution  cutter,  in  the  v.imu,  Icrvt-  ,5,^ 

CCS  and  mclTiges  he  had  to  execute.  . 


ful  rxertinns  under  very  hard  labour; 


the  (la'e  of  the  dock-yard  or  v*ffcls  cap- 


which  will  ever  merit  my  acknowledg- 
mcn:s,  and  affords  me  the  faristadfinn  of 


lured  m  tuat  p  ace  ;  but  I  nndcrftand,  j  r.ncere  re- 

fr^om  Capt.  L^.d  Robert  Ma. k  Kerr,  that  ,,  y 

there  ate  no  fh.ps  ot  war,  and  only  one  Buebannun. 

merchant  fhip  ot  vame  ;  the  particulars 

of  which  I  will  tranfmic  by  the  earliell  ^  L/^  0/  Stores  found  in  the  Arfenal  at 
opportunity.  I  have  tSe  honour  to  Ik,  Port  Mubon. 

my  Lord,  with  the  higheft  refpcdl,  &c.  The  keel  and  Item  frame  for  a  man  of 
&C.  war  hng,  on  the  flocks,  with  all  the 

J.  T.  Duckworth.  timbers,  and  part  of  the  clothing,  all  the 

SIR.  Argo,  at  Sea.  isth  Nov.  1798.  gun-boaw.  hauled  up 

with  all  tiieir  rigging  in  good  order,  but 
I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  yon,  the  boats  very  old  ;  13  boats  from  36  to 
that  at  half  part  three  P.  M.  on  the  1 3th  ao  f'^et  in  length,  all  their  rigging  iii  good 
inftam,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  order,  and  fit  f.,r  fervice;  1  cables  of  17 
up  with  the  fhip  that  I  hauled  the  wind  inch,  a  cables  of  9  inch,  %  cables  of 
altei  round  Cape  Rouge,  conformable  to  inch,  and  a  great  quantity  of  rope  ;  old 
your  fignal ;  Ihe  proved  to  be  his  Mijrf-  junk,  6000  pounds  ;  fix  anchors,  trona 
ly’s  fhip  Pcterell,  in  pofr;(rion  of  Don  14  to  17  hundred  weight;  feven  grap- 


your  fignal ;  Ihe  proved  to  be  his  Mijrf-  junk,  6000  pounds  ;  fix  anchors,  trona 
ly’s  fhip  Pcterell,  in  pofr;(rion  of  Don  14  to  17  hundred  weight;  feven  giap- 
Aiitonio  Franco  Gandrida,  fecond  Cap-  neU,  of  feven  hundred  weight ;  a  large 
tain  of  the  Spanifh  frigate  Flora,  who,  in  quantity  of  all  funs  ot  iron  work  ;  a  brafa 
company  with  the  three  others  named  in  mortar,  of  i;  inch;  three  ditto  ol  la 
the  margin,  (Cafilda,  of  40  ifuns;  Po-  ditfo;  fome  (hells,  of  13  inch  and  of  8 
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inch ;  two  topmafli  tor  74  gaa  (hip« ; 
thrrt  I«nVr  ont  *  ;  fevcral  caps  aud  t'pjri ; 
lor<b  fir  planki ;  frvcral  knera,)iid  foine 
oak  plank ;  twenty  tons  of  nails  of  ail 
forts,  thirty  bolt  of  new,  and  about  400 
yards  of  o'd  canvas ;  fourteen  Spanilh 
pendants  ;  blocks  for  the  flieers  and  heav¬ 
ing  (hips  down  of  all  defcriptlons,  with 
various  other  fmall  articUs. 

(Signed)  y,  IVooldrUge. 

Lieutenant  of  the  Cormorant. 
November  18,  1798. 

LiJ}  of  Ships  and  FrJJels  found  at  Port 
Mahon,  and  taken  pojfffion  of. 

A  fftip  of  540  tons,  partly  laden  with 
cotton,  gum,  and  drogs ;  a  fhip  of  aoo 
tons,  in  ballaft  ;  a  xebec  of  60  tons,  laden 
with  horn  ;  and  four  fmall  tartans. 

(Signed)  y.  Wooldridge, 

Lientenant  of  the  Cormorant. 


AMERICA. 

fThe  following  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  judee  Rulh,  wil'  be  read  with  plea- 
fur.  nnd  approbation  by  every  fuppurter 
of  I'  .Tality  and  religion.] 

From  the  Pbiladrlphia  Gazette.  Sept.  n« 
Charge,  Delivered  to  the  Grand  yury  oj 
Luzerne  County,  at  the  late  Court  held 
at  IVilkJburre,  by  his  Honour  yudge 
RuJh. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  fury, 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  difToIution 
pi  the  political  ties  that  have  been  the 
"niea'is  of  costnetfling  us  for  frveral  years 
with  the  French  nation.  Thank  Heaven 
the  Gordian  kn4<t  is  at  laft  cut,  and  we 
arc  feparated,  I  truft,  for  ever.  The  1 7th 
day  •)  July,  Congrefs,  by  law,  difan- 
nuiie<f  our  treaties  with  that  country, 
and  declared  them  to  be  no  longer  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  United  States. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time,  and 
is  fo'cign  to  my  prefent  purpofr,  to  go 
into  a  full  detail  of  the  numerous  reafons 
that  have  long  required,  and  now  fuHy 
juftify  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  our 
Government.  From  the  date  of  our  trea¬ 
ties  with  France  in  the  year  1778,  no 
event  occurred  between  the  two  naMons 
worthy  of  notice,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  Europe.  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  periods  was  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  French,  by  throwing  into 
their  hands  the  profits  of  an  cxtenfive 
and  lucrative  commerce  with  this  coun¬ 
try. 


Whatever  might  have  been  the  view 
of  America,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  France,  in  iicgociatiug  the  treaties, 
was  adfuated  by  animolity,  and  a  d'l'ign 
to  reduce  the  commeice  and  humble  ttic 
power  of  a  rival  nation.  Tne  peace  of 
178.),  which  gave  us  complete  and  ac- 
knowledgedprflrflion  ot  national  indepen¬ 
dence,  at  the  fame  time  gratified  the  am¬ 
bition,  and  expended  the  commercial 
views  of  France. 

As  long  as  the  palpable  interellof  that 
country  was  pr'.^moted  by  the  operation 
of  the  treaty,  fo  long  an  apparent  cor¬ 
diality  fubfiOed  ;  but  no  fooner  were  the 
Barnes  ol  wat  kindled  between  the  two 
great  rival  powers  in  Europe,  than  it  be¬ 
came  evident,  the  foie  objedf  on  the  part 
of  France  was  to  drag  us  into  thecontrft; 
and,  failing  of  fuccefs,  fhe  has  ever  fince 
ufed  all  the  means  in  her  power  to  'le- 
privc  us  of  the  rommercial  advantages 
contemplated  by  the  treaty,  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  (ituation  of  the  three  nations,  which 
had  adfually  taken  place. 

Hence  our  connexion  with  France  will 
be  found,  during  the  war  b.- tween  her 
and  Gieat  Britain,  to  be  a  hiftory  of  al¬ 
tercation  and  complaint  on  both  fides, 
and  nt  aggrcflion  and  plunder  on  the  part 
of  France. 

NotwithBanding  an  exprefs  fiipulition 
in  the  treaty,  **  that  the  goods  of  an  ene¬ 
my  (hall  be  free  from  capture  on  board 
an  American  bottom,”  they  have  in  a 
lawlcfs  manner  made  prize  of  property 
on  board  our  veflels,  though  proic£led  by 
the  exprefs  'crms  of  the  treaty,  to  the 
great  injury  of  our  citizens  and  interrup¬ 
tion  of  our  trade. 

We  cannot,  however.  Gentlemen,  be 
furprized  at  this  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Government,  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  infamous  pofition  they 
have  openly  maintained,  “  that  nations 
have  a  right  to  break  treaties  whenever 
they  become  inconvenient.”*  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  melancholy  truth,  that  nations, 
in  their  intercoutfe  with  each  other,  are 
too  little  reflrained  by  the  mod  facred 
engagements ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
notwithftanding  their  frequent  infradllon 
of  treaties,  they  evince  an  anxiety  to  ll- 
tisfy  the  woild  of  the  propriety  of  their 
condudl  by  a  publication  of  the  reafons 
snd  caufes  that  induce  the  violations, 
and,  in  their  opinion,  authnrife  it. 

This  decent  mode  in  ufc  among  na¬ 
tions,  when  they  havt  recourfe  to  the 
violation 
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violation  of  while  it  minifcfts 

tiir  !e<  Ic  they  eiitrrtain  of  their  bimiing 
forc> ,  i»  a  filnit  ami  honourable  tribute 
to  iiie  cable  of  truth  ami  moral  obliga* 
tiun.  It  exhibits  a  foundnefs  of  principle 
at  Icaft,  tiioug’i  the  pratflicr  n:ay  not  rife 
fo  high  or  be  con efpondent  to  it.  The 
Frencn  are,  I  believe,  the  fitft  nation 
upon  earth  that  have  publicly  renounced 
the  obligatory  force  of  treaties,  and  af- 
fumrd  the  profligate  poGtion,  that  they 
may  be  broken  whenever  the  circum- 
Gatice  of  either  party  may  require  it.  It 
in  one  thing  to  tranfgrei's  the  lavs  of 
truth  and  virtue,  and  another  to  main¬ 
tain  the  lawfulucfs  of  the  aiflion.  The 
Very  Algerines  and  favagea  would  uluOi 
at  the  thought. 

Nor  has  the  law  of  nations  been  treat¬ 
ed  with  more  refpedi  by  thel'e  ferocious 
innovators.  Our  government  has  been 
infuited  with  a  charge  of  perGJious  neu¬ 
trality,  becaufe  we  did  not  forcibly  relift 
the  Britilh  in  their  fe^rches  after  French 
pn .perry  on  board  American  bottoms. 
No  poGtion  can  be  mure  fully  cOabiilhed 
by  the  law  of  nations,  than  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  an  enemy  on  board  a  neutral 
bottom  may  be  telzed  and  confifcated. 
Though  this  principle  b.-as  inconlrovert- 
ahle  as  the  cxiftence  of  the  Sun  in  the  Gr- 
niament,  yet  it  has  met  witn  oppoGtion 
from  French  cafuiBry  ;  and  the  moB  ap¬ 
proved  and  enlightened  writers  on  the 
fubje£l  have  been  impudently  Byled  mujly 
and  antiquated  authorities,  becauft  they 
have  not  lar.dfioned  their  unwarrantable 
ufurpations.  The  GrB  efforts  of  the 
French  Government  were  dtGgned  to 
involve  us  iri  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
For  feveral  years  this  was  the  polar  Bar 
of  their  condudl  towards  us ;  and  the 
fcheme  has  -been  purfued,  fometimes 
through  all  the  w  intlings  of  dup  irity  and 
fairthnod,  and  at  ether  times  with  open 
and  undifguifed  violenie.  Herte  rheir 
agents  have  infolcntly  dared  to  arm  vef- 
fels  in  the  pons  of  the  United  States  to 
crii  zs  agaiuB  their  enemy.  Military  pro 
nil  lions  have  been  ifl’ued  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  French  Government,  and 
dilltibuted  among  our  citizens  ;  and  an 
attempt  aflually  made  to  raife  an  armed 
force  ill  our  country,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pofe  of  forcii.g  us  to  depart  from  our 
neiitralitv,  and  involving  us  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain. 

Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  drag  us 
into  the  vortex  of  the  European  war, 
they  have  Gnce  fylfematicallv  purlued  a 
vlan  forthe  extirpation  of  our  commerce, 
^cace  it  was  that  four  years  af|er  the 


com.nencriiient  of  the  war,  they  fuddea- 
ly  and  without  notice,  whi;e  the  fca  wa» 
covered  with  American  viGVls,  feixed 
them  for  want  of  certain  papers  never 
contemplated  by  the  treaty,  and  erm- 
drmiicd  veffcl  and  caig  ).  Hsner,  too, 
they  have  pretended  to  pafs  laws  fer  the 
coniilcation  of  our  vcfli  is,  in  calc  grvods  ■ 
or  merchandize  of  the  growth  of  the  Bri> 
tilh  pofft-ffions  are  found  'on  board  them. 
Ill  the  lituaiion  of  the  United  States,  it  in 
not  conceivable  that  our  commerce  could 
receive  a  mure  la'al  b  ow. 

A'tei  Having  thus  in  a  manner  anni¬ 
hilated  our  trade,  the  final  «chri»ie  for 
our  lieBrudli  n  has  at  lengit,  been  fuUg 
unfolded  to  view.  VVe  have  been  injured, 
we  have  been  inlultcd,  wc  have  be- a  rob¬ 
bed  of  millions;  and  on  application  for 
redrefs  through  the  medium  of  our  En¬ 
voys,  have  been  told  (iiilt«ad  of  doing  us 
julticc),  wc  muB  lubmil  to  pay  whatever 
films  of  money  their  ambition  may 
prompt  them  to  demand  ;  to  which  our 
Envi'ys  objtdliiig,  they  were  coolly  told 
to  look  at  Venice  and  other  countries 
they  had  fubdued,  and  take  waroin,;  by 
them.  With  refptdl  to  the  Jujlice  of  their 
mealurcs,  they  dilcovered  ad  the  impn- 
dence  and  candnur  that  highwaymeit 
often  ptatB'ce.  They  aumitted  they  were 
about  to  reb  us,  a.-id  urged  the  fame  plea 
in  their  delcuce— tUeir  extreme  <want  «£ 
money,  and  their  power  to  extort  it. 

T.nus  the  mafk  is  completely  taken  off^ 
and  the  bold  experiment  is  to  be  tried  of 
reducing  ns  to  the  Bate  of  coi'.qucced 
provinces — for  to  this  Bate  we  fhall  cer¬ 
tainly  be  reduced,  and  be  fo  coi.G  Irrrd 
by  tne  world,  if  we  but  fubmi;  to  pay 
the  hums  required,  or  even  a  farthing. 
Thele  and  oth.t  ubt'ervaiions  of  a  Gmi- 
lar  nature,  wc  may  p’-rfume,  occurred  to 
the  Irgitlature  of  the  United  States,  and 
may  be  luppofed  to  have  induced  thein 
to  refcinii  our  treaties  with  the  Fieach 
nation. 

But  whatever  motives  of  a  political 
nature  Cungrcls  may  have  had  (  i  few  of 
which  have  been  britfly  ffateti),  there 
are  various  other  confidtraiions  that  can¬ 
not  fail  to  lender  the  event  liig!  ly  in- 
tereBing  to  every  virtuous  patriot— to 
euery  friend  of  religion  and  noralif, . 

The  nation  that  now  menaces  us  with 
ronqiielt  and  dcBrudlian,  always  equally 
ambitious,  reBiets,  and  intriguing,  has 
been  enabled,  by  overthrowing  her  mo- 
naicfiv,  nearly  to  realile  the  romantic 
projeft*  or  Louis  the  Fourternth.  The 
change  in  the  form  and  appearance  of 
their  Guverooitat  has  uot  produced  the 
High  tell 
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(I'v’itfft  cUfration  in  the  ciTruti.l  cha* 
radlcr  ot  the  ptople.  On  the  contraiy, 
it  his  given  a  nc'v  I'pripg  and  chorgy  to 
all  thole  qualities  by  wnic.'  ti.ey  have 
b-en  ever  nationally  iliflinguifhed.  Tluir 
eiullefs  intrigue,  perfidy,  and  thirit  of 
power,  which  under  the  monarchy  could 
oi.ly  hnd  vent  through  their  King,  as 
the  legal  organ  and  head  of  the  govern* 
meat,  have  been  difplaycd  to  the  world 
with  a  tenfold  accumulated  force  and 
mifehirf,  by  their  tumultuary  and  popu¬ 
lar  aflrinbiies. 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  once 
conceived  of  the  detigrs  of  the  French  re* 
fornierr,  we  apprehend  lubfequent  events 
•  have  author. zed  us  to  aflert,  that  they 
never  intended  to  rclfore  heedom  in 
France,  but  their  lole  obje£f  was  to  ag¬ 
grandize  their  own  country,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  their  neighbours.  In  the  progrefs  of 
this  vaff  enterprize  it  was  an  inOifprn- 
lable  part  of  the  plan  to  corrupt  and  en- 
llavc  their  own  country,  thereby  to  in- 
creafe  the  means,  and  to  facilitate  the 
feheme  of  reducing  and  dclolating  the 
reft  ot  the  world. 

The  revolution  in  France  originated 
with  the  philofophers  and  politicians, 
and  in  the  arcomplilhment  of  the  grand 
work  they  went  hand  in  hand,  ft  is  a 
well  known  faiff,  that  that  kingdom,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  diforders  which  now  diitradt 
it,  tu  armed  with  Athcilfs,  who  dignitied 
themlelves  with  the  name  of  pt  ilufo- 
plicrs  ;  with  the  lame  propriety  and  jul- 
tice  as  it  a  gang  of  robbers  (hould  alfuine 
the  charaifler  and  call  thenifrlves,  “  The 
friends  of  peace  and  order."  However, 
finre  they  have  gone  by  the  name  of 
French  philolopners,  for  the  fake  ot  dil- 
tinclioH  wc  (hall  admit  the  title.  Thtfe 
nieii,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
aihrili'.cal  Ichm  I,  that  had  been  publicly 
taught  !or  half  a  century  in  Europe,  by 
Voltaire,  D’.\leniberte,  and  tiie  great 
Fr-dtrick  ot  Pruffia— combininy  their 
influence  viiK  the  politicians,  happily, 
or  rather  unhappily,  uniitd  irreiigion 
and  ambiciiin  in  the  attainment  of  the 
lame  obj  iff.  This  ncxiou.s  race  of  mfi- 
dc:s,  by  cxtioguithing  all  fenfe  of  moral 
evil  and  of  a  future  (fate  of  exiitence, 
prepared  the  nation  for  the  diabolical 
purpi'fis  to  which  the  politicians  intend¬ 
ed  to  apply  It.  Not  that  the  politicians 
had  the  Icalt  regard  to  religion  ;  but  they 
were  not  adluateJ  by  the  lame  zeal  and 
rotl.e  agaii.if  it  that  influenced  the  athe- 
tUicai  junto.  It  was  equally  the  wifh  of 
both  to  ke  the  mull  licentious  ptiuciplei 


infui'ed  into  the  nition,  and  fo  far  thefe 
two  parties  pertcdlly  agreed,  and  never 
thwarted  each  other  in  their  revolu- 
tiouary  mjvrnirnts.  • 

Infidcliiy  having  got  poiTcflion  of  the 
power  01  the  State,  tvery  nerve  was  ex¬ 
erted  to  efTi'.-e  from  the  mind  all  ideas 
of  religion  and  morality  The  doArine 
of  the  immc.rtalitv  of  the  lout,  or  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftatc  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  fo 
eflential  to  the  prefervation  of  order  in 
fociety,  and  to  tne  prevention  of  crimes, 
was  publicly  ridiculed,  and  the  people 
taught  to  Delirve  that  “  Death  is  an 
everlafiing  deep.” 

They  ordered  the  words  “  Temple  of 
Kealisn’’  to  be  infertbed  on  the  churches, 
in  contempt  of  the  doflrine  of  revela¬ 
tion.  Athciflical  and  licentious  homi¬ 
lies  have  been  lubifitutrd  in  the  chuichet 
inflead  of  the  oidfcrvice,  and  a  ludicrous 
imitation  ut  the  Greek  mythology  exhi¬ 
bited  under  the  title  of  the  Religion  of 
Kcafon.*’  Nay,  they  had  gone  fo  far  at 
to  drefs  up  a  common  flrumpet  with  the 
moA  faiilaAic  decorations,  whom  they 
hUrphemoufly  Ajled  “  The  Goddefs  of 
Keafon,*’  and  carried  to  church  on  the 
ihoulJers  of  fome  Jarob’ns  feledlcd  for 
the  purpofe,  efcoited  by  the  natirinal 
guards  and  the  ennflituted  authorities. 
When  they  got  to  the  church,  the  flrum¬ 
pet  was  placed  on  the  altar  eredled  for 
the  purpofe,  and  harangued  the  people  ; 
who,  in  return,  profelTid  the  deepeft  ado¬ 
ration  to  her,  and  fung  the  Carmagnole 
and  other  longs,  hy  way  of  worlhippiiig 
her.  This  horr.d  feenr — ilmofl  too  hor¬ 
rid  to  relate,  was  concluded  by  burning 
the  prayrr  book,  confeflional,  and  every 
thing  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  public 
worlhip :  numbers,  in  the  mean  time, 
danced,  round  the  flames  with  eve- 
rv  appearance  of  frantic  and  inlernal 
mirth. 

Snrely,  Gentlemen,  if  any  thine  can 
flrike  the  mind  with  horror,  it  mull  be 
to  fee  the  reprrfentative*  of  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  in  tnea«flot  denyii  gtheexiftenceof 
the  God  Ilf  Hesven,  and  wi  h  every  cir- 
cuiritar.ee  ot  driiheratinn,  wiihdr.twing 
thtir  allegiance  Irom  the  Lord  ot  Nature 
and  Parent  of  the  Univrrft.  This  lereme, 
though  deep  laid,  and  accompanied  as 
it  was  with  niuflr,  and  every  fpecies 
of  parade  and  pageantry  that  had  a 
tendency  to  make  an  imprefllon  on  the 
minds  of  the  iiliierate  dais  of  mankind, 
mull  have  done  vaft  mifehirf;  was,  in 
all  probability,  of  but  little  avail,  when 
cotr.pared  with  the  ir.finiiely  petniciou* 
Gonl'cquencts  of  abolifliing  the  Chriflian 
Sabbath 
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Sabbitby  and  fubverting  the  inftitution 
of  maniige. 

Totally  to  eradicate  all  regard  to  a 
ilace  of  futurity,  ii,  perbapi,  not  within 
the  power  of  mt n,  where  the  mind  has 
leceived  an  early  tindlure  of  it.  The 
obfervation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  law 
of  marriage,  as  they  are  infiitutions  of  a 
poGrive  nature,  may  be  much  caGer  ba- 
nilhcd  from  fuciety,  erpciially  when  we 
rcGeif  tiiat  fome  of  the  ftiorrgrft  pro- 
pciifiiics  of  our  fallen  nature  rounttnance 
and  favour  the  defign. 

The  iiifliiution  of  the  Sabbath  is  un- 
quettionahly  of  Divine  autiiority,  and 
bears  the  moG  evident  maiks  of  its  high 
origin.  It  (hould  never  be  forgotten, 
tint  man  was  made  for  immortality, 
and  the  period  of  huiuin  lile  is  that  ftite 
of  probation  on  which  depends  his  bap* 
pinefs  or  miferv  beyond  the  grave.  Del* 
tilled  to  live  for  evert  ferioully  behoves 
him  to  let  apart  fome  portion  of  his 
time  to  ponder  his  ways— to  look  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  and  to  prepare  for 
that  unchangeable  feene  to  which  he  is 
rapidly  hallenin/.  Oiir  infinitely  wife 
Creator  knew  what  was  in  man ;  he 
knew  the  tendency  which  the  inceffant 
cares  and  bunnefs  of  life  would  have,  to 
banilh  all  thought  of  himfelf  and  a  future 
Gate  :  and  therefore  to  prevent  this,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  keep  alive  a  fenfe  of 
their  cxiftence  and  reality,  has  enjoined 
us  to  appropriate  a  certain  part  of  our 
time  for  the  foie  duties  of  piety  and  de¬ 
votion.  “  Religion,”  fays  the  celebrated 
Dr  Johnfon,  “  the  rewards  of  which  are 
diGanr,  and  which  is  only  animated  by 
faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out 
of  the  mind,  unlefs  it  is  invigorated  and 
reimprefled  by  external  ordinances,  by 
Gated  calls  to  worlbio,  and  the  falutary 
influence  of  example*.”  It  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  fame  wife  and  good  men,  that 
CbriGianity  will  Gand  or  fall  as  this  day 
is  obferved  or  negleiGed  ;  of  which  it 
feems  to  be  the  main  pillar  or  pal'adium. 
To  the  orrlinances  of  public  worlbip,  and 
the  knowledge  and  impreflions  received 
by  means  thereof,  we  are  indebted  for 
that  good  feed  which  produces  daily  fuch 
abundant  crops  ot  peace,  order,  and  vir¬ 
tue  in  fociety. 

If  thefe  obfrrvations  are  well  founded, 
and  we  believe  they  cannot  be  well  con¬ 
troverted,  what  mighty  havoc — what  in¬ 
conceivable  dcGrudfi.m  on  the  morals  of 
a  nation  muG  be  the  reliilt  of  aholiGiine 
the  Sabbath.  It  was  certainly  the  mon 


eGVAual  means  ever  rievifed  to  promote 
the  notion,  that  death  is  an  evrrlalling 
fleep,  and  confequently  to  remove  ail 
rvGraint  from  vice.  Even  Ju  ian,  the 
apoGate  and  phtlofopher — the  cool  and 
infidions  Julian,  w;ta  all  his  ranc-nr  ind 
malice,  was  but  a  type  of  the  Briflbts, 
the  Dantons,  the  Condorrets  of  France. 
How  happy  would  hr  have  been  to  have 
lived  in  their  day,  to  have  fren  the  fruits 
of  their  labours-^' he  churches  Glut  up— 
a  Grumpet  wo'Qiipptd— Sunday  abolifli- 
ed— ChiiGianity  overthrown— God  dil- 
honoiired. 

Vaiu  and  impious  mortals !  He  that 
fitteth  in  the  h  sveni  Giall  laugh— the 
Lord  Giall  have  them  in  deririoii — he 
Giall  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron — he 
Giall  dafh  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter’s 
vtlTel.”  Ceale,  ye  vipers  ;  ye  moral  vi¬ 
pers,  crafe,  you  are  biting  a  file.  The 
very  gates  of  hell  Giall  not  prevail 
to  exterminate  our  holy  religion.  The 
fame  Almighty  Being  that  at  firG  let 
bounds  to  the  ocean,  will  in  due  icafon 
arreQ  thy  greatnefs,  thy  wickednefs,  and 
thy  inadneU — and  fay  unto  thee,  “  Hi¬ 
therto  Gialt  thou  come,  and  here  Giall 
thy  proud  waves  be  Gayed.”  The  reli¬ 
gion  which  ye  perfecute,  Giall  triumph 
over  all  your  machinations,  and  Qnurilh 
Grong  and  fair  when  ye  are  dead  and  for¬ 
gotten  ;  or  if  your  names  be  Gill  remem¬ 
bered,  it  Giall  be  only  to  proclaim,  like 
that  of  Julian,  the  impotence  of  human 
malice  againG  the  caufe  of  ChriGianity. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  arx/.J 

BIRTHS. 

Nov.  30.  The  Lady  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Hunter,  of  the  48:0  regiment,  a  Ion,  at 
Gibraltar. 

Dec.  16.  The  Lady  of  the  Right  lion. 
Dennis  Brown,  a  Ton,  at  Ayr. 

tj.  Mrs  Maclean,  wile  of  Colonel 
Maclean  (Breadalbane  fencibles),  a  ion, 
at  InvrrcGt. 

ay.  Mrs  Maitland,  younger  of  Ran- 
keitour,  a  fan. 

a?.  Mrs  Gregfcn,  wife  of  Thomas 
Gregfon,  Efq.  Cersford,  a  daughter. 

39.  Mrs  H  'garth,  wife  of  Mr  David 
liogarth  at  Lennelhill,  a  daughter. 

— .  Mrs  Hathurn  of  Caitlewigg,  4 
daughter. 

Jan.  I.  At  Barroch  Houfe,  Mrs  Sin¬ 
clair  of  Barroch,  a  diughtcr. 

6.  Mrs  Hay  of  Drumelzier,  a  fon  at 
Dunfc  CaGIc. 

II.  Mrs  Buchan  Sydferff,  a  daughter. 

MAR. 
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Marriages 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec.  At  Mo.itrolr,  Mr  AVxandrr 
Smith,  laic  Ihorrmaftfr  thtrr,  to  M'is 
Rcuiiie,  daiiifntcr  of  the  deccaled  Capt. 
Retin'r,  fli  omaflrr. 

a>.  Av  Ediiiburjih,  the  Rrv.  Mr  Do¬ 
na!  Mt  kcra  r,  m'lniUrr  ot  Foddei  ly,  to 
lld^  Mary  Fyera,  daughter  of  the  late 
''T?'oiTii$  Fvtrs,  Efq.  overCetr  of  the 
King’s  works  tor  S  otiand. 

jl.  James  Mart,  Eiq.  ot  WiiitfKld,  to 
Mi;>  A  ifon,  daughter  of  William  Ali- 
fbn,  E'q.  merchant  in  Dundee. 

Laieiy,  at  Siigo  in  Ireland  L  eutenant 
Jrhn  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  Mil's 
M'Dowal,  only  daughter  of  Francis 
M'D.iwal,  E  q. 

yait.  3.  At  Woodha!!,  Mr  Robert 
Aiefl.e,  writer  to  the  fignct,  to  Mifs  Jane 
Catiinghainc,  youngeft  daughter  ot  the 
dcceafed  ColonrI  James  Cunitighamr,  late 
in  the  fervire  of  the  S  ate*  ot  Hnlland. 

II.  At  North  Tarry,  Forfarlb^re, 
James  Mudic,  El'q.  of  Lotidon,  to  Mil's 
Jane  Aitkin,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Ai'k'n,  El'q.  of  St.  Cro'X. 

14.  At  Bargany,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Lind- 
fav,  fnn  of  the  late  Earl  of  Balcarrat,  to 
Mils  J.  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  late 
Hon.  Alexander  Gorilon,  Lord  Rjck- 
xilie. 

—  At  Anderflon,  the  Rev.  John  Mit- 
rliell,  to  Mil's  Ann  Oillefpie,  cldefl  d< lig  h¬ 
ter  ot  Woliam  Gillelpie,  Efq.  of  Wcfl- 
field. 

ai.  At  Alhvillf,  near  Aberdeen,  Mr 
John  Burnett,  writer  in  Stonehaven,  to 
Mils  Anne  Craig,  daughter  of  John 
Craig,  Efq.  of  Drimmies. 

ay.  At  the  Church  of  St  George  the 
Martyr,  Queen-fquare,  Lor  don,  William 
Goodhal',  Efq.  of  Upper  Guildford- 
ftree-^,  to  Mos  Bayley,  dauchter  of  the 
late  Ifaac  Bayley,  Efq.  of  Hathorough, 

Leicf  flerfhire. 

a6.  At  Oliver,  Mr  Thomas  Stodatt, 
at  Biggar  -  Shields,  to  Mils  Chriftian 
Twetdie. 

ij.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Thomfon, 
Efq.  furgeon,  to  Mifs  Maigaret  Cratifuid 
Gordon,  fecond  daughter  of'  John  Gor¬ 
don  of  Carroll,  £:q. 

DEATHS. 

Maj  1798.  On  his  pylTage  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Bengal,  MrTho 
mas  Innes,  furgeon,  Fm  of  the  late  Geo. 
Irnes,  Efq.  Inlperffor  General  of  the 
iiamp  duties  for  Scotland,  much  regret- 
led, 

Sffit.  18.  In  Jamaica,  Mr  J.  Morteath, 
foD  of  the  Ute  W.  Monicath  of  Kipp. 


an/f  Deaths, 

08.  14.  At  Norfolk,  'Virginia,  Mr 
David  Miller,  Ion  ot  the  late  John  Mil- 
let^of  Wellhoiile.  Efq. 

44.  In  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  Mr 
Thomas  Younge,  fecond  fon  ot  Mr  Jas. 
Yoiuigc,  brewer  iu  Leith.  ,  • 

Nov.  It.  At  New  York,  WiUiarn 
Shrdden  of  Rughwood,  Elq.  merchant 
in  New  York 

14.  At  Hie  of  Whithorn,  Captain  A- 
Irxander  Cook, Commander  of  the  Prince 
Edward  cutter,  much  and  jullly  regret¬ 
ted. 

Lately,  at  Madras,  Mr  Michael  Rollo, 
midfhipmin  on  board  the  Woodcot  £aft 
Indiamen. 

At  B  rmingham,  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  Edward  Walker,  formerly  of 
liollinbiifs,  in  the  parifli  of  Holy  wood. 

At  Si  Helena,  Briiannicus  Alexander 
Wright,  Efq  of  the  Council  of  that 
place,  and  a  gentleman  of  very  long 
Banding  in  the  Eafl  India  Company’s 
fervite. 

Dtc.  It.  Mr  David  Burn,  Marble 
Work,  Leith  Walk. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Hay, 
fecond  fnn  to  the  late  James  Hay,  Ei'q. 
pf  Belton. 

— .  At  Stromnefs,  Mrs  Ifobella  Irvine, 
reliiB  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Crookihank, 
fhipmaftef  there. 

— .  At  Downing,  Flinrfhire,  Thomas 
Pennant,  Efq.  in  the  73d  year  of  hii  age, 
after  a  lingering  ilinris,  which  he  bore 
with  the  compofure  of  philnfophy,  and 
the  refignation  of  a  true  Chiifliaii. 

18.  At  Linlithgow,  Mrs  Campbell 
jiin.'ol  Gienfaddel. 

19.  At  Leith,  in  the  Sad  year  of  her 
age,  Mrs  Katharine  Hart,  relifl  of  Mr 
James  Thnmpfon,  merchant  there. 

At  Aberdeen,  after  a  (h'-rt  Hliufs,  in 
the  93(1  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Petrr  U  qu- 
hart,  houfe  carpenter.  He  had  been  up¬ 
wards  of  50  years  a  burgri'g  of  that  city, 
and  more  than  40  a  member  of  the  church 
feffion. 

— .  At  his  houfe  in  Old  Aberdeen, 
John  Duncan,  Elq.  of  Mofstow’n,  late 
ProvoB  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  8pth  year  of 
his  age. 

— .  At  Alloa  Tower,  Mrs  Erlkine  of 
Mar. 

— .  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Francis 
Strachan,  writer  to  the  fignet. 

— .  At  Cupar,  Robert  Stark,  Efq. 
CommifTary  of  Sr  A'idtews. 

SI.  At  Siirling,  Lirut.  John  Wilfon, 
engineer. 

sa.  At  E  liobiirgh, Captain  John  Mi-r- 
cer,  of  rhe  Mid-Lathiao  cavalry. 


